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ABSTRACT 



This study of the images of occupations is based on the assumption that 
the world of work is of primary importance to young people choosing a career. 

Data were collected by use of the occupations questionnaire which was designed so 
that a respondent was asked to rate each of 15 occupations, on 34 two-ended, 
seven-point rating scales. The target population was students involved directly 
in college education, and the verbal system is that associated with the titles of 
major high-level professions and occupations. The marked agreement between all 
groups of subjects indicates that all college and university students in the 
United States share in one main system of beliefs about the higher level 
occupational world, and that the images are formed in early pre-high school years. 
Detailed analyses and charts support the many specific hypotheses and explorations 
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Significance of the Higher Occupational World 



INTRODUCTION 



Chapter I 




The purpose of this study is to investigate consistency 
and change in the images* of occupations* Before discussing the 
specific goals of the study a preliminary analysis will be pre- 
sented of the significance of the higher level professions and 
occupations. This will be followed by a discussion of several 
considerations supporting a specific concern with occupational 
images* Finally , a summary will be given of the main findings 
of Cooperative Research Project No* 562, which is a principal 
source of the issues explored in this report* 



In recent years there has been an increasing tendency for 
influential social observers and commentators to identify the use 
of leisure as a major concern of society (e.g., Kaplan, 1960). 

At the same time a new public awareness has begun to emerge about 
a range of massive social problems that can be solved only by 
straining the resources of a great society to their limits* 

Among these problems of enormous complexity and consequence are 
population, poverty, civil rights, urban blight, crime, mass 
transportation, air and water pollution, quality education, and 
international security. Given these overwhelming challenges, it 
is clear that work is the great future concern of society. In a 
short time the nation has come to manifest a general awareness 
of its "unfinished business." It appears that the arena in which 
the productive energies of the United States converge is changing, 



1" Image" will be used throughout this report as a synonym 
for "stereotype." The term stereotype was introduced by Lippman 
(1922) and gradually acquired negative connotations by its use in 
connection with studies of racial, ethnic, and religious prejudice. 
The word image is now widely used to describe the public perception 
of a product, an individual or an institution, and it has remained 
neutral in value terms for the most part. 
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but the main emphasis of the nation is still on solving problems 
through the application of human talent and energy. The condi- 
tions are not yet right to sustain a leisure-oriented society. 
Perhaps the task of this generation is to work to create the con- 
ditions that will nourish a fruitful pursuit of leisure interests 
in the future. 

A series of forces has converged at this moment in his- 
tory to emphasize the importance of the higher occupational world. 
First, the technological complexity of society has created an ac- 
celerating demand for people with relatively rare talents and 
personal qualities. A complex technological economy works upon 
itself to invent a multiplicity of interdependent, highly spe- 
cialized occupational roles. In effect, an automated society may 
create leisure for one segment of the economy trtiile it generates 
excessive demands on the masters of the automated system. It is 
commonplace to observe that the most highly skilled members of a 
technologically advanced economy are chronically overworked. 
Second, a period of full employment and affluence has produced a 
great demand for very specialized services such as education, 
health care, technological innovation, information and entertain- 
ment. Each of the professional fields has responded to the pres- 
sure for greater service by expanding its ranks, developing new 
categories of sub-professionals, and seeking the economies of 
automation. Third, the marked increase in access to and diver- 
sity in higher education supported by state and federal funds has 
created a design shop for shaping new occupations and professions. 
In the United States the growth of the system of higher education 
has brought into sharp focus the significance of a differentiated 
and selective occupational world. These three forces; technologi- 
cal complexity, affluence, and higher educational opportunity, 
contribute to the creation of a climate in which the selection of 
a career emerges as an issue of central importance. 

The importance placed by society on the structured upper 
levels of the occupational world is illustrated in various ways. 
For example, in recent months the nation has been exposed to con- 
siderable discussion in the press about high government concern 
for the "brain drain" of high-level technical personnel from 
Europe. The sphere of best-selling books reflects the importance 
of the occupational world with such examples as Intern , by Dr. X.; 
Elizabeth Appleton , by John O'Hara; or the novels of C. P. Snow 
dealing with the interlocking worlds of science, the universities, 
and government administration. Virtually every organization of 
professionals in recent years has complained bitterly and publicly 
that it is not receiving its "fair share" of the intellectual tal- 
ent of the nation. The Engineering Manpower Commission of the 
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Engineers Joint Council has pointed with alarm every year for a 
decade to the lack of expansion in baccalaureate level enroll- 
ments in engineering. During the past two years, the business 
community seems to have become aware that it may not be competing 
effectively for talented college graduates, according to articles 
in the New York Times and the Wall Street Journal. 

The awakening of the nation to its internal frontiers and 
the increasing complexity of society have combined to make the 
United States most sensitive to the economic and humane allocation 
of scarce human talent to important social roles. This has re- 
sulted in raising the importance of career choices and the visi- 
bility of the occupational world to an unprecedented level. Mass 
media coverage, expanding guidance and placement services, and a 
new emphasis on professional recruitment all attest to this change. 
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In the light of the great importance of the higher level 
occupational world, what is the meaning of choosing a career to a 
college student? It is obvious that the selection of an occupa- 
tion commits the student to certain repetitive tasks that are the 
substance of his job. However, interviews with students have 
indicated that most college undergraduates in the arts and 
sciences, at least, have very little conception of how they will 
spend their hours as an adult on the job. Students could not 
describe the eight-to-five routine of their future occupation, and 
when pressed for an answer they responded with embarrassment or 
anger. It was found that students are capable of describing in 
some detail the implications of their future occupation for a 
general style of life. In relatively unstructured interviews 
college students were able to describe the personality, behavior 
patterns, social status, political interests and other features 
of present participants or future entrants into a number of occu- 
pations and professions. In other words, students had a much more 
secure sense of the life-style features of an occupation than its 
on-the-job demands. An early report of these interview studies 
is contained in Beardslee and 0*Dowd (1958). 

These findings were in agreement with the observations of 
David Riesman (1953) and William H. Whyte, Jr. (1957) that the 
college student generation of the fifties was oriented primarily 
to the social and personal texture of its environment rather than 
to political, economic, and religious values. Philip Jacob s 
influential book, Changing Values i n College (1957), gave addi- 
tional support to this view of student values. Subsequent studies 
of student orientations in connection with the Occupations Project 
suggest that the majority of contemporary college students share 
the outlook of their predecessors. More recent commentators on 
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college students, such as Raushenbush (1964) continue to be im- 
pressed with the orientation of students to the human and inter- 
personal dimensions of society. 

These considerations suggest that the selection of an 
occupation commits a college student in his judgment to a wide 
range of future experiences. The student believes an occupation 
will specify the kind of activity in which he will engage for a 
number of years. It will relate him to a society of colleagues 
with specific, anticipated qualities. His occupational choice 
will determine his social status and mode of community participa- 
tion, imply that he has certain personality characteristics, and 
specify a complex of activities describing his style of life. 

The great importance of the occupational choice is emphasized by 
these broad consequences. 

The psychological significance of occupational choice in 
the establishment of a sense of identity is described in the work 
of Erikson (1950), and Myers and Roberts (1959) among others. 

They point out that the developing self-concept of a young person 
is often anchored in the sequence of experiences leading through 
an educational program into the world of work. The clarity of 
the implications of a future occupational role is important in 
providing a rounded and detailed image that can stabilize a firm 
sense of self. It is not surprising that the conception of an 
occupation that must carry this important burden will acquire a 
number of status, social, personal, and behavioral connotations. 

A series of preliminary research studies in 1957 and 1958, 
described in Beardslee and O'Dowd (1958), led to the design of a 
study entitled College Student Images of a Selected Group of Pro- 
fessions and Occupations by O' Dowd and Beardslee (1960). This 
research project was based on the issues and observations described 
above and was designed to attain three goals. First, it sought to 
verify the hypothesis that college students make careful and con- 
sistent distinctions among high-level professions and occupations 
in terms of social, personal, and style-of-life dimensions. Second, 
the study attempted to obtain an insight into the values of college 
students as these are revealed by the way students think about the 
occupational world. Third, the study was intended to provide in- 
formation on the relation between vocational choice and the per- 
ception of occupations. 



general issues discussed in this section receive 
fuller treatment in Beardslee and O'Dowd (1961). 
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Since the original study is not readily accessible, a 
brief summary of its findings will be presented in a series of 
numbered paragraphs. These results served as the base on which 
the research goals of the present study were developed. 

x Occupational titles were found to be consistently 
associated by college students with specific life-styles, patterns 
of inter-personal relationships, and personality characteristics. 
Each of 15 occupations had a highly articulated, distinctive, and 
unique image. The images of all the occupations were generally 
positive since they were all of relatively high status and impor- 
tant to society. 

2. The images of the occupations were held in common by 
all samples of college students to a remarkable degree. There 
appeared to be a general system of views about occupations that 
was shared by eastern liberal arts undergraduate students. 

3. Students responded to the series of 15 occupation 
titles in a complex and organized manner. Factor analysis iden- 
tified four major orthogonal dimensions of response that organ- 
ized the data provided by students. These factors were inter- 
preted to define the occupational world-view of eastern college 

students . 



4. The location of specific occupations in factor space 
provided valuable evidence on their perceived properties. When 
this data was combined with trends in occupational choice, many 
of the apparent anomalies in student occupational preferences 
were resolved. The same data gave some exciting and encouraging 
clues to the value orientations of college students. 

5. A careful analysis was carried out of the qualities 
of each of the 15 occupations. This revealed the heroic quality 
of the doctor, the relative superiority of the professions, and 
the dismal image of the accountant. In general the lower-status 
business fields were invested with weaker qualities than the 
professions. 

6. A careful study of the effects of demographic dimen- 
sions revealed only small differences in the occupational stereo- 
types held by various groups of respondents. Sex, type of insti- 
tution (public or private), year in college (freshman or senior), 
socio-economic status of parents, and family occupational status 
(business or professional) were all investigated and yielded but 
small differences. 
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7. Lastly, it was learned that men indicated they would 
most like to enter the occupations with the most positive images. 
Women, in turn, stated that they preferred to marry men who were 
planning to enter the most glamorous and rewarding fields. 



The first study concluded with a series of questions that 
are answered in this report. 



Objectives of the Study 



The objectives of the second phase of the Occupations 
Project are stated in general terms in this section. They w ® re 
derived in large part from unanswered questions that were raised 
in the first study. Other questions were generated by areas of^ 
omission that became apparent vtien the first results were sharea 
with various publics. Only the broad research objectives are 
described in this section. The more detailed and specific hypoth- 
eses and questions will be noted in the descriptions of the compo- 
nent studies that make up the body of the report. 



An important research question follows naturally from a 
main trend that was observed in the first study. Is it possible 
that the images of occupations are a segment of a verbal system, 
a system of meaning, that is shared by a large nu “ b ®' 

Americans? Should this be the case, a complex and differentiated 
system of connotative meaning will have been identified that can 
be used in studies of values, communications, and the establish- 
ment of meaning. By combining data from the first study with new 
data gathered in the second study a unique opportunity was obtain- 
ed to examine the consistency of beliefs across a diverse 
population. 



A second opportunity to search for consistency in the 
images of occupations was presented by the possibility of com- 
paring the factor structure of responses to occupations from a 
series of divergent samples. Can evidence be developed that the 
fine structure of interrelationships in response patterns to 
occupations are similar for a series of groups? This would sug- 
gest that a cognitive structure could be defined that would 
describe how a group of people— or many groups— organize their 
responses to real stimuli. Theoretically, attitudes and values 
of general importance could be inferred from such an analys s, 
should it prove stable. 
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A by-product of this search for a consistent cognitive 
structure would be an opportunity to explore several shadow 
factors that were discernible but not clear in the first study. 
Therefore, an important goal of the study was either to verify 
or refine the "structure of meaning" described in the original 
report. Both of these aims were dependent upon combining data 
from the earlier research with that obtained in the current 

project. 

The original set of 15 occupations was carefully chosen, 
but inevitably it excluded some interesting alternatives. In 
this study provision was made to include additional occupational 
titles. Some of these were intended to provide new profiles in 
previously neglected fields, such as minister or writer, 
while others, such as bookkeeper and attorney, were designed to 
enrich the interpretation of occupations on tdiich a body of re- 
sults had been gathered. 

Consistency in the occupational images can be analyzed 
in a cross-sectional manner as it was in the first study; that is, 
several different samples tested at one time can be compared. It 
is also desirable to determine whether the images change over 
time. This can be studied by comparing cross-sectional investi- 
gations many years apart, as has been done with the prestige rank- 
ings of occupations by Roe (1956). However, it is often prefer- 
able in studying the impact of time on attitudes and beliefs to 
conduct a longitudinal study in which the same sample of respond- 
ents is tested on successive occasions. In this research program, 
a longitudinal study of four years duration was developed with a 
college population with the aim of studying consistency and change 
in images under the most rigorous conditions. 









Since all of the work in the first study involved under- 
graduate liberal arts students, it was possible that the observed 
consistency in images resulted from particular features of that 
population. It was hypothesized that pre-professional under- 
graduate students would have the greatest likelihood within the 
college student population of deviating markedly from the estab- 
lished liberal arts response modes. Therefore, it was proposed 
to test the occupational stereotypes of major undergraduate 
student groups associated with clesrly defined pre-professional 
curricula in separate (non-liberal arts and sciences) schools. 
The study was later extended in search of a limiting case in the 
professionally-oriented category of college people to include a 
sample of graduate professional osteopathic medical students. 
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The first study was limited to samples of college stu- 
dents from the eastern college circuit. A number of experienced 
researchers and published results by Remmers and Radler (1957; 
and Campbell (1960) suggested that the perception of occupations 
might differ from one region of the nation to another. It was 
suggested that the pragmatic Midwest, in particular, would be 
likely to harbor students with a distinctive regional outlook on 
the occupational world. Therefore, samples of midwestern private 
and public university students were tested for comparison with 
similar groups of eastern students. It was also planned to study 
the effect of demographic variables on the images of occupations 
in these new groups in the search for regional variations. 

A small but revealing study was initiated under separate 
auspices during the period between the first and second stages 
of this project. A random sample of college faculty at one of 
the eastern colleges was included in the basic research design. 

It is possible to compare their responses with those of their 
students in the interest of measuring the influence faculty might 
have on student views. It would be reasonable to predict that 
senior students in comparison with freshmen would converge toward 
the faculty perceptions of occupations, assuming that faculty 
have differing views in the first place. The analysis and inter- 
pretation of some of the faculty data was included in this larger 
study design. 

During the course of this research a new social issue was 
assuming ever greater significance. This was the growing concern 
about improving opportunities for using the energies and talents 
of women in the occupational world (e.g., Dennis, 1963). Cons 
erable interest was being expressed in how women view the world 
of work. Therefore, the study was broadened to include a new 
questionnaire derived from the basic research instrument and de- 
signed to investigate the perception of occupations entered by 
women. Such questions as the impact of including women in an 
occupation on its perception by men and women could be investi- 
gated with this instrument. The main value of the work would be 
to provide a first baseline indicator of the perception of the 
female world of work. 

A final main emphasis of the research is concerned with 
studying the pre-college origins of the images under investiga- 
tion. Several of the studies previous to this work, including 
that of Mead and Metraux (1957), were done with high school 
groups. It was desirable to trace the development of the images 
from early high school through college. Changes in images coul 
be traced and their relations to college orientation could be 
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investigated. Do those youngsters with college plans have a dif- 
ferent view of the higher-level professions and occupations than 
a group with more limited goals? Are there differences among 
different high school populations such as rural, suburban, and 
urban students in the perception of occupations? It was proposed 
to answer these and other important questions by studying the 
views of selected samples of high school youngsters. This is not 
the only point at which the development of occupational images 
can be traced, but it is a key point of origin. 



Several other issues of interest were investigated in 
the context of the overall research scheme. These included a 
study of various behavioral consequences of the stereotype 
responses to occupations, a study of the relation of personality 
variables to individual response styles in rating occupations, 
and an investigation of the hierarchy of stereotypes including 
occupational stereotypes. 



The paragraphs in this section summarize the research 
objectives and general hypotheses that guided four years of re- 
search effort. A large number of specific questions and hypoth- 
eses are included in the body of the report as they relate 
directly to particular lines of investigation. There was no 
intention to follow a classical research design in developing 
this project. On the other hand, this endeavor results in much 
more than a simple taxonomic outcome. It represents a 8UCC ®®® u 
attempt to chart a complex and Important attitudinal area with 
reference to its contours, extent, origins, tendencies to change, 
implications for neighboring fields, behavioral consequences, an 
underlying structure. The writers know of no other ® e £. of images 
or stereotypes that has been so thoroughly explored. The sign! fi 
cance of these images as guides and clues to the career directions 
followed by college youth must not be underestimated. 



Related Research 



There are a number of traditional research areas that re ~ 
late to the study of occupational images. The design of the 
Occupations Project has drawn upon established findings at many 
points and can be related meaningfully to them. On the other 
hand, the Occupations Project gradually assumed unique features 
as the mass of data accumulated. In an important sense the study 
generated many emphases that have rarely been explored in other 

researches. 
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First, it should be noted that there is very little liter- 
ature directly concerned with the content of occupational images. 
Many writers on vocational guidance and the sociology and psychol- 
ogy of occupations assume the existence of occupational stereo- 
types, but they rarely specify their characteristics. A survey of 
the literature reported in O'Dowd and Beardslee (1960) points out 
that most of the relevant research is concerned with establishing 
the existence of occupational stereotypes rather than analyzing 
their properties. 



It is important to describe in connection with this report 
the small array of publications that bear directly on this study. 
These are the studies concerned with exploring the properties of 
the occupations. A body of findings and an appropriate methodol- 
ogy is gradually emerging from this work. The first research 
effort that the writers have discovered was by U. A. Anderson 
(1934), in which he studied the stereotypes of a series of occu- 
pations. Anderson raised most of the questions explored in this 
and the previous study, but he was unable to answer them because 
the masses of data requiring laborious hand- tabulation were beyond 
his resources to control. The next study foreshadowed the devel- 
opment of the semantic differential. It was a study of the images 
held by college students of 15 occupations reported by Osgood and 
Stagner (1941). A series of reports published in the 1950 s re- 
flected a growing interest in occupational stereotypes. Among 
the important papers »'ere those by Stagner (1950), Haire and 
Grunes (1950), Grunes (1957), Reeb (1958), I'alker (1958), and 
Davidson and Riesman (1959). The semantic differential reap- 
peared as a technique for investigating occupational images in 
studies by Nunnally and Kittross (1958) and incidentally in the 
atlas of semantic profiles compiled by Jenkins, Russell and Suci 
(1958). Since 1960 the awareness of occupational images has 
been evidenced by their investigation in the context of a number 
of diverse studies about the professional and business world 
(e.g., Kilpatrick, Cummings, and Jennings, 1964). 



The Occupations Project has investigated more occupations 
in richer contexts with a wider range of scales and techniques 
than other investigations. At a number of points, the results 
from this study intersect those produced by other researchers as 
the text will indicate. Hopefully, the consistent set of results 
that emerge from this report and its antecedents will provide a 
body of reference data of value to any researcher seeking 
understand a single occupation, a group of occupations, the choice 
of occupations, and changes in the perception of occupations. 
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Procedure 



Questionnaire Instruments 

The occupations questionnaire was developed for use in 
the first phase of the study. It was designed so that a respond- 
ent was asked to rate each of 15 occupations on 34 two-ended, 
seven-point rating scales. Each scale was defined by a pair of 
terms of approximately opposite meaning, located at the two ends 
of the scale. Each occupation was to be rated in terms of the 
degree to which it was "very closely related” to either one end 
or the other of the scale. Two forms of the occupations ques- 
tionnaire constituted the basic research instruments of the first 
study. A third form of the occupations questionnaire was devel- 
oped for the extension of the research contained in this report. 
Additional Instruments were developed for use in the smaller sub- 
studies, and they will be described in connection with the spe- 
cific studies in which they were used. 

Two overlapping forms of the questionnaire were used in 
the first study to permit the exploration of the widest possible 
range of scales. Twenty-one scales that were common to the two 
forms (J * joint) are listed in the first part of Table 1. The 
scale number indicates its serial position in the questionnaire. 
The opposed defining terms for each scale are ordered to the 
left and right as they were in the questionnaire. The "desir- 
able" ends of the scales are arrayed to left and right so that 
approximately equal numbers of desirable alternatives appear on 
each side of the page. The J-scales were developed as a result 
of two years of pre-test interviews, preliminary questionnaire 
studies, and data analyses. tThenever scales in the question- 
naire were selected to measure particular dimensions or factors, 
they were separated by scales from other dimensions. The O-form 
of the questionnaire contained the 21 J-scales and 13 additional 
scales representing five of the major factors of meaning from 
Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957). The second part of Table 1 
lists the scales used only in the 0, or Osgood, form. The 
C-form of the questionnaire consisted in 13 scales representing 
the first s&ven factors in personality ratings located by Cattell 
(1957) in addition to the 21 J-scales. Part three of Table 1 
lists the C-scales. On the basis of work with the 0 and C forms, 
a third form of the questionnaire, A-form, was designed for use 
in this second major study. The A.- form contained 15 J-scales, 

8 0-scales, and 11 C-scales. These scales were selected either 
because of their intrinsic interest (e.g., powerful in public 
affairs— not powerful in public affairs) or because they were 
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Table 1 



SC ALE S USED ON THE TWO ORIGINAL FORMS 



Scale 

No. 


Scales Used on 


Both Original Forms 


1 J 


wealthy < 




2 J 


conformist 




3 J 


has a pretty wife 




4 J 


doesn't play poker 




5 J 


has good taste 




6 J 


unhappy home life 




7 J 


cleancut 




8 J 


low opportunity for 
advancement 


high opportunity for 
advancement 


9 J 


plays chess 


doesn't play chess 


10 J 


not interested in art 




11 J 


high social status 




12 J 


unsuccessful 




13 J 


great personal 
satisfaction 


little personal 


14 J 


doesn't play bridge 




15 J 


powerful in public 
affairs 


not powerful in public 
affairs 


16 J 


socially unpopular 




17 J 


radical 




18 J 


worthless 




23 J a 


optimistic 




32 J b 


calm 




34 J c 


personally effective 


, . . . . . personally ineffective 



aThis scale appears as #23 on the Osgood form and 
#27 on the Cattell form. 



bThis scale appears as #32 on the Osgood form and 
#21 on the Cattell form. 



cSee page 14 
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Table 1— Continued 






Scale 



wo. 
19 0 


deep . • 




20 0 


changeable . . 




21 0 


active . . 


. . . . passive 


22 0 


colorless . • 




24 0 


soft .. 




25 0 


hot . . 




26 0 


rash . . 




27 0 


interesting . . 




28 0 


selfish • • 




29 0 


wise • • 




30 0 


weak . . 


.. .. strong 


31 0 


sensitive • • 


. . . . insensitive 


33 0 


rational . • 










Scale 






No. 




on the Cattell Form 



19 C 


adaptable in habits 


20 C 


unintelligent 


22 C 


has emotional 




problems 


23 C 


self-assertive 


24 C 


depressed 


25 C 


persevering 


26 C 


indifferent to people 


28 C 


evasive about life 


29 C 


thoughtful 


30 C 


unsure 


31 C 


self-sufficient 


32 C 


irresponsible 


33 C 


sociable 



• ••••• 



• ••••• 



inflexible in habits 
intelligent 
has no emotional 
problems 
submissive 
cheerful 
quitting 

attentive to people 
realistic about life 
unreflective 
confident 

attention-demanding 

responsible 

retiring 
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markers (e»g», calm--excitable) on the four main factors and two 
shadow factors in the first study. All the scales included in 
the A- form are listed in Table 2. Whether the scale is from the 
O-form or C-form is also recorded in Table 2. Sample pages from 
all three forms of the questionnaire are contained in Appendix A. 

The name of the occupation to be rated was printed at the 
top of each questionnaire page, as illustrated by the sample 
pages in Appendix A. Every subject received a questionnaire con- 
taining an instruction page followed by 15 pages, each of which 
carried the name of a different occupation to be rated. For a 
given subject the 15 pages contained the same scales in the same 
order; that is, he received either the 0, C, or A form of the 
questionnaire. The standard set of 15 occupations is listed in 
Table 3. The order of the 15 occupations in the questionnaire 
was randomized from subject to subject to control for order 
effects. 



The thirty- fourth scale listed at the end of every ques- 
tionnaire page was designed to elicit a general and overall sum- 
mary response to the qualities of the occupation being rated. 

The scale was printed as follows: 

34. In summary, what do you think is the general per- 
sonal effectiveness of the PERSONNEL DIRECTOR? 

personally effective personally ineffective 

The last page of the questionnaire contained a scale that was pur- 
posely separated from all the others. It shifted the set of the 
male respondent to the expression of an idealized preference for 
each of the 15 occupations that he had already judged. This scale 
is referred to later in this report as the “like- to-be" scale. 

The instructions read as follows: 

Rate each of the following occupational positions 
according to how much you would like to enter them if, 
you were free to make the choice without regard for 
training, ability, or time and expense required for 
specialized study. In other words, rate each occupa- 
tional position in terms of how much you would like to 
be in it if you could be in any occupation you wanted. 

1. Accountant like to be not like to be 

The 15 occupations were listed alphabetically against the like- 
to-be scales as shown in a sample page in Appendix A. 



Table 2 





SCALES USED ON 
OF THE OCCUPATIONS 


THE A-FORM 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Scale 

No. 


Scales used on the A-Form 


1 J 


wealthy 




2 J 


conformist . . 




3 J 


has a pretty wife . 


wife is not pretty 


32 C 


irresponsible 


responsible 


21 0 


active . 




28 0 


selfish 




7 J 


cleancut . 




32 J 


excitable 




10 J 


not interested in art . 




23 J 


optimistic 




20 C 


unintelligent . 




31 C 


self-sufficient . 


attention-demanding 


6 J 


unhappy home life 




24 0 


soft . 




11 J 


high social status 




22 C 


has emotional 


has no emotional 




problems 


problems 


13 J 


great personal 


little personal 




satisfaction . 


satisfaction 


26 0 


rash . 


cautious 


15 J 


powerful in public 


not powerful in public 




affairs 


t affairs 


22 0 


colorless 


colorful 


23 C 


self-assertive . 




24 C 


depressed . 




25 C 


persevering . 




26 C 


indifferent to people . 




17 J 


radical . 




28 C 


evasive about life 


realistic about life 


29 0 


wise . 




16 J 


socially unpopular 




31 0 


sensitive 




30 0 


weak . 




33 C a 


sociable . 




18 J 


worthless 




30 C 


unsure 




34 J b 


nersonallv effective 


personally ineffective 



aThe "undesirable" term was changed from retiring to 



unsociable with no measurable effect. 
b See page 14 
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Table 3 



REFERENCE SET OF OCCUPATION TITLES 



Identifying 

No. 


Name 


01 


Accountant 


02 


Artist 


03 


Business Executive 


04 


College Professor 


05 


Doc tor 


06 


Engineer 


07 


Industrial Manager 


08 


Lawyer 


09 


Office Supervisor 


10 


Personnel Director 


11 


Retail Store Manager 


12 


Sales Manager 


13 


School Teacher 


14 


Scientist 


15 


Social Worker 
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Women responded to an amended version of the like-to-be 
scales. They were asked to ’’Rate each of the following occupa- 
tional positions according to how much you think college men 
would like to enter them if they were free...." Women were 
requested to Judge the attractiveness of these occupations to men 
as idealized choices. 



The instructions for the form of the questionnaire de- 
signed for men are reproduced in Figure 1. They constituted the 
first page of the questionnaire and were printed on a bright yel- 
low paper in order to increase the visibility of the question- 
naire. The instructions were adapted from those used by Osgood, 
Suci and Tannenbaum (1957).^ 

The last page of the men's Osgood and Cattell forms re- 
quested several items of personal background information. The 
student was asked to list his academic major or intended major, 
his intended occupation, and a detailed description of his 
father's present occupation, or last job if retired or deceased. 
The men were also asked to classify the type of community in 
which they spent most of their childhood. Finally, the like-to-be 
scales completed the questionnaire. 



Women who responded to the Osgood and Cattell forms were 
asked to complete two pages at the end of the questionnaire. The 
first page presented the young woman with questions about her 
major or intended major, her father's occupation, the type of com 
munity in which she spent most of her childhood, and the standard 
like-to-be scales presented exactly as for men. That is, the 
woman was asked what she would like to be under ideal circum- 
stances. An additional question on this page designed to elicit 
information about career plans read: 

After graduation, do you plan to make home and family 
your career, or have you other plans? 

Plan home and family career 

Plan to work part time as . 

Plan to work full time as - 



^The writers are grateful to Dr. Charles E. Osgood for 
granting permission to adapt the instructions that were developed 
for use with the semantic differential to the needs of this 
research. 
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Name: 



Figure 1 



Class: College or University: 

INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of this study is to find out the impression that people have of various occupations by having them judge 
the occupations against a series of descriptive scales. In taking this test, please make your judgments on the basis of 
what you feel about these occupations. On each page of this booklet you will find a different occupation to be judged 
and beneath it a set of scales. You are to rate the occupation on each of these scales in order. 

Here is how you are to use these scales: 

If you feel that the occupation at the top of the page is very closely related to one end of the scale, you should 
place your check-mark as follows: 

has a pretty wife..V .: : : : : : wife is not pretty 



or 

has a pretty wife : : : : : :.V..wife is not pretty 

If you feel that the occupation is quite closely related to one or the other end of the scale (but not extremely) , 
you should place your check-mark as follows: 

low social status : . V .: : : : : high social status 

or 

low social status : : : : : . V : high social status 

If the occupation seems only slightly related to one side as opposed to the other side (but is not really neutral) , 
then you should check as follows: 

intelligent : :V: : : : unintelligent 



or 

intelligent : : : : V..: unintelligent 

The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon which of the two ends of the scale seems most 
characteristic of the occupation you are judging. 

If you consider the occupation to be neutral on the scale, both sides of the scale equally associated with the 
occupation, or if the scale is completely irrelevant, unrelated to the occupation, then you should place your 
check-mark in the middle space: 

pessimistic : : :.V..: : : optimistic 

IMPORTANT: (1) Place your check-marks in the middle of spaces, not on the boundaries: 

This Not This 

: V : : : V : 

(2) Be sure you check every scale for every occupation — do not omit any. 

(3) Never put more than one check-mark on a single scale. 

You will notice that the same scales are used for each occupation, so do not look hack and forth through the scales. 
Do not try to remember how you checked similar scales earlier in the test. Make each item a separate and independent 
judgment. Work at fairly high speed through this test. Do not worry or puzzle over individual items. It is your 
first impressions, the immediate "feelings" about the occupations, that we want. On the other hand, please do not be 
careless, because we want your true impressions. 
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The second pegs for women respondents contained the like* 
to-be scales as they involve college men that was described 
earlier, and a question designed to explore the relationship be- 
tween marriage plans and the occupational world, which stated! 



Think about or imagine the man whom you might wish 
to marry. 



TThat would please you most as an 
occupation for him? 



TThat would please you least as an 
occupation for him? _____ 



TThat do you think is the most probable occupation of 
the man you might wish to marry? __ 



The personal background pages were modified somewhat for 
form A of the occupations questionnaire. The men's form contained 
two pages. The first page asked for information on present or in- 
tended major, father's occupation, and the student's childhood 
community experience just as in the 0 and C forms. In addition, 
the student was requested to record the educational level at which 
his father terminated his schooling, and to indicate his personal 
occupational intention plus the names of other occupations that he 
might be considering. The second page of form A for men contained 
only the like-to-be set of scales. 



The background pages for women in form A extended to four. 
Page one inquired of major or major plans, personal career plans, 
father's occupation, and childhood community experience as in the 
0 and C forms. This page also contained the new question mention- 
ed above about father's education. Page two contained only the 
woman's own like-to-be preference scales. Page three of form A 
included a new set of questions which will be referred to as the 
"like-to-marry" scales. The question was organized as follows: 



Think about or imagine the man whom you might wish 
to marry. 



Rate each of the following occupational positions 
according to how much they would please you as an 
occupation for the man you might wish to marry if 
he were free to make the choice without regard for 
training, ability, or time and expense required for 
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specialized study* In other words, rate each occu- 
pational position in terms of how much it would please 
you as an occupation for the man you might wish to 
marry if he could be in any occupation he wanted# 

1. Accountant very pleased not pleased 

The 15 occupations were listed as in the like-to-be set. An extra 
item was placed after occupation 15, Social Worker, and it rea . 

What do you think is the most probable occupation of 
the man you might wish to marry? — 

The final page of form A for women contained the scales on which 
women estimated the men’s like-to-be scores* 

It should be noted that women were asked throughout the 
body of the questionnaire to judge occupations for a man's world. 
Since the husband's occupation has such great implications for a 
woman's social location and life's experience, it is important to 
compare the views of women and men on the connotations of occupa- 
tions for men. This is particularly true when the men and women 
students share the same educational, social, and cultural envi- 
ronment . 



The Osgood and Cattell forms were distributed to random 
halves of the samples which were part of the first study. Ran- 
domly selected participants in the second main study received 
the A, 0, and C forms. All versions of the occupations ques- 
tionnaire were printed commercially on good quality, medium 
weight paper. Additional variations of the main occupations 
questionnaire will be described in several of the later chapters. 



Subjects and Samples 

The data that will be reported in the ensuing chapters 
were obtained from ten undergraduate arts and sciences colleges, 
three undergraduate professional schools, one graduate profes- 
sional school, one group of faculty, and six high schools. The 
basic reference data were obtained from student samples at six 
colleges and universities. These institutions included an 
eastern and a midwestem public coeducational university, two 
eastern private men's colleges, an eastern private women s 
college, and a midwestem private coeducational college. Each 
of the private colleges is highly selective and they vary in 
size from 1,000 to approximately 2,000 students. The two public 
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universities are among the largest and most highly regarded in 
their regions. In all cases the reference data is based on under- 
graduate students majoring in the libexal arts and sciences. Se- 
lected characteristics of the samples of students from each school 

are summarized in Appendix B. 

The best available listing of currently enrolled students 
was obtained at each institution. In four cases this was the 
student directory and in two cases it was the registrar s official 
listing of enrolled students. From these lists a random sample 
was drawn from the freshman and senior student categories. At 
the private colleges all of the students include^ in the study 
were full-time residential students. A large percentage of the 
public university students was enrolled full time, but an unde- 
termined small percentage was registered on a part-time basis. 

The public university students either lived on the campus or in 
the immediate vicinity. Any student residing more than five miles 
from the campus was dropped and replaced in both public university 
samples. These procedures were intended to insure that each sam- 
ple would be an adequate representation of the full-time under- 
graduate liberal arts and sciences students living within the 
sphere of influence of campus life. 

The success of the questionnaire distribution procedure 
was not consistent from one college to the next. It should be 
noted that completion of the questionnaire takes a college stu- 
dent from 40 minutes to an Lour. Despite the views of some 
faculty members, students believe that they are very busy and 
they guard their time with care. To convince a student to com- 
plete this outside-of-class questionnaire was a major undertaking. 
Each group of students, defined by college, sex, and class, was 
treated as an independent sampling unit. That is, the data were 
organized into units such as freshmen men at eastern men s 
liberal arts college A or senior women at the midwestern public 
university. Table 4 lists the number and percentage of com- 
pleted questionnaires obtained from 18 sampling units in the main 
reference study. As a result of six years of work with probabil- 
ity samples from college student populations, the writers believe 
that a 90% questionnaire completion rate represents an ideal level 
for making inferences about the total population. However, work 
with the data reveals no measurable differences between 90% sam- 
ples and those in the 85% completion range. Therefore, the latter 
provide good estimates of target population characteristics. 

Among the private colleges only one sampling unit is below accept- 
able limits, the eastern men’s private liberal arts college B 
senior group. In this case the questionnaire was distributed as 
part of a large longitudinal study. A severe case of test weari- 
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Table 4 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRES, 

BY COLLEGE, SEX, AND CLASS 

Private Colleges 



East .Men's East. Men's 

Lib. Arts A Lib. Arts B 



Midwestern 

East. Women's Coed. Lib. Arts 

Lib. Arts Men Women 






Eastern 

Men 


rUPllW UUAVC 

University 

Women 


— 

Midwestern University 
Hen Women _ 


Class 


N % 


N 


% 


N % 


N % 


Sr. 


126 94.0 


119 


92.2 


145 58. 9 a 


72 63.2 


Fr. 


131 85.1 


154 


95.1 


87 77.7 

ooo &/. ft 


88 79.3 
160 71.1 



*This percentage, 58.9, is a composite of two figures. In 
the first sample represented in the three adjoining cells only 39 
senior men, or 34.2% of those listed, produced completed question- 
naires. This was largely a function of the residential pattern of 
senior men in this college town. A second sample of senior men 
was drawn in the following year and pursued with great effort. Of 
this second sample 106, or 80.3%, were willing to cooperate in the 
study. The two senior men's samples were compared on the images 
of all 15 occupations and found not to differ significantly. 
Therefore, in order to increase the senior men's total number of 
questionnaires, the two groups of subjects were pooled. 
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ness and senior rebelliousness reduced the cooperativeness of 
"this long-suffering group. An intensive follow-up was fore- 
closed by the continuing interests of the established research 
program of that campus. Fortunately, this sample is very simi- 
lar in all major respects to the corresponding group of seniors 
in men's liberal arts college A. This permits the substitution 
of the stronger sample when possible respondent bias is a con- 
sideration. 

Of greater concern is the status of the entire midwestern 
public university sample. This was by far the most difficult sam- 
pling problem in the entire study. The percentages listed in 
Table 4 are biased downward in that no allowance has been made for 
drop-outs and chronically unavailable students. On the basis of 
a later sampling study, it was determined that on this 30,000+ 
student campus approximately 15% of a probability sample of under- 
graduates fall into these categories. The procedure of the main 
survey did not provide a satisfactory estimate of this figure. 

The unsatisfactory percentage of completion can be attributed di- 
rectly to poor staff organization combined with inexperience in 
dealing with survey problems on a large and socially fragmented 
campus. A subsequent probability sample of students on the same 
campus using every technique available to the interview team to 
obtain cooperation attained an 83% completion level. These com- 
ments on the midwestern public university sample indicate that 
inferences from the scale scores of this group should be viewed 
with caution. There is no reason to expect a particular bias in 
this sample, but there is considerable room for bias within the 
non-respondent percentages . 

The 18 sampling units described in Table 4 contain 1,996 
subjects who completed either 0, C, or A forms of the basic ques- 
tionnaire. The percent of completed questionnaires computed over 
this entire sample is 82.7. The nature of the data to be describ- 
ed in the later chapters will indicate that these samples are 
entirely adequate for making inferences and testing hypotheses 
about consistency and change in the images of occupations. 



Questionnaire Administration 

The occupations questionnaire was distributed to students 
by several different methods. The standard procedure was to hire 
undergraduate agents to contact students. These agents were se- 
lected on the basis of recommendations from university faculty 
members and administrators testifying that they were unusually re- 
liable, well organized, and energetic students. The agents were 
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given a brief orientation to the task and equipped with all of 
the materials necessary to carry out their responsibilities. 

Each agent was provided with a list of students that he was re- 
quired to contact, and he was not permitted to make substitutions 
without the prior approval of his supervisor . The list of stu- 
dents always consisted of students of the same sex as the agent. 
Compensation was arranged in terms of a base hourly rate supple- 
mented by a piecework bonus for completed questionnaires. The 
main responsibility of the agent was to contact the designated 
student, give him a questionnaire, explain the study, and request 
cooperation. The most common pattern was for the agent to return 
to see the subject within two or three days and collect the com- 
pleted questionnaire. On occasion the subject was asked to put 
the questionnaire in an envelope and deliver it to the agent at 
some convenient location. Wien several agents were used on a 
campus the list of students to be contacted was randomly divided 
among the agents. It was found that approximately 100 subjects 
represented an optimum length of list for a given agent, since it 
permitted him to make his contacts in a finite period of time, 
and earn enough money to be worth his while. Whenever possible, 
the agents were encouraged to develop a vigorous follow-up pro- 
cedure. Non-respondents were pursued by phone, mail, and regular 
call backs in all appropriate cases. Every effort was made within 
the limits of time and resources to bring the samples to as close 
to a 100% respondent rate as possible. 

A careful study of non-respondents in all samples indi- 
cates that 1% of the subjects contacted would not cooperate at 
all with the study. These people rejected the questionnaire on 
political, social, moral, and other grounds. Another 4% of the 
subjects agreed to cooperate but for one reason or another could 
never be persuaded to complete the questionnaire. In the opin- 
ions of the agents these people were too disorganized or disin- 
terested to fulfill their repeated promises to complete and re- 
turn the questionnaire. The balance of the non-respondents were 
people whom the agents were unable to contact more than once and 
from whom they could not get any sense of willingness or unwill- 
ingness to participate in the study. Senior men have patterns of 
living and studying which make them extremely difficult people to 
locate. In large universities they tend to live in off-campus 
apartments and they change addresses frequently often leaving no 
forwarding address at their last place of residence. On the smal- 
ler campuses senior men are to be found on the athletic fields, in 
the fraternity houses, in clubs, and rarely at their official re- 
sidence hall address. To a certain extent the rate of non- 
respondents in a given sample can be attributed to the ability of 
the agents to talk people into completing the instrument. The 
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bfest agents v;ere able to deliver completed questionnaires for 95% 
or more of the samples that were assigned to them, irtiereas he 
poorest agents tended to operate at the 75% to 80% level. 
nal analysis of the data indicates no systematic differences be- 
tween the samples obtained by the best agents and the poorest 
agents. In other words, agent ineffectiveness did not seem to 
produce a biased sample. Evidently, the ineffective agent com- 
pared to the strong agent simply obtained a smaller percentage 
of the various sub-categories of people in his sample. 



Incomplete questionnaires proved to be a continual prob- 
lem to the study. Since the subject was required to complete 15 
pages and supply background information, it is not 
that a number of subjects missed one or more pages in filling 
out the questionnaire. Approximately 10% of all the question- 
naires returned contained incomplete pages. A technique was 
devised for returning incomplete pages with a special set of in- 
structions to the respondents who had not completed 2“ es * 

tionnaires. Approximately 80% of all those contacted in this 
way completed the questionnaires by filling out * he *® ses 
had missed in the first administration. Those who did not com- 
plete the returned pages have to be included in the non- 
respondent category although they cooperated with the 
Given the length and complexity of the occupations 5 ue ® t J°^ ire * 
the success of the agents in obtaining cooperation from their 
fellow students was a commendable achievement. 



Data Processing and Data Analysis 



Each completed questionnaire was assigned a code number 
and the background data contained in the last pages we * e co * * 
This information was then transferred to IBM punch cards • 
each subject, 525 columns of numeric information were entered on 
15 IBM cards, one card for each occupation rated by the subject. 

In certain sub-studies additional cards were added to the basic 
deck for each subject. Each card contained identifying codes, 
coded background information, and the response of thesubjectto 
one occupation on the 34 basic scales. A variety of data P*® 0 ®®® - 
ing techniques were used during the course of the stu y. 
model 101 statistical machine was employed in a number of counting 
routines. A model 407 accounting tabulator was used in the earli- 
er part of the research to compare responses of groups of subjects 
in association with an IBM model 650 computer which » a ® u ®«<} t0 
reduce the raw data to a series of summary scores. “ “ter 
stages in the research the IBM model 1620 computer with two disk 
storage drives and an on-line printer became the basic data analy- 
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sis instrument of the project. A series of special computer pro 
grams was written to handle the unusual questionnaire data gener 
ated by the study. 



Properties of the Occupations Questionnaire 



Reliability 

The test re-test reliability of the occupations question- 
naire has been explored in a number of different ways. The re- 
sults of these analyses indicate that this questionnaire has a 
degree of reliability comparable with that found in personality 
rating instruments and semantic differential studies. One meas- 
ure of the reliability of the questionnaire is the degree to 
which the 47 scales in the 0 , C and A forms are used in the same 
way by one group of subjects over a period of time to rate the 
15 occupations. That is, what is the correlation of mean scale 
scores on 15 occupations for a group of subjects tested on two 
different occasions? This is not a standard reliability measure, 
but if these values are very high reliability must be high on 
any other conceivable measure of test re- test reliability. Wien 
60 students were tested as new freshmen and second semester sopho- 
mores the mean correlation between scale values for the group on 
two occasions was +.92 with a range from +.70 to +. 99 . The 48 
remaining subjects were tested again at the end of the senior 
year providing another two-year interval for a second re- test. 

On this occasion the mean scale correlation between the sopho- 
more and senior testing was +.95 with a range of correlations 
over the 47 scales from +.86 to +. 99 . A third test re-test com- 
pared the mean scale scores on the questionnaire of 167 students 
tested at the beginning of their freshman year and again at the 
end of the senior year. This group of 167 subjects contained the 
48 who were also tested during the sophomore year. The four -year 
test re-test mean scale score correlation was +.94 with a range 
from +.79 to +. 99 . These values indicate that the instrument has 
a reliability index of such a high level that it can be used with 
confidence in research settings where reliability is of direct 
concern. 
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Validity 

The most obvious validity measure for data of this nature 
would be the decision of students to select careers as a function 
of their images of occupations. It is clear that the factors 
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that guide a student to enter an occupation are far broader than 
the opinions or beliefs measured by the occupations questionnaire. 
Entry into an occupation is influenced by many forces which are 
external to the control of the student. Of great importance are 
his talent, ambition, intelligence, access to the appropriate 
education, the advice of his family, and other important P™w£ s ' 
In one sense the proper measure of validity is to determine whet 
er the responses to this questionnaire represent the true ideas 
and impressions held by student respondents. It would seem rea- 
sonable to assume that student responses to the questionnaire 
represent that which they believe about the nature of the occu- 
pational world. 

The most adequate measure of validity depends upon "corre- 
spondence" between expression in one medium and behavior in an- 
other. In a questionnaire study it is very difficult to obtain 
this kind of validation. The next best procedure is search 
for a "coherence” criterion in which the internal relationships 
of the data offer a partial validation of the instrument. There 
are three types of internally coherent observations which lead 
to the inference that this is a valid questionnaire. First, open- 
ended interviews were conducted with a large number of col eg 
people who were asked to give their verbal impressions of the oc- 
cupations included in the questionnaire. The interview data 
agreed very closely with the results obtained from the question- 
naire instrument. Second, a sample of students was asked to 
tjrite in essay form their impressions of these occupations in a 
classroom testing situation. In this case the written protocol? 
showed a high degree of similarity to the P ro ^ le ® obt ^ e ^ 
the systematic questionnaire investigation. Finally, the ratings 
on the like-to-be and like-to-marry scales which are included in 
various forms of the questionnaire showed that students ' e *P* e ®s 
an ideal preference for those occupations which obtained the most 
desirable ratings on the questionnaire scales. In short, every 
effort to measure the belief system that is the concern of this 
report produced results that were consistent with the question- 
naire method. The findings that will be reported in a Uter 
chapter on the views of pre-professional students about the occ 
national world serve as additional confirmation of the validity 
of the questionnaire. When all these lines of evidence are con- 
sidered a good case has been built for the validity of this 
instrument. It is very hard to obtain stronger support for a 
paper and pencil device that is removed at some considerable 
distance from concrete measures of behavior. 
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Sequential Effects 



Uithin each group of subjects the position of an occupa- 
tion title in the questionnaire varied randomly from the first to 
the last position in the sequence of occupations rated. There- 
fore, group means were not influenced by the location of the 
occupation title from the first to the fifteenth position in the 
questionnaire. A separate analysis was conducted to determine 
whether an occupation was rated differently if it appeared either 
in the first three positions of the questionnaire or in the last 
three positions. This was done by selecting two groups of sub- 
jects in whose versions of the questionnaire a given occupation 
appeared either at the beginning or end of the questionnaire and 
comparing the mean scale values of the same occupations for these 
two groups. The results of this analysis indicated that there is 
no significant difference in the mean scale scores of an occupa- 
tion as a result of its location at the extreme ends of the ques- 
tionnaire. Additional analyses were carried out testing the 
effects of intermediate sequential positions for occupations. 
These analyses also indicated that position. In the sequence of 
occupations did not materially effect the responses of subjects. 
Each occupation apparently was treated as an independent stimulus 
with relatively little interaction occurring between adjacent 
occupations. A similar analysis was conducted for scales located 
at different positions in the 34 scale set on different forms of 
the questionnaire. The results indicated that the mean scale 
values are not influenced significantly by their location on the 
page. The position of an occupation in the set of 15 or a scale 
in the list of scales does not influence the profile of an occu- 
pation that is produced by a group of subjects. Evidence will be 
presented later in the report showing that an occupation can be 
placed in the context of different occupation titles and show the 
same profile of scores it receives in the main occupation set 
listed in Table 3. 



Additional Considerations 

A number of choices which are made in the design of a re- 
search project may limit the generality of its results. There are 
at least three specific aspects of the present study which could 
constitute troublesome limitations. First, the set of occupations 
studied extends to only 15 titles. These occupations were select- 
ed because they are entered primarily by college graduates and 
represent by far the majority of all occupational roles entered 
by the graduates of colleges and universities. Additional titles 
have been added to the basic 15 in research to be reported in 
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later chapters. Uhen these new titles are combined with the orig- 
inal set of 15 occupations, an elaborate map of the occupational 
world can be constructed which indicates that this limitation of 
the research has now been reduced. The rather large number of 
business titles included in the basic list also merits a word of 
explanation. It was noted early in the research that there was 
a tendency for professional and business titles each to move in- 
dependently of one another. Therefore, it seemed desirable to 
balance the professional list with several business occupations 
in order to have a reasonable distribution of these two basic 
categories in the main analysis. The wisdom of this move has 
been confirmed by later analytical work with the response data. 

An under representation of the business occupations would have 
made it difficult to obtain a differentiated factor structure 
from the array of data. 

Second, the set of questionnaire scales presents an addi- 
tional limitation on the generality of the results. These scales 
were selected for the study because their importance was indicated 
by the original interviews, early forms of the questionnaire, and 
a series of auxiliary studies. Secondly, they were drawn from 
among the best sets of scales available in the literature at the 
time the research was initiated. Every item included in the scale 
set was justified by the research efforts either of the Occupa- 
tions Project or other investigations of major significance. 

Third, the instructions used in the questionnaire require 
some additional explanation. The title of an occupation such as 
college professor, doctor, or industrial manager appeared at the 
top of each page, rather than a phrase such as "a man who is work- 
ing in medicine” or "a college student who intends to become an 
industrial manager.” This choice was made because most of the 
available research in the literature makes use of occupational 
titles rather than descriptions. In addition, the longer descrip- 
tive phrases are more difficult to work with and sometimes they 
are confusing to subjects. In the instruction page, the students 
were requested to rate occupations rather than men working in 
these fields or college students who intend to enter these occupa- 
tions. There is no agreement among investigators as to which is 
the most appropriate procedure. Two pieces of evidence which have 
been developed in the course of this research support the belief 
that any of the three techniques is equally useful and all three 
emphases will produce the same results. In the women's study to 
be reported later, strong evidence was produced that the stimulus 
phrase, ’'college women who are preparing for 'a particular field'” 
either on a full-time, an interim, or a delayed career basis, led 
to the same general results as the occupation title alone. In 
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? ? ^ !!„ lnto"a particular occupation was rated there was 

ve“ n hi S h afre£ent wl?h the mean scale values assigned the un- 
qualified occupatioMl title J>y^anotter^group. of suhiects. Jhe 

^p a |^ e °”under graduate who intends to go into college teaching, 
tnd Ae imageof the "business executive" correlated +.88 with 
of an "undergraduate who plans to go into business, 
to the basis of the women’s study and the Bowers investigation, 
U appears that the occupational title is the mosteconomrcal 

will U yield°results XosHdenUca? with ?ho« generated by more 
elaborate descriptive phrases. 
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CONSISTENCY IN THE IMAGES OF OCCUPATIONS 



The Problem o£ Consistency 



The central theme of this report and the principal dis- 
cussion in this chapter can be summarized by observing that 
consistency in the images of occupations is the hallmark of many 
minds. The series of investigations extending from 1957 to 1966 
that constitute the Occupations Project provided an unusual op- 
portunity to assess the stability of a system of beliefs. Rarely 
have so many independent samples been drawn from a broadly de- 
fined population and tested with an instrument which provides a 
rich sample of responses within one verbal system. The target 
population can be defined as people involved directly in college 
education, and the verbal system is that associated with the 
titles of major high-level professions and occupations. 

The most important feature of the images of occupations 
as they were described by the five thousand respondents who par- 
ticipated in this study was the very marked agreement between all 
groups of subjects on the structure and content of these images. 

If all of the occupations were viewed in essentially the same way, 
if college professor and business executive were very similar, 
then the general consistency of images would represent a trivial 
tendency. However, because the images of individual occupations 
were highly distinctive and quite different from one another, 
the emergence of a consistency of response from many groups is 
potentially very interesting. In the earlier study by O'Dowd 
and Beardslee (1960) the large and statistically significant 
differences between the images of different occupations were dis- 
cussed at length. For example, doctor, lawyer, and accountant 
each had a very different meaning for the respondents. In the 
context of this differentiation of images, all segments of a varied 
population were in basic agreement on the images of all occupations 
examined in this research. That is, respondents in every sample 
perceived the doctor in the same basic way as respondents in every 
other sample. A generalization that emerges from these observa- 
tions is that all college and university students in the United 
States share in one main system of beliefs about the higher-level 
occupational world. In addition, there is evidence to suggest 
that high school students who are bound for college, college fac- 
ulty, and college graduates also participate in this same belief 

system. 
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To search for and highlight the consistency in a body of 
data is a most unusual experience in social science research. 
Traditionally) the focus of research is on the differences in 
the responses of two groups to a single stimulus or of one group 
to two stimuli. Differences are required to reject the null- 
hypothesis , to validate a theory, or as a diagnostic indicator 
in the investigation of beliefs and attitudes. The search for 
significant differences is a characteristic of the life of the 
researcher, not to find them is a source of frustration and dis- 
couragement. However, when consistency is found on a massive 
scale in a set of observations in which both common sense and 
accepted hypotheses lead to a prediction of considerable vari- 
ability a reorientation of thinking and analysis is required. 
Departures from the consistent tendency in these data did occur 
and they are of considerable interest particularly when they 
are projected against a background of consistent results. 



Factor Analysis of Thirty-Nine Groups (I) 

It is easy to state that the images of occupations have 
great inter-group consistency, but it is far from easy to estab- 
lish this as a statistical property of responses from large groups 
of subjects. The problem in this study is compounded by the fact 
that 39 independent sampling units^ of subjects responded to com- 
parable versions of the occupations questionnaire. Each sampling 
unit contained a range from as few as 50 to as many as 200 sub- 
jects. All subjects, except for the high school students, re- 
sponded to 35 scales on each of 15 occupations providing 525 
ratings. Clearly, the volume of data generated by this study had 
to be reduced to a small number of carefully developed values in 
order to be comprehended. 

A brief comment about the sampling units is appropriate 
before describing the analytical procedures and results. All 
groups responded to standard forms of the occupations question- 
naire. The groups represented a varied set of samples from the 
college related population. They were tested at different times, 
ranging from the eastern private men's liberal arts college A 
groups tested in the spring of 1958 to midwestern public univer- 
sity groups tested in spring 1963. The youngest groups ^consist 
in tenth grade high school students from the Detroit metropolitan 
area, and the oldest group, is a sample of eastern private men s 



^Several of these sampling units are snythetic in that 
they contain two or more independent samples that have ,been pooled 
to serve other statistical or conceptual goals of the research. 
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liberal arts college A faculty with an average age of approxi- 
mately 45 years. Both the east and the midwest are represented 
by private college and public university groups. Students en- 
rolled in several pre-professional undergraduate programs are 
represented as are students enrolled in liberal arts and sciences 
curricula. In general* a wide range of sampling units can be 
compared to test the degree of consistency in occupational images. 
These 39 sampling units are listed in Table 5 with the brief 
notation code that will be used in subsequent tables to identify 
each group. 

Factor analysis was employed, to obtain a measure of the 
consistency in group patterns of rating occupations. The factor 
anlaysis technique has the power to summarize a great quantity of 
data and extract its main trends. It is necessary to discard 
much detailed information to attain the desired economy of state- 
ment. In this case the sacrifice of information is essential to 
assure that basic trends can be isolated. 

Seven scales were selected for this analysis from the 35 
on which each occupation was rated. They represented the main 
dimensions of meaning identified in the questionnaire data in 
other analyses. The scales chosen for Inclusion in the analysis 
were scales: 1J wealthy, 13J personal satisfaction, 23J optimis- 

tic, 34J personally effective, 260 cautious, 23C self-assertive, 
and 33C sociable. The mean scores of each group on each of the 
seven scales for all 15 occupations (105 means) were inter- 
correlated. These correlations formed a 39 x 39 matrix of inter- 
correlations in which the row and column entries were sampling 
units of subjects. Every correlation represented the association 
of 105 means from each of two groups which in turn were derived 
from hundreds of individual responses. The selection of seven 
scales was designed to simplify a formidable analysis. The matrix 
was factored and the factors were rotated by the quartimax method. 
Given the purpose of this analysis, to estimate the consistency of 
the data, the use of the quartimax rotation was justified by its 
tendency to distribute a large portion of the variance to the first 
factor. This analysis produced orthogonal factors representing 
the distribution in n-dimensional space of the groups of subjects. 
Inspection of the results indicated that orthogonal factors con- 
stituted an adequate description of the relationships. Oblique 
rotations were not explored although it is possible that ithey 
might have summarized the data more adequately. 

Rotated factor loadings for all 39 groups on the first 
factor are presented in Table 6. The sum of squares of factor 
loadings on this factor was 34.066 out of a possible 39.0. 
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Table 6 



ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS OF THIRTY-NINE SAMPLING UNITS 
ON THE FIRST FACTOR OF THE SEVEN-SCALE ANALYSIS 
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If 

i *i 



Rank 

Order 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

OQ 



Sample 

No. 


Sampling Unit 

Code 


Factor 

Loading 


16 


WPbMLASr 


.980 


18 


WPbFLASr 


.978 


8 


EPbMLASr 


.977 


11 


WPrMLAFr 


.976 


14 


WPrFLASr 


.975 


7 


EPbMLAFr 


.974 


r 6 


EPrMLA- BSr 


.973 


10 


EPbFLASr 


.972 


3 


EPrFLAFr 


.971 


17 


WPbFLAFr 


.971 


35 


EPrMLA- AFr6 2 


.971 


23 


WPbFTEFr 


.970 


4 


EPrFLASr 


.969 


5 


EPrMLA-BFr 


.969 


13 


WPrFLAFr 


.968 


9 


EPbFLAFr 


.967 


12 


WPrMLASr 


.967 


15 


WPbMLAFr 


.966 


1 


EPrMLA-AFr58 


.961 


21 


WPbMTEFr 


.958 


36 


EPrMLA- ASr6 2 


.957 


2 


EPrMLA-ASr58 


.955 


* “ 
24 


WPbFTESr 


.954 


25 


WPbMERFr 


.951 


26 


WPbMERSr 


.949 


37 


EPrMLA- AFr62DO 


.946 



29 

33 
39 
22 
38 

19 

20 
31 
27 

34 

30 



HSMCB12 
HSFCB12 
WPbCLA-BSpec 
WPbMTESr 
EPrMLA- AF ac 
WPbMBAFr 
WPbMBASr 
HSFCB10 
HSMCB10 
HSFNCB12 
HSMNCB12 
HSFNCB10 




36 



.944 

.939 

.922 

.918 

.908 

.893 

.893 

.881 

.823 

.812 

.697 

.640 



mmmmrn 



mum 













The rotated factor loadings on the second factor are presented in 
Table 7. The sum of squares for this factor was 1.883. Six addi- 
tional factors listed in Appendix B were extracted from the data 
and their total sum of squares equaled 1.471. The result °* t” 18 
analysis was the identification of a massive first factor which 
was adequate to describe the data. There was a single ordering 
of sampling unit responses to the occupations questionnaire that 
characterized all 39 groups of subjects. 

Inspection of the first factor gives strong support to the 
statement that the data are consistent. Thirty-two of the groups 
had factor loadings above .90 on the main factor, and the median 
loading for all groups on the first factor was .958. This median 
value expresses a degree of association that is rarely found in 
survey data. The patterning of group factor loadings on the first 
factor is also quite revealing. Even though the range of loading 
values was very restricted, a clear patterning of groups was dis- 
cernible. The 11 highest loadings were associated with undergrad- 
uate liberal arts groups. There is a general view of the occupa- 
tional world that was characteristic of all college groups, and 
was held consistently by identifiable sub-clusters of groups with- 
in the population. The pairs of pre-professional engineering and 
business administration sampling units were clustered together as 
a function of their loadings in spite of the small range of scores; 
each member of the pairs of both pre-professional samples related 
in an almost identical way to the main factor. In the lower range 
of factor loadings the high school student groups were the most 
variant from the standard collegiate pattern with the noncollege 
bound groups at the extreme position. The ordering of the quan- 
titative values of samples in this case also attested to t e 
stability of the data. 

A much smaller bi-polar factor is described in Table 7. 

In this attenuated factor also a consistent patterning of sam- 
pling units was found. The positive pole of the factor contained 
primarily private college men's groups followed by other private 
college samples. At the opposite end cf the factor was a con- 
sistent array of high school groups. Although this factor appears 
similar in group patterning to the first factor, it should be 
noted that private college groups anchored the positive end of the 
factor and liberal arts groups were distributed more widely 
through the factor. There was a small but detectable pattern of 
responses to the questionnaire that distinguished private college 
students and noncollege bound high school students. The other six 
factors displayed similar intelligible group patterning, but their 
magnitude does not justify lengthy discussion. 
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Table 7 



ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS OF THIRTY- NINE SAMPLING UNITS 
ON THE SECOND FACTOR OF THE SEVEN- SCALE ANALYSIS 



* : m 



Rank 




Sample 



raer 

1 


WO* 

37 


2 


2 


3 


5 


4 


1 


5 


4 


6 


35 


7 


39 


8 


38 


9 


6 


10 


10 


11 


13 


12 


12 


13 


22 


14 


11 


15 


3 


16 


18 


17 


14 


18 


8 


19 


36 


20 


9 


21 


20 


22 


24 


23 


17 


24 


16 


25 


15 


26 


26 


27 


7 


28 


23 


29 


19 


30 


21 


31 


25 


32 


33 


33 


29 


34 


31 


35 


27 


36 


30 


37 


34 


38 


32 


39 


28 



Sampling Unit 
Code 



EPrMLA-AFr62DO 
EPrMLA-ASr58 
EPrMLA-BFr 
EPrMLA-AFr58 
EPrFLASr 
EPrMLA-AFr62 
WPbCLA-BSpec 
EPrMLA-AFac 
EPrMLA-BSr 
EPbFLASr 
WPrFLAFr 
WPrMLASr 
WPbMTESr 
WPrMLAFr 
EPrFLAFr 
WPbFLASr 
WPrFLASr 
EPbMLASr 
EPrMLA-ASr62 
EPbFLAFr 
WPbMBASr 
WPbFTESr 
WPbFLAFr 
WPbMLASr 
WPbMLAFr 
WPbMERSr 
EPbMLAFr 
WPbFTEFr 
WPbMBAFr 
WPbMTEFr 
WPbMERFr 
HSFCB12 
HSMCB12 
HSFCB10 
HSMCB10 
HSMNCB12 
HSFNCB12 
HSFNCB10 

HSMNCB10 

Squares of Loadings = 1.883 
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Factor 

Loading 



.157 

.141 

.125 

.113 

.108 

.100 

.099 

.094 

.092 

.085 

.074 

.071 

.060 

.059 

.058 

.052 

.051 

.042 

.039 

.034 

.014 

.009 

.006 

.005 

-.001 

-.004 

-.006 

-.021 

-.036 

-.043 

-.055 

-.152 

-.245 

-.352 

-.418 

-.449 

-.493 

-.645 

-.689 
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This factor analysis of group responses to the basic re- 
search instrument demonstrates that there is one principle order- 
ing of samples that describes the views of all groups about occu- 
pations. Deviations from this single ordering of groups were 
small and consistent attesting to the adequacy of the dimension 
for describing the view of the occupational world held by college 
people. The groups that did not share fully in this main factor 
were high school student groups, and among them the noncollege 
bound groups were the only ones that had relatively low loadings, 
the small secondary factors describing group responses organized 
themselves in quite intelligible patterns, but they represented 
only a minor fraction of the variance. These factors underline 
the consistency of the data, but they cannot attract attention 
away from the power and weight of the single main factor. 



Factor Analysis of Thirty-Nine Groups (II) 

Thus far the discussion has not dealt directly with the 
image of any occupation as a distinct unit. Rather the responses 
to all occupations on a series of scales by a group of subjects 
have been compared with the responses of other sampling units. 

This technique tells a great deal about the response properties 
of the groups, but it con als the content of these responses. 

A second set of factor analysis studies was conducted using sepa- 
rately each of the seven scales that were included in the group 
analysis described in the preceding section. In these analyses 
the mean scores of each of the 39 groups on one scale only for 15 
occupations were intercorrelated. For example, the mean scores 
of the eastern public university male liberal arts seniors on 
cautious— rash for the 15 occupations were correlated with the 
same set of means for each of the other 38 groups. This pro- 
duced a 39 x 39 matrix of intercorrelations in which groups of 
subjects were row and column entries. 

To illustrate this technique and its implications the 
factor analyses of two scales will be reported. The first scale 
is wealthy— not well-to-do, a scale that requires the evaluation 
of objective properties of an occupation and leads to a high ex- 
pectation of consistency of group responses. The ability of 
population samples to rate or rank-order occupational groups in 
terms of their social status is well established. There is every 
reason to believe that the rating of occupations in terms of their 
relative income level is equivalent to the social status ratings. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to expect that on an objective feature 
of occupations such as relative affluence, the participants in the 
several sampling units would be in substantial agreement. 
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The factor analysis for this scale and six additional 
scales was executed in the same manner as the analysis described 
in the preceding section. A quartimax rotation was used and 
orthogonal factors are reported in all cases. The factor load- 
ings of the 39 groups on the first factor employing the wealthy— 
not well-to-do scale are listed in Table 8. The median loading 
of all groups was .984 and the sum of squares of loadings for the 
first factor was 37.220 out of a possible 39. There was clearly 
one quantitative set of average positions of occupations on the 
wealthy scale that was shared by all groups. Even the noncollege 
bound tenth grade high school groups were in basic agreement with 
the collegiate estimation of the relative wealth of 15 occupations. 
A second bi-polar factor with a sum of squares of .808 arranged 
the private men's college groups at the positive pole (maximum 
loading - .210) and all eight high school groups at the negative 
end (maximum loading = -.421). 

A second scale that was analyzed separately, optimistic- 
pessimistic, seemed to have a small probability of revealing a 
high degree of consistency of usage between all groups of respond- 
ents. Rating degree of optimism associated with participants in 
a high-level occupation is basically a subjective judgment. This 
is a behavioral characteristic that varies widely from person to 
person, and it would not be surprising if different groups assign- 
ed different relative ratings to occupations on this scale. In 
Table 9 the factor loadings are presented for the first factor on 
the optimism scale. The sum of squares of these loadings attained 
the high value of 31.177 out of a possible 39.0 and the median 
loading was .928. Even on this personality attribute there was a 
basic general factor that can be said to characterize all sampling 
units with the exception of the noncollege bound high school 
groups. This latter group shared in some elements of the college 
response system, but it also had distinctive and internally con- 
sistent ways of using this scale. A second wi.-polar factor with 
a sura of squares of 1.647 arranged college seniors at one end 
(maximum loading * +.399) and college freshman and high school 
student groups at the other pole (maximum loading s -.790). A 
third factor with a sum of squares of 1.397 is represented by the 
factor loadings in Table 10. This factor illustrates a male- 
f ema le dimension in rating the optimism scale that points to t e 
stable characteristics of group responses even when a very small 
part of the variance is available to position the groups. It 
would not have been surprising if second order factors had led to 
an unintelligible arrangement of sampling units. In fact, even 
factors with very low sum of squares values produced interesting 
and meaningful quantitative arrangements of the groups. 
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Table 8 



ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS OF THIRTY-NINE SAMPLING UNITS 
ON THE FIRST FACTOR OF THE "WEALTHY" SCALE ANALYSIS 

Rank Sample Sampling Unit Factor 

Order No. Code Loading. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 




25 
36 

8 

7 

11 
16 
18 
29 

14 

15 
9 

39 
12 
10 
24 
13 
21 

26 
35 
17 

1 

22 

3 

4 

33 

5 

6 

23 
2 

37 
20 

34 

31 
19 

27 
30 

38 

28 

32 

Sum of 



WPbMERFr 
EPrMLA-ASr62 
EPbMLASr 
EPbMLAFr 
WPrMLAFr 
WPbMLASr 
WPbFLASr 
HSMCB12 
WPrFLASr 
WPbMLAFr 
EPbFLAFr 
WPbCLA-BSpec 
WPrMLASr 
EPbFLASr 
WPbFTESr 
WPrFLAFr 
WPbMTEFr 
WPbMERSr 
WPrMLA-AFr62 
WPbFLAFr 
EPrMLA-AFr58 
WPbMTESr 
EPrFLAFr 
EPrFLASr 
HSFCB12 
EPrMLA-BFr 
EPrMLA-BSr 
WPbFTEFr 
EPrMLA-ASr58 
EPrMLA-AFr62DO 
WPbMBASr 
HSFNCB12 
HSFCB10 
WPbMBAFr 
HSMCB10 
HSMNCB12 
EPrMLA-AF ac 
HSMNCB10 

HSFNCB10 

Squares of Loadings - 37 • 220 
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.996 
.995 
.993 
.992 
.992 
.992 
.992 
.992 
.991 
.991 
.990 
.990 
.989 
.987 
.986 
.985 
.985 
.985 
.985 
.984 
.983 
.982 
.980 
.978 
.978 
.977 
.977 
.977 
.975 
.973 
.972 
.970 
.964 
.962 
.959 
.959 
.953 
.889 
.880 
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Table 9 



ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS OF THIRTY-NINE SAMPLING UNITS 
ON THE FIRST FACTOR OF THE "OPTIMISTIC" SCALE ANALYSIS 



Rank 

Order 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 



Sample 
No. 



Sampling Unit 
Code 



15 

5 
4 

18 
17 
11 

16 
10 

8 

24 
23 

1 
3 
2 

6 

12 
21 

25 
9 

13 

36 

33 
35 

29 

14 

37 
22 

7 

26 

19 

31 
39 

27 

20 

34 

32 

38 

30 

28 

Sum of 



WPbMLAFr 
EPrMLA-BFr 
EPrFLASr 
WPbFLASr 
WPbFLAFr 
WPrMLAFr 
WPbMLASr 
EPbFLASr 
EPbMLASr 
WPbFTESr 
WPbFTEFr 
EPrMLA-AFr58 
EPrFLAFr 
EPrMLA-ASr58 
EPrMLA-BSr 
WPrMLASr 
WPbMTEFr 
WPbMERFr 
EPbFLAFr 
WPrFLAFr 
EPrMLA-ASr62 
HSFCB12 
EPrMLA-AFr62 
HSMCB12 
WPrFLASr 
EPrMLA-AFr62DO 
WPbMTESr 
EPbMLAFr 
WPbMERSr 
WPbMBAFr 
HSFCB10 
WPbCLA-BSpec 
HSMCB10 
WPbMBASr 
HSFNCB12 
HSFNCB10 
EPrMLA-AF ac 
HSMNCB12 

HSMNCB10 

Squares of Loadings - 31.177 
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Factor 

Loading 



.970 
.969 
.964 
.963 
.962 
.960 
.960 
.959 
.958 
.951 
.951 
.949 
.949 
.943 
.942 
.937 
.933 
.930 
.930 
.928 
.928 
.927 
.926 
.924 
.918 
.915 
.913 
.906 
.885 
.830 
.809 
.808 
.797 
.795 
.771 
.770 
.744 
.585 
.424 
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Table 10 

ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS OF THIRTY-NINE SAMPLING UNITS 
ON THE THIRD FACTOR OF THE "OPTIMISTIC" SCALE ANALYSIS 




Rank 

O rder 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 



Sample 
No. 

38 
20 
26 

6 
1 
2 
8 
4 

39 
16 
19 
15 
21 
11 
12 
25 

36 

37 
22 

5 

24 

29 
18 

30 
3 

23 
35 

33 
28 

13 
10 

7 

27 
17 

14 
9 

34 

31 

32 
Sum 



Sampling Unit 
Code 

EPrMLA-AFac 
WPbMBASr 
WPbMERSr 
EPrMLA-BSr 
EPrl.’A- AFr 58 
E?r?iLA-ASr58 
EPbMLASr 
EPrFLASr 
WPbCLA-BSpec 
WPbMLASr 
IfPbMBAFr 
WPbMLAFr 
WPbMTEFr 
WPrMLAFr 
WPrMLASr 
WPbMERFr 
EPrMLA-ASr62 
EPrMLA-AFr62D0 
WPbMTESr 
EPrMLA-BFr 
WPbFTESr 
HSMCB12 
WPbFLASr 
HSMNCB12 
EPrFLAFr 
WPbFTEFr 
EPrMLA-AFr62 
HSFCB12 
HSMNCB10 
UPrFLAFr 
EPbFLASr 
EPbMLAFr 
HSMCB10 
WPbFLAFr 
WPrFLASr 
EPbFLAFr ' 

HSFNCB12 
HSFCB10 

HSFNCB10 

of Squares of Loadings * 1.397 
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Fac tor 
L oading 

.420 
.352 
.198 
.164 
.141 
.134 
.130 
.124 
.112 
.107 
.104 
.101 
.091 
.090 
.090 
.072 
.069 
.067 
.056 
.033 
.005 
-.024 
-.030 
-.056 

- ,063 
-.064 
-.094 
-.106 
-.113 
-.140 
-.140 
-.142 
-.151 

- • 163 
-.163 
-.246 
-.296 
-.460 

- .571 
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Factor analyses were executed for each of seven scales on 
the occupation means for 39 groups of respondents. The seven 
rating scales were selected as a representative sample of all 48 
scales included in the study. In addition to ’’wealthy" and "opti- 
mistic,” "personal satisfaction," "personally effective"; "cau- 
tious," "self-assertive," and "sociable" were each analyzed sepa- 
rately. The results of the analyses indicated that all groups 
loaded primarily on one unipolar factor for each scale taken 
singly. That is, there is high agreement on every scale among 
all groups of respondents rating occupations, ^lien groups of 
subjects rate high-level occupations in terms of their impres- 
sions of the people in the occupations they do so in a very con- 
sistent fashion. 



Factor Analysis of Thirty-Nine Groups (III) 

One scale in the entire set of 48 required a different 
kind of judgment from members of the groups. Till all groups 
agree when the members are required to rate occupations in terms 
of their own or other peoples desires to enter them if they were 
ideally free to do so? College women were asked to estimate the 
ideal preference of college men for the 15 occupations. High 
school women were asked to express their own ideal occupational 
preferences. The like-to-be scale required that men report a 
personal reaction about themselves. The other 47 scales required 
that respondents give their personal impressions about the char- 
acteristics of the occupations. The like-to-be scale demanded a 
state m ent of one's own choices or a prediction of the preferences 
of others. It was a personal preference scale whereas the stand- 
ard set of scales were apparently impersonal in that they did not 
involve the respondent or men in a personal sense. The now famil- 
iar factor analysis of means of occupations on the like-to-be 
scale for the 39 groups was executed. The results revealed that 
this scale elicited two distinctive patterns of reactions from the 
sampling units. Two main factors were identified indicating that 
there were two important patterns of group response to this scale. 
Tables 11 and 12 present the first and second principle factors 
that have sum of squares values of 19.499 and 12.684 respectively. 
The first factor was defined by private liberal arts men's college 
groups and more generally by the responses of male groups to the 
like-to-be scale. The second factor was anchored by a like-to-be 
response pattern that was attributed to men by women's groups and 
held by groups of high school men. The two factors of group re- 
sponses produced by the like-to-be scale underscore the consist- 
ency of the results on the other scales. When college people 
regardless of their location in the academic spectrum rated occu- 
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Table 11 

ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS OF THIRTY-NINE SAMPLING UNITS 
ON THE FIRST FACTOR OF THE "LIKE- TO-BE" SCALE ANALYSIS 



saacsaae 

Rank 

Order 


aaaesaasaaaaaae 

Sample 

No. 


Sampling Unit 
Code 


Factor 

Loading 


1 


37 


EPrMLA-AFr62D0 


.980 


2 


12 


WPrMLASr 


.971 


3 


11 


WPrMLAFr 


.968 


4 


6 


EPrMLA-BSr 


.965 


5 


5 


EPrMLA-BFr 


.962 


6 


35 


EPrMLA-AFr62 


.960 


7 


36 


EPrMLA-ASr62 


.957 


8 


16 


WPbMLASr 


.957 


9 


2 


EPrMLA-ASr58 


.944 


10 


8 


EPbMLASr 


.938 


11 


38 


EPrMLA-AFac 


.897 


12 


21 


WPbMTEFr 


.876 


^43 


22 


WPbMTESr 


.875 


14>\ 


1 


EPrMLA-AFr58 


.871 


15 


"^\14 


WPrFLASr 


.859 


16 




WPbCLA-BSpec 


.854 


17 


15\ 


WPbMLAFr 


.844 


18 


13 


WPrFLAFr 


.833. 


19 


7 


^^EPbMLAFr 


.732^ 


20 


33 


HSFCfrl^^^ 


.688 


21 


4 


EPrFLASr^^^ 


.645 


22 


3 


EPrFLAFr 


.632 


23 


31 


HSFCB10 


=^597 


24\ 


26 


WTbMKRSr 




25 


\ 27 


HSMCB10 


.535^ 


26 


29 


HSMCB12 


.505 


27 




WPbFLAFr 


.466 


28 


25"\ 


WPbMERFr 


.459 


29 


9 


EPbFLAFr 


.420 


30 


24 


WPbFTESr 


.393 


31 


10 


EPbFLASr 


.376 


32 


18 


WPbFLASr 


.343 


33 


23 


WPbFTEFr\^ 


.336 


34 


28 


HSMNCB10 


.003 


35 


20 


WPbMBASr 


-.062 


36 


32 


HSFNCB10 


-.134 


37 


30 


HSMNCB12 


^460 


38 


19 


WPbMBAFr 


-.1>6\ 


39 


34 


HSFNCB12 


-.205 



Sum of Squares of Loadings * 19.499 
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Table 12 



ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS OF THIRTY-NINE SAMPLING UNITS 
ON THE SECOND FACTOR OF THE “LIKE- TO-BE” SCALE ANALYSIS 



jj 



saaasasasosa 

Rank 


ossssscssssassa 

Sample 

No. 


Sampling Unit 
Code 


Factor 

Loading 


1 


18 


WPbFLASr 


.921 


2 


23 


WPbFTEFr 


.916 


3 


10 


EPbFLASr 


.900 


4 


9 


EPbFLAFr 


.895 


5 


24 


WPbFTESr 


.886 


6 


17 


WPbFLAFr 


.871 


7 


30 


HSMNCB12 


.870 


8 


29 


HSMCB12 


.833 


9 


27 


HSMCB10 


.815 


10 


28 


HSMNCB10 


.801 


11 


25 


WPbMERFr 


.793 


12 


3 


EPrFLAFr 


.764 


13 


4 


EPrFLASr 


.739 


14 


19 


WPbMBAFr 


.706 


15 


26 


WPbMERSr 


.701 


16 


20 


WPbMBASr 


.656 


17 


7 


EPbMLAFr 


.590 


18 


13 


WPrFLAFr 


.504 


19 


14 


WPrFLASr 


.482 


20 


39 


WPbCLA-BSpec 


.466 


21 


1 


EPrMLA-AFr58 


.429 


22 


15 


WPbMLAFr 


.421 


23 


5 


EPrMLA-BFr 


.263 


24 


16 


WPbMLASr 


.254 


25 


35 


EPrMLA-AFr62 


.247 


26 


8 


EPbMLASr 


.233 


27 


6 


EPrMLA-BSr 


.138 


28 


37 


EPrMLA- AFr 6 2D0 


.127 


29 


2 


EPrMLA-ASr58 


.063 


30 


11 


WPrMLAFr 


.035 


31 


21 


WPbMTEFr 


.032 




22 


WPbMTESr 


.000 


33^\ 


36 


EPrMLA-ASr62 


-.004 


34 


'\^12 


WPrMLASr 


-.074 


35 




HSFNCB12 


-.078 


36 


32 ^ 


HSFNCB10 


-.202 


37 


38 


^^EPrMLA-AFac 


-.204 


38 


33 


HSfTfcl^ 


- • 206 


39 


31 


HSFCB10 


-.224 
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pations on a series of scales, the responses of a wide range of 
groups could be described by a single major set of quantitative 
values. Responses to the questionnaire arrived at by 39 differ- 
ent groups were described by one main unipolar factor in a factor 
analysis. When these same groups of college people reported on 
their ideal preferences for occupations or their estimates of the 
choices of others, they produced two distinctive response patterns. 
There is a marked difference in giving an objective evaluation of 
an occupation and a subjective reaction to an occupation in rela- 
tion to oneself. The content of the responses that characterize 
the two main factors on the like-to-be scale deserve careful 
analysis to discover what they reveal about attitudes toward occu- 
pations. Analysis of the content erf like-to-be response patterns 
will be deferred until later chapters after the main dimensions 
of meaning that organize the responses to occupational titles have 
been described. 

This first substantive chapter has been devoted to estab- 
lishing that all groups of college and college related respondents 
included in this study shared one basic set of images of high- 
level professions and occupations. Occupational titles form a 
family of concepts that have standard connotations for a signifi- 
cant segment of the population. These connotations of occupa- 
tions are stable across regions of the country and over the period 
of half a decade. They constitute a set of impressions or beliefs 
about occupations that govern the actions and reactions of college 
related young men and women in the United States. The authors 
have seen no other set of data that gives greater assurance that 
it will remain relatively unchanged for many years to come. If 
social-psychological data can serve to predict future situations 
or events, these data strongly suggest that the images of occu- 
pations will resist with great effectiveness the erosion of his- 
torical and social change. One effective way to dramatize the 
consistency of group response patterns is to point out that the 
ratings of fifteen occupations on seven scales by 70 eastern 
private liberal arts college faculty members in 1959 and 382 
tenth grade Michigan public high school girls in 1962 correlated 
+• 74. 
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Chapter III 



THE ANATOMY OF OCCUPATIONAL IMAGES 



Consistency in the Structure o£ 

Responses to Occupations 

The consistency of occupational images among sampling 
units is an impressive demonstration of the stability of a verbal 
system that is firmly established among the college generation. 

It was demonstrated in the parent research study that large, con- 
sistent, and highly significant differences distinguish the occu- 
pational images <from one another. College professor and scien- 
tist, social worker and school teacher, business executive and 
industrial manager are all pairs of occupations that seem to have 
much in common, but in each case the elements in the pairs were 
markedly different when mean scale scores were compared. There- 
fore, the last chapter identified great consistency in viewing a 
set of varied and differentiated occupational titles. 

The importance of occupations and their implications for 
the future of all young people, both men and women, suggests that 
its views of occupations will be revealing of the younger genera- 
tion. Whenever people respond to an emotionally important stimu- 
lus, they reveal motives, values, dispositions to action, and 
other important features of personality. This particular family 
or stimuli, a set of different occupation names that influence 
the lives of people, elicited a varied and complex pattern of re- 
sponses that can be analyzed to learn how college students ap- 
proach a segment of the "real" world. In this chapter the dis- 
cussion will build upon the consistency of group responses to 
investigate the structure of the responses within a series of 
groups. In what ways do students organize their thinking about 
occupations? Does a clear structure of responses emerge from the 
scores that contribute to the constructs that are referred to as 

images? 

In Search of an Appropriate Analytical Scheme 

Inspection of the means of occupation scales in the parent 
study indicated a clear pattern of responses to the several occu- 
pations. However, the response structure exhibited a complexity 
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that defied intuitive or simple statistical examinations, There- 
fore, factor analysis was employed to describe an identifiable 
response structure within the scale scores of a group on all oc- 
cupations. This analysis described a four factor structure that 
provided an intelligible, and psychologically meaningful summary 
of the data. Because of the availability of only two factor 
analyses, one employing a sample tested with the Osgood form and 
another using a sample that answered the Cattell form of the occu 
pations questionnaire, the original conclusions were somewhat ten 

tative. 



At this point it is necessary to describe the details of 
the factor analysis selected to describe the internal structure 
of group responses. Because of the cost in computing time of a 
factor analysis, a stratified random sample of subjects from a 
group was selected for the analysis. A matrix of intercorrela- 
tions was produced by computing the correlations of all possible 
pairs of scales summing over subjects and occupations. Thus each 
correlation in the matrix was based upon the scores of n subjects 
times 15 occupations on a pair of scales. This process yielde a 
35 x 35 matrix of intercorrelations for a given group in which 
the scales were row and column entries. The matrix was then fec- 
tored an d rotated by automatic machine rotation to a specified 
simple structure criterion. This produced orthogonal factors 
that described the response patterns of a group of subjects in an 
n-dimensional space. The number of factors identified and their 
arrangement was basically determined by the array of responses in 
space. In other words, the complexity and variability with which 
subjects responded to a group of stimuli determined the nature of 
the descriptive dimensions that were located. 



Inspection of data from the first study combined with ad- 
ditional data from this study raised questions about the best 
method of factor rotation to describe the response space satis- 
factorily. The quartimax method of rotation reported in the last 
chapter was the method used in the original study. Developments 
in the theory of factor analysis suggested the possibility that a 
varimax rotation technique was more suitable to the analysis of 
the intra-group data (e.g., Harman, 1960). The quartimax rotation 
has the property of concentrating the variance to the extent the 
data will permit on a single factor. When the data are narrowly 
distributed in space, that is, when responses are tightly clus- 
tered or highly in tercor related and it is appropriate to describe 
the data in terms of a single factor, quartimax is the preferred 
rotation. On the other hand, when data are widely distributed in 
space, when a complex pattern of intercorrelations exists, varimax 
is the recommenced rotation method. The varimax solution works o 
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distribute the variance as widely as possible among several fac- 
tors. This gives greater prominence to secondary factors and 
facilitates their identification. From these considerations it 
was decided that the quartimax method is best suited to the inter- 
group analysis, and the varimax method of rotation is best design- 
ed for the intra-group analysis. 

In order to obtain an empirical validation of the theoret- 
ical implications of the two factor rotation methods, six samples 
of respondents were selected from broad categories of subjects 
and the scale scores of each sample were intercorrelated and fac- 
tored. The six sets of factors were rotated by both the quarti- 
max and varimax techniques. The six groups Included: (1) a 

stratified random sample of 48 eastern public and private college 
liberal arts and sciences men and women; (2) a random sample of 
36 eastern men's private liberal arts college-A faculty members; 
(3) a stratified random sample of 48 eastern public and private 
college liberal arts and sciences men; (4) a stratified sample of 
40 mldwestern public university undergraduate pre-professional 
engineering students; (5) a stratified sample of 40 mldwestern 
public university undergraduate pre-professional business adminis- 
tration students; and (6) a stratified sample of 40 mldwestern 
public university liberal arts and sciences men. 5 This varied set 
of samples was chosen so that it would be possible to compare the 
effects of the two rotation techniques on quite different groups. 

A careful study of the results of the two rotation procedures 
applied to the six sets of factors provided several valuable in- 
sights into the data. First, both rotation methods revealed three 
main factors that were essentially identical. The quartimax rota- 
tion compared with varimax distributed a much larger percentage 
of the variance to the first factor. However, there was a large 
enough segment of the variance in the second and third quartimax 
factors to make their identities in the two rotations unmistak- 
able. Second, a fourth factor was produced by both rotations 
with approximately the same sum of squares of loadings and the 
same few markers. This factor clearly had the same meaning within 
both rotation schemes. Third, two additional factors emerged from 
both methods of rotation, but they were much more sharply defined 
in the varimax rotation. The marker scales were the same in the 
two rotations, but the loadings were consistently higher and more 
* convincing in the varimax analysis. The varimax procedure pro- 
duced a positive identification of these fifth and sixth factors 
that have been referred to as shadow factors on the basis of the 
first study. The main difference between the two rotations was 



"^Tables of rotated factor loadings for representative 
groups of subjects are reported in Appendix B. 
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that quartimax maximized the first factor and left a small portion 
of the variance to be distributed among the other factors. The 
varimax procedure distributed the variance to the smaller factors 
sharpening their contours and intelligibility. As a result of 
this study the varimax rotation was chosen as the method of pref- 
erence for further intra-group analysis. Its property of maxi- 
mizing the distribution of variance over many factors preserved 
the strong factors previously identified, strengthened weaker fac- 
tors that had been recognized but not fully delineated, and prom- • 
ised a more psychologically meaningfr' 1 description of the response 
space. 



Factor Analysis of 11 Groups 

An unusual, if not unique, procedure was followed to dis- 
cern the structure of the responses of the large population par- 
ticipating in the study. One available alternative consisted of 
selecting a sample of subjects, for example 100, from the entire 
population and executing one summary factor analysis. This pro- 
cedure would discard a vast quantity of data and it runs the risk 
of obscuring some significant trends that are concealed in the 
component groups. The second and more costly alternative was se- 
lected: to execute factor analyses of a number of the important 

component groups in the study and compare these independent anal- 
yses. This procedure preserved the special properties of each 
group, revealed the agreement or lack of it among component groups, 
and generated hypotheses about meaningful differences in the fac- 
tor structures of specific groups. 

Response data from 11 independent samples of subjects from 
a selection of differing categories of respondents included in the 
study were separately factor analyzed and rotated. The 11 groups 
did nGt constitute the best possible representatives of all the 
groups included in the study. Given the cost of factor analysis, 
they were groups which were selected for factor analysis for at 
lea*t one other purpose in addition to the concerns of this chap- 
ter. The groups selected provided a rich sampling of the diver- 
sity of groups entering the study, and they contained no evident 
bias that would prejudice the results. Most important, the re- 
sulting comparative data showed a degree of consistency which pro- 
vided a post hoc validation of the array of groups. 

The 11 samples of respondents consist of the six described 
earlier in connection with the quartimax- varimax comparison plus 
the following five groups: (7) a stratified random sample of 40 

midwestern public university liberal arts and sciences men on the 
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Osgood form; (8) a stratified random sample of 40 midwestern pub- 
lic university liberal arts and sciences men on the Cattell form; 
(9) a stratified sample of 48 eastern public and private college 
liberal arts and sciences women; (10) a stratified sample of 24 
eastern public and private college liberal arts and sciences men; 
and (11) a stratified sample of 40 midwestern public university 
liberal arts and sciences men on Form A. 6 All three forms of the 
questionnaire, Cattell, Osgood, and A, were represented by groups 
included in the factor analyses* This permitted an examination 
of the relation of all scales to the factor structure and maxi- 
mized the information provided by the analysis. There were 444 
subjects and almost a quarter of a million responses (233,100) 
represented in these analyses. 

The varimax rotation method was applied to tha factor 
analysis results for each of the 11 groups. A general factor 
structure was identified by comparing the 11 analyses. Manual 
rotations with the assistance of the computer were applied to 
six of the 11 samples to achieve a more uniform alignment of the 
rotated factors of these groups with the modal dimensional struc- 
ture. In other words, when the automatic rotation of a group did 
not generate a factor structure fully compatible with the modal 
structure, manual rotation was used to discover if the same struc- 
ture could be attained from the unaligned rotations. If the 
points in space were not distributed in similar constellations 
for the variant and standard groups, no amount of manipulation 
could have achieved an identical structure. The excellent align- 
ments obtained by the automatic varimax rotations and the manual- 
ly supplemented varimax rotations demonstrated conclusively the 
consistency in these data. Basically, all groups evaluate or 
judge occupations from similar cognitive dimensions. 



Occupational Images and Cognitive Structure 

The responses of subjects to the occupation titles on a 
series of scales can be viewed as the comparison of each occupa- 
tion against a set of internally consistent evaluative dimensions. 
When asked to rate the participants in an occupation, the respond- 
ent refers to a series of implicit evaluative dimensions and lo- 
cates each scale and occupation on these dimensions. In this way 
he can make swift and psychologically satisfying responses. The 
nature of these cognitive dimensions that relate a person to 



^Tables of rotated factor loadings for representative 
groups of subjects are reported in Appendix B. 
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I social reality is rarely discerned. The obscurity of the dimen- 

* sions results from the fact that few judgmental tasks require 

responses to a family of varied but related stimuli. The occupa- 
I tional titles present a very rich set of terms that have important 

i social and personality implications within a single system of dis- 

course. There are remarkably few well-defined categorizations of 
people that offer such a wide range of meaningful stimuli to which 
subjects can respond as occupation titles. The array of occupa- 
tions constitutes a stimulus set that permits observations to be 
taken at many points along several dimensions of evaluation so 
that their outlines can be inferred. In this sense, the occupa- 
tion names serve as a vehicle to uncover and describe an impor- 
tant cognitive or attitudinal structure. In addition, the under- 
standing of these dimensions permits a much more sophisticated 
and informed approach to conceptualizing the occupational images. 

Another way of thinking about student responses to occu- 
pations is to conceive of them as revealing an implicit theory of 
human nature (a naive personality theory) and social reality that 
is held by students. Is there an American college student theory 
of human nature and society? Is there an underlying student 
point of view that is largely unspoken that informs action and 
reaction in the social and intellectual sphere? Philosophers, 
theologians, and historians devote great attention to constructing 
such theories from the literature, arts, and social movements of 
society. Only survey researchers and a few political scientists 
seek to chart this underlying system of beliefs and attitudes from 
the words and actions of samples of populations. It is conceiv- 
able that the dimensions that emerged from an analysis of re-v 
sponses to the occupations questionnaire give a valuable clue to 
the theory of human nature and social organization that guides the 
college students of this generation. 

In this section the six factors that have been identified 
will be presented in tables, labeled, and described. Many re- 
searchers believe that it is inappropriate to attempt to label 
factors since they are a statistical construct. Nevertheless, 
for the purposes of this research, it is vital that the constructs 
and all that they mean in psychological terms be accessible to a 
variety of readers. Therefore, the data will be interpreted with 
full recognition of the inadequacy of language, and with careful 
attention to precision of verbal statement. It should also be 
noted that the factors or dimensions are a function of the scales 
used in the questionnaire. It can be argued that, either by de- 
sign or chance, the selection of scales led to a set of results 
that have only limited generality. In defense of the question- 
naire and the dimensions described below, it is worth noting that 
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Che scales were selected from an elaborate set of pre-tests and 
factor studies. Also, a number of the scales were drawn from 
markers on the factor dimensions reported by Osgood In his work 
on meaning and by Raymond Cattell from his studies of personal- 
ity. The writers believe that the widest possible sampling of 
appropriate scales Is Included In the several versions of the oc- 
cupations questionnaire. 

The average factor loadings for Factor A are presented in 
Table 13. The original title assigned to the counterpart of this 
factor in the first study was the 'cultured intellectual" dimen- 
sion. This label summarized the combination of intellectual at- 
tributes, intelligent, thoughtful, wise, deep, and aesthetic con- 
cerns, interest in art, sensitivity and good taste present in this 
factor. The associated attributes of interesting and valuable are 
judgments about the occupations from an external standpoint, while 
the intellectual and cultural items are internal aspects of the 
role or person. Plays chess, of course, is a behavioral mark of 
the "intellectual and the avoidance of poker is also intellec- 
tually respectable. Ihere is no need to relabel this factor as 
the result of additional study. It continues to be a very impor- 
tant dimension of evaluation for occupations. Occupations are 
judged readily and consistently by students in terms of the de- 
gree to which they are associated with a life of culture and in- 
tellect. 



In a cognitive sense, the terms clustered in this factor 
form a congruent set. Intelligence is associated with wisdom, 
thoughtfulness, uad depth. Interest in the arts and a general 
sensitivity is closely related to and varies directly with level 
of intelligence. The appearance of individualism and radicalism 
in this dimension adds to the strength of the "intellectual" com- 
ponent in the classic sense. The unselfish element in the factor 
lends it another facet and suggests the uses students believe to 
be appropriate for cultured intellect. In general it should be 
devoted to public service as in teaching and medicine, rather 
than to personal gain as it might be in business. It is very 
significant that from the viewpoint of students, great personal 
satisfaction has a high loading on this factor. The occupational 
opportunity that cultivates and utilizes intellectual and aesthet- 
ic powers, that tolerates some radicalism, and that serves others 
unselfishly represents an ideal for college people. This dimen- 
sion is consistent with the reports of many studies, that students 
want to enter careers that will permit them to use their powers to 
the full and will present them with continuing challenger (e.g., 
Goldsen, Rosenberg, Williams, and Suchman, I960). 
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Table 13 



FACTOR A 



AVERAGE FACTOR LOADINGS 




Scale 

No. 


Scale Name 


Average 

Loading 


19 0* 


deep 


75 


27 0* 


Interesting • 


65 


29 C 


thoughtful 


64 


13 J 


great personal satisfaction 


63 


18 J 


valuable 


60 


20 C 


Intelligent 


59 


29 D 


wise 


55 


9 J 


plays chess 


55 


2 J 


Individualist 


51 


10 J 


Interested In art 


51 


28 0 


unselfish 


46 


34 J 


personally effective 


45 


31 0 


sensitive 


41 


5 J 


has good taste 


41 


22 0 


colorful 


37 


25 C 


persevering 


34 


35 J 


would like to be 


33 


17 J 


radical 


31 


4 J 


does not play poker 


31 


25 0* 


hot 


27 


12 J 


successful 


25 


31 C 


self-suf f icient 


25 



* These scales are represented In two groups only. 
All other scales are present In five, six, seven, nine, 
or eleven samples. 
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If students act on the Implicit philosophic belief that 
intelligence, cultural sensitivity, individualism and unselfish- 
ness are closely interrelated, many of their actions that are so 
difficult for their elders to understand become more intelligi- 
ble. These are elements that constitute a philosophy of idealism 
uhen they are combined in one complex evaluative dimension. In- 
deed, the aim of a liberal arts education is to celebrate these 
virtues and strive to strengthen them in the student who is becom- 
ing a truly educated man. 

Factor B is represented by the average rotated factor 
loadings recorded in Table 14. This dimension was named "material 
and social success" in the first study, and it remains virtually 
unchanged after much additional work. The four clear marker 
scales, wealthy, high social status, high opportunity for advance- 
ment and successful, provide a clear definition of the main thrust 
of the factor. In the judgment of students wealth and success is 
associated with power in public affairs and social popularity. 

The involvement of a pretty wife with wealth and success is prob- 
ably a reflection on the meaning of "pretty," a superficial quali- 
ty that clothes, grooming and money can attain. This response 
dimension contains an interesting element of confidence, strength, 
activity, self-assertiveness and personal effectiveness. It is 
clearly a more ••masculine 11 dimension than cultured intellect. 

Material and social success is the evaluative dimension 
that many analyses of student values have suggested is the most 
dominant in student thinking. It is of great importance, but 
generally in this research it does not match the first dimension 
in significance. The grouping of elements in this dimension sug- 
gests that material and social success is attractive and uncor- 
rupting in the eyes of college students. The dimension combines 
success with strength and assertiveness and a modest degree of 
intelligence. The factor contains a combination of cleancut all- 
American qualities that do not appear to be oppressive. Appar- 
ently, college students do not associate wealth and success with 
negative or anti-social characteristics. On the other hand, they 
do not associate great value, sensitivity, interestingness and 
other important characteristics with wealth and success. 



A third factor is summarized in the factor loading scores 
presented in Table 15. Named "cheerful sociability" in the first 
report, this factor continues to be present as a stable and well- 
defined dimension of response to the occupational world. The 
main markers in the factor, sociable, attentive to people, and, 
to a lesser degree, socially popular establish the dtoension. 
Cheerful and optimistic seem to define an attitude of the sociable 
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Table 14 
FACTOR B 

AVERAGE FACTOR LOADINGS 







D 







Scale Average 



No> Scale Name Loading 



1 J 


j* 

wealthy 


75 


11 J 


high social status 


75 


8 J 


high opportunity for advancement 


68 


12 J 


successful 


63 


15 J 


power In public affairs 


58 


16 J 


socially popular 


42 


3 J 


has a pretty wife 


39 


35 J 


would like to be 


33 


30 C 


confident 


32 


34 J 


personally effective 


32 


7 J 


deancut 


30 


30 0 


strong 


30 


20 C 


Intelligent 


29 


23 C 


self -assertive 


29 


21 0 


active 


28 


29 0 


wise 


27 


14 J 


plays bridge 


26 


22 0 


colorful 


25 




57 
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Table 15 
FACTOR C 



AVERAGE FACTOR LOADINGS 



Scale 

No. 


Scale Name 


Average 

Loading 


33 C 


sociable 


66 


26 C 


attentive to people 


60 


24 C 


cheerful 


52 


7 J 


deancut 


48 


16 J 


socially popular 


44 


19 C 


adaptable In habits 


38 


21 0 


active 


37 


5 J 


has good taste 


36 


23 J 


optimistic 


35 


3 J 


has a pretty wife 


34 


30 0 


strong 


30 


30 C 


confident 


28 


22 0 


colorful 


26 


23 C 


self-assertive 


25 


34 J 


personally effective 


25 


(35 J) 


(wjould like to be) 


(04) 
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person that is perceived as an integral part of interest in people. 
The third factor has a component of the masculine qualities , clean- 
cut, active, strong, confident and self-assertive. Being adapt- 
able inhabits is viewed as closely associated with talent in work- 
ing with people. If you are involved with people to a great de- 
gree^. students believe that you must be adaptable. Cheerful soci- 
ability and material and social success are the only two factors 
with important loadings on pretty wife. It appears that this ben- 
efit in life is controlled by a man's social status and his socia- 
bility. 



The sociability dimension is independent of the first two 
factors and of considerable significance in its own right. Nei- 
ther cultured intellect nor wealth and success determines socia- 
bility; it is a separate evaluative dimension against which to 
judge an occupation and perhaps a person. This factor describes 
a characteristic of responses to occupations which groups socia- 
bility, cheerfulness, and activity in one dimension. Out-going 
friendliness may be a more adequate phrase to describe the confi- 
dent and active element that energizes an interest in others and 
perhaps a faith in people. 

The fourth factor in order of relative weight as indicated 
by the averaged sum of squares of factor loadings is presented in 
Table 16. This factor D is described for the first time in this 
report. It was blended into a more complex factor in the earlier 
study of the response structure to occupations. "Personal con- 
trol" is the best title that has been suggested for this factor, 
although terms like personal integration, or a secure personality 
also recommend themselves as useful for capturing its flavor. 

The marker scales, calm, stable, and has no emotional problems, 
present a picture of emotional health, impulse mastery, and per- 
sonality integration. Cautious, rational, realistic about life 
and self-sufficient add a deliberative and reality-oriented ele- 
ment to the dimension. The importance of happy home life in this 
factor is quite interesting. This highly desirable feature of 
experience is associated with an orderly, planned, and controlled 
style of life and personality. It is interesting that the re- 
sponsibility scale appears for the first time as a companion of 
these stable properties of personality. Responsibility is not a 
predictable component of intellect, wealth, or sociability for 
students, but rather it belongs with an integrated personality. 
Cheerfulness and wisdom are components in the factor, but they 
are not strong contributors. The cluster of cleancut, confident, 
and conservative scales shows that some of the qualities of a 
solid, dependable citizen also ent^r this factor. 




m 




Table 16 
FACTOR D 

AVERAGE FACTOR LOADINGS 


Scale 

No. 


Scale Name 


Average 

Loading 


32 J 


calm 


56 


20 0* 


stable 


56 


22 C 


has no emotional problems 


55 


26 0 


cautious 


44 


33 0* 


rational 


42 


6 J 


happy home life 


41 


32 C 


responsible 


39 


31 C 


self-sufficient 


38 


28 C 


realistic about life 


37 


24 C 


cheerful 


37 


29 0 


wise 


33 


7 J 


deancut 


30 


30 C 


confident 


25 


17 J 


conservative 


25 


(35 J) 


(would like to be) 


(07) 



* These scales are represented in two groups only. 
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This Is In many ways a remarkable grouping of personality 
traits In one dimension of occupational ratings. It indicates 
that a significant evaluative dimension for occupations measures 
the degree to which the participants are in control of their emo- 
tions . Occupations differ in the extent to which their members 
control their Impulses and are resistant to the impact of external 
events on their emotional lives. For many college students, the 
mastery of Inner states is a major personal and emotional problem. 
It appears that this concern is expressed in this factor which 
groups elements of Internal and external environmental mastery in 
one evaluative dimension. This grouping of scales may define a 
concept of mental and emotional health that is perceived if not 
often attained. 

The fifth factor, Factor E, is reported in Table 17. This 
Is a new dimension that was visible but not prominent in the orig- 
inal analyses. "Strength and confidence" are the central attri- 
butes of the factor and can be used to label it. The primary ele- 
ments defining the dimension, confident, persevering, strong, 
self-assertive, hard, active, and realistic about life describe a 
vigorous, self-assured approach to external events. Intelligent 
and wise identify a component of intelligence that is associated 
with strength and confidence. The terms responsible and optimis- 
tic add other positive personality characteristics to the group- 
ing. Valuable appears for only the second time among the factors. 
This dimension has an interesting relation to the personal control 
factor. Strength and confidence implies an active and coping mas- 
tery of the external world while Factor 0 represents a parallel 
mastery of a psychological world. The two factors taken together 
describe a two-dimensional conception of ego-strength. 

This is a hard-working, task-oriented, goal-directed di- 
mension on which occupations can be rated. If these data reveal 
an implicit theory of personality, then people can also be ex- 
pected to judge others along such an independent dimension. It . 
is noteworthy that intelligence is associated with a cluster of 
task-oriented attributes. Finally, the incorporation of a small 
element of "valuable" at this point suggests that this dimension 
is quite important to students. The dimension seems to incorpo- 
rate the good works element of the "Protestant Ethic." The im- 
portance in life of hard, productive, intrinsically rewarding work 
continues as a strong theme in the American ethic and in the 
weighing of occupations. 

The factor with the smallest amount of variance to emerge 
from the study is Factor F, which is represented by the factor 
loadings in Table 18. This is a clearly delineated "conservatism" 
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Table 17 
FACTOR E 



AVERAGE FACTOR LOADINGS 



Scale 

No. 


Scale Name 


Average 

Loading 


30 C 


confident 


47 


25 C 


persevering 


42 


30 0 


strong 


42 


23 C 


self -assertive 


37 


24 0 


hard 


35 


28 C 


realistic about life 


32 


20 C 


Intelligent 


31 


32 C 


responsible 


31 


21 0 


active 


30 


23 J 


optimistic 


28 


29 0 


wise 


27 


18 J 


valuable 


26 


(35 J) 


(would like to be) 


(ID 



Table 18 
FACTOR F 

AVERAGE FACTOR LOADINGS 


Scale 




Average 


No. 


Scale Name 


Loading 


17 J 


conservative 


45 


26 0 


cautious 


41 


2 J 


conformist 


38 


22 0 


colorless 


35 


32 C 


responsible 


33 


7 J 


deancut 


27 


23 C 


submissive 


26 


(35 J) 


(would like to be) 


(-04) 
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factor. The seven scales that have substantial loadings on this 
factor define conservatism as a pattern of conservatism and cau- 
tion associated with the undesirable connotations, conformist, 
colorless, and submissive. The association of responsible and 
cleancut in this dimension suggests that these two terms have some 
negative properties for college youth. This factor was included 
within a more complex dimension in the first study. The descrip- 
tion of this dimension emphasizes the price that conservatism 
exacts from its adherents. In occupations and probably in people, 
to be conservative is to be slavish and dull. It is likely that 
most young people will choose to be considered liberal, whatever 
their views. This dimension is not identified as either political 
or personal conservatism. Basically, it acts as a dimension of 
response to occupations that expresses itself in many aspects of 
attitude and behavior. 

The labeling and interpretation of these six factors is 
based upon many years of work with students and their reactions 
to occupations. The data are provided that will permit each read- 
er to study and interpret the factor structure, if he wishes. 

The structure of these dimensions constitutes a principal finding 
of the research. The dimensions and the comparisons between them 
give an important perspective on how students perceive the occupa- 
tional world. 

The locations of three special scales on the six factors 
are of particular Interest. First, the scale valuable-worthless 
provides an intuitively interesting summary item. To what extent 
does this scale enter into the six dimensions? The answer should 
give a sense of the social and personal worth of each dimension 
and the Importance of a high score on it. Inspection of the fac- 
tors reveals that valuable has a high loading in cultured intel- 
lect (+60), moderate loadings in strong confidence (+26), personal 
control (+22), and material and social success (+20), and essen- 
tially no loadings in cheerful sociability (+08) or conservatism 
(+08). Given the polarity of this scale with worthless at the 
negative end, it is to be expected that a selection of high-level 
occupations would generate desirable or valuable loadings. It is 
clear that cultured intellect is the most valuable grouping of 
traits with the three important dimensions of confidence, personal 
control, and success each being of moderate value. Since the 
evaluations are volunteered by college students, they are reveal- 
ing their concepts of value in relation to the evaluative dimen- 
sions in their responses. 

Second, the personally effective scale was designed ex- 
pressly to obtain a summary measure of the occupational roles. 

This scale should serve as an additional clue to the importance 
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student 8 attach to a grouping of characteristics. Since this is 
a summary of personal qualities it can be expected to distribute 
itself more widely than valuable. Cultured intellect, again, is 
the dominant dimension (+45). The scale attains a moderate load- 
ing in material and social success (+32), cheerful sociability 
(+25), and strong confidence (+23). Personal control (+17) and 
conservatism (+05) do not contain important loadings of personal 
effectiveness. This scale gives a slightly different view of the 
importance of the six factors. In the opinion of students, valu- 
able is strongly associated with cultured intellect, and moderate- 
ly with strength and confidence, personal control, and material 
and social success. On the other hand, personal effectiveness is 
closely related to cultured intellect and moderately to material 
and social success, cheerful sociability, and strong confidence. 

Both summary scales emphasize the great significance of cultured 
intellect, and the lesser importance of strong confidence and 
material and social success. The addition of cheerful sociability 
defines personal effectiveness and the involvement of personal 
control separates out valuable. " ^ v 

Third, the like-to-be scale, as it has come to be called, 
provides a direct measure of thq ideal preferences of men, and 
womens views of the men's ideal occupational choices. The like- 
to-be factor loading has been included in the table for each fac- 
tor. This important preference scale has notable loadings on 
only two factors, cultured intellect (+33) and material and social 
success (+33). These two dimensions alone are associated in a 
consistent manner with the stated occupational preferences of stu- . 
dents. This observation gives a strong indication that the most 
desirable occupations have high scores on these two dimensions, or 
conversely that students select occupations so as to ^maximize 
their opportunity to obtain the benefits implied by these two fac- 
tors. The other four dimensions are not related systematically to 
ideal occupational preference and are either relatively less im- 
portant or their effects are less consistent in determining ideal 
career choices. 

In summary, these data support the view that cultured in- 
tellect is the most important dimension for students in responding 
to occupations. It represents a challenging, stimulating, reward- 
ing and satisfying life with a dash of romantic freedom added. 

Wealth and social status is also appreciated, but it is secondary 
to cultured intellect. The remaining factors are of importance 
in responding to an occupation, but they have lesser weight in 
determining its stature. 
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Comparison of Cognitive Structure in Two Populations 



Several indicators pointed to a probable difference in the 
response structure to occupations between the two career-oriented 
professional groups, pre-professional engineering and business ad- 
ministration undergraduates and the liberal arts and sciences stu- 
dents. The difference did not appear to characterize pre- 
professional teacher education undergraduates. One way of study- 
ing the difference is to compare the factor structure of the two 
categories of students. The mean factor loadings of the two pre- 
professional groups were compared with the mean factor loadings of 
the eight liberal arts aid one faculty group. The comparison is 
presented in Table 19 of the average factor loadings of pre- 
professionals and the average loadings of the other college groups 
on scales loading over +24 for either group on all scales common 
to the two sets of groups. Inspection of this table provides 
strong evidence that the meaning of cultured intellect was not the 
same for the two groups of subjects. The pre-professional stu- 
dents reduced the aesthetic or cultured component of this dimen- 
sion to a marked degree. They concurred in the Importance of in- 
tellect and its association with unselfishness and personal satis- 
faction. They did not believe that cultural interests are a 
necessary element in the Intellectual life. The scores on indi- 
vidualism and colorful were much lower for the pre-professionals, 
and these may also represent a real difference in the perception 
of the intellectual. The pre-professional groups did not see 
Intellect as unalloyed with other virtues. Rather, they added 
into this factor a major element of perseverance, confidence, 
realism about life, responsibility, caution, and self-, 
assertiveness. It appears that the pre-professionals shifted the 
meaning of this dimension to something like ^’productive intellect.” 
In their system intelligence combined with confidence, persever- 
ance, realism, and responsibility was the salient evaluative dimen- 
sion for judging the world of occupations and men. This is the 
first instance within these data where a clear difference in cogni- 
tive structure between two groups has been observed. It suggests 
strongly that communication between the liberal arts student and 
the pre-professional will be quite difficult in the realm of dis- 
course centered on occupations. 

Two other interesting insights were obtained by extending 
this analysis to the other five factors. Only two of the remain- 
ing factors revealed any noteworthy differences when the two popu- 
lations were compared. The pre-professional group added the scale 
wealthy in the confidence factor at a value of +34. This indi- 
cated that for these students only, strong confidence is regularly 
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Table 19 




AVERAGE FACTOR LOADINGS ON FACTOR A FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL (ENGINEERING AND BUSINESS ADMINI- 
STRATION) AND LIBERAL ARTS STUDENTS ON SCALES 
COMMON TO BOTH GROUPS 



Average Average 

Loading Loading 

S Ca le Pre-prof. Lib. Arts 

Ho. Scale Name Students Students 



i 



i 








0 

D 




13 J great personal satisfaction 

IS J valuable 

20 C Intelligent 

29 0 wise 

2 J Individualist 

10 J Interested In art 

28 0 unselfish 

34 J personally effective 

31 0 sensitive 

22 0 colorful 

25 C persevering 

35 J would like to be 

31 C self-sufficient 

30 C confident 

32 C responsible 

21 0 active 

23 J optimistic 

11 J high social status 

26 0 cautious 

23 C self-assertive 

28 C realistic about life 



59 


64 


67 


58 


61 


58 


61 


51 


36 


55 


23* 


58 


47 


45 


53 


44 


28* 


47 


24* 


44 


57* 


27 


18 


37 


31 


24 


48* 


09 


37* 


13 


26 


27 


30 


11 


25 


20 


29* 


00 


36* 


12 


42* 


16 



* On these scales the means of the two pre-professional groups 
do not overlap with the range of nine means in the liberal arts 
and sciences and faculty groups. 
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associated with an adequate income. Finally, the conservatism 
factor was rather markedly restructured by the pre-professional 
groups. Table 20 presents a comparison of the mean factor load- 
ings for the two sets of groups. On this dimension the pre- 
professional groups increased the pejorative connotations of the 
conservatism factor. The dimension included a greater component 
of conformity, colorlessness, submissiveness, and absence of sat- 
isfaction. This did net represent a qualitative change from the 
liberal arts viewpoint > but rather it was a more pronounced group- 
ing of negative items. The pre-professional group appeared to 
scorn conservatism whereas the liberal arts students were shy of 
it. It is unlikely that communication difficulties would result 
from the two views of this factor. Very likely conservatism is 
an anti-entrepreneurial dimension for the pre-professionals, while 
it is a political dimension for liberal arts students. The inclu- 
sion of little personal satisfaction by the pre-professionals in 
the conservatism dimension supported this interpretation. The 
business and engineering students who are largely a-political may 
perceive conservatism as descriptive of an attitude in business 
and professional decisions. They have a positive response to the 
daring and imaginative entrepreneur and reject the timid operator. 
The liberal arts students who are thinking of a personal and po- 
litical conservatism do not assemble such a strong negative 
cluster of traits. Conservatism is a characteristic of their 
elders, who do have a few redeeming qualities. 



The significance of these findings is difficult to over- 
estimate. Within this stable universe of meaning involving occur 
patlons a consistent difference in cognitive orientation has been 
found between two categories of subjects. The implications of 
these differences for career orientation, communications, and the 
understanding of behavior are very exciting. Much more needs to 
be known about these patterns. Does this difference appear before 
college entrance? The evidence from this research indicates that 
the difference is discernible very early and that it persists. 

It might be possible to predict and even advise changes of career 
direction on the basis of such cognitive indicators. 



The principal purpose of this chapter has been to de<* 
scribe the structure of student responses to occupation titles. 
This was done by combining the results of factor analyses of 11 
samples of respondents drawn from a diverse set of sampling units. 
The dimensions of evaluation that have been described constitute 
the anatomy of the images of occupations. Without referring to 
the content of any image, the six factors of meaning that are 
used by students to describe all images have been analyzed. Stu- 
dents rate occupations on six independent dimensions. Each of 
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Table 20 

AVERAGE FACTOR LOADINGS ON FACTOR F FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL (ENGINEERING AND BUSINESS ADMINI- 
STRATION) AND LIBERAL ARTS STUDENTS ON SCALES 
COMMON TO BOTH GROUPS 



Scale 

No. 


acsMBBssasasaaeBoasssaaeaaaseBBaB 

Scale Name 


Average 
Loading 
Pre-prof . 
Students 


Average 
Loading 
Lib. Arts 
Students 


17 J 


conservative 


59 


42 


26 0 


cautious 


42 


40 


2 J 


conformist 


54 


34 


22 0 


colorless 


55* 


25 


32 C 


responsible 


36 


33 


7 J 


deancut 


27 


27 


23 C 


submissive 


44* 


21 


10 J 


not interested in art 


35 


08 


13 J 


little personal satisfaction 


35* 


05 



* On these scales the means of the two pre-professional 
groups do not overlap with the range of the nine means in the 
liberal arts and sciences and faculty groups. 
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these dimensions gives an insight into the grouping of descrip- 
tive traits that students use to judge a set of stimuli that re- 
late directly to other people. It was found that the dimension 
of cultured intellect is predominant in the approach of liberal 
arts students to the occupational world. Uhen pre-professional 
engineering and business administration students were analysed 
separately, it was discovered that they have a different concep- 
tion than the liberal arts students of several evaluative dimen- 
sions. It is quite clear that the perception of the occupational 
world is fundamentally different for these two student popula- 
tions. The implications of these dimensions of meaning for under- 
standing both the occupational world and college students are very 
great . 
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Chapter IV 



OCCUPATIONS IN FACTOR SPACE 



This short chapter is intended primarily to describe the 
location of each occupation on the six main factors* In the pro- 
cess of placing the occupations in factor space, the meaning of 
the six dimensions should become somewhat clearer. A factor score 
was computed for each occupation on the six factors based on two 
marker scales from four of the factors and one marker for the 
other two factors. Data from the midwestem public university 
liberal arts freshman and senior men were used. The scores were 
arranged on a 100— point scale with the high end of the scale 
indicating a high loading on the factor* Table 21 contains the 
factor scores for the 15 occupations on the six factors described 
in Chapter III. There are several patterns that are immediately 
visible in this complex array of numbers. 'First, the consistently 
high scores of the doctor on all six factors introduces a theme 
that will be elaborated in later chapters. The doctor emerges as 
the paragon of the occupational world who outranks all competitors 
in favorable ratings on a wide range of scales. The artist is 
almost the opposite of the doctor in that he anchors the unfavor- 
able end of four factors, earns an extreme radical score on 
factor F, and barely manages to salvage an apparent disaster by a 
respectable score on cultured intellect. It will develop, that 
the artist is able to triumph over this precarious beginning. If 
anything, the occupation manages to draw strength from this seem- 
ing indictment by students. There are two occupations in the set, 
office supervisor and retail store manager, that have almost iden- 
tical factor scores. Differences between the two titles will 
appear in some later analyses, but for the most part they are 
treated very much alike. 




It is instructive to examine each factor separately to 
determine the degree to which the various occupations participate 
in the factor. Occupations tend to cluster in meaningful group- 
ings that are consistent with and revealing of the properties of 
the factors. The first factor, cultured intellect, is the most 
significant of the six in the responses of liberal arts students 
to high-level occupations. This factor is most highly valued by 
men, and it has a significant bearing on their ideal occupational 
preference responses. An occupation tends to be valued by college 
men in large part as a function of the extent to which its partic- 
ipants are permitted to share in the full development of their 
mental capacities and artistic sensitivities. Doctor, scientist 
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and college processor anchor the upper end of cultured Intellect 
followed by a second echelon Including school teacher, social 
worker, and lawyer. Artist and engineer earn the next grouping 
of scores completing a list of professions that all earn a re- 
spectable score on cultured intellect. The business executive is 
the highest standing business occupation, and the remaining six 
business related fields all have low scores on this vital dimen- 
sion. On this crucial factor the high standing of the professions 
in the evaluations of students is clearly expressed. It is the 
professions which define the cultured intellectual factor and de- 
rive their great strength from it. 

Material and social success groups doctor, lawyer, and 
business executive together far ahead of other fields at the high 
end of the factor. Engineer, industrial manager, and scientist 
form a second and lower level of occupations in status terms. 
College professor joins a grouping of five business titles with 
middle range scores on this factor. Finally, school teacher, 
social worker and artist experience very little success in the 
conventional terms of wealth and social status. A high score on 
this factor is of considerable importance, and the low ratings of 
the two service-oriented professions of school teaching and social 
work count against them as potential careers for men. 

Factor C entitled cheerful sociability honors the social 
worker, doctor and lawyer with the highest positions. A second 
cluster of high standing occupations contains personnel director, 
school teacher, sales manager, business executive, and retail 
store manager. Accountant, scientist, and artist earn very low 
values on this factor. It seems that high scores are associated 
with occupations that serve others or require the development of 
good relationships with people as a condition of success in the 
job. The three low ranking occupations are perceived as basically 
Independent endeavors that are best pursued in some isolation. 

High factor scores are also associated with an attraction to 
people in terms of friendship and good inter-personal relations. 

Doctor stands in splendid isolation at the highest point 
in personal control. Social worker, lawyer, and personnel direc- 
tor all earn quite positive ratings on this factor. A group of 
business occupations, industrial manager, office supervisor, 
retail store manager, business executive, and sales manager re- 
ceive relatively low ratings and the artist scores extremely low 
in personal control. Mastery of inner personal life is associated 
with the doctor \rtio is a tower of psychological integrity. The 
three fields that require a great deal of tactful and skillful 
dealings with the emotional lives of others also are accorded high 
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standing In emotional control. A later chapter will report the 
very high standing of the minister on this factor. The business 
fields are not believed to Imply a high score on self-mastery. 
Association with business connotes a lack of calmness and serenity 
to college students. 
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The doctor and lawyer rate very high on the strength and 
confidence factor. Business executive is alone at a second level 
with a medium high score. The next grouping of occupations con- 
tains engineer, scientist, sales manager, college professor, and 
Industrial manager. The three business fields of office super- 
visor, retail store manager, and accountant are given rather low 
scores. The artist, as usual, displays almost no participation In 
strong confidence. This factor is basically a higher professional 
dimension with the addition of the senior business fields. It 
might have been predicted that the business occupations would have 
been dominant in this basically masculine realm. 



The conservative-radical factor brings the business fields 
to the high end for the first time by grouping accountant, busi- 
ness executive, office supervisor, retail store manager, personnel 
director, and industrial manager with the doctor. The artist 
anchors the radical extreme of the factor and he is approached by 
the liberal professions of scientist and college professor. It 
would seem that a moderate value on this dimension such as that 
held by sales manager, engineer, lawyer, school teacher, and 
social worker would represent an ideal position. The polar oppo- 
sites on this factor are the intellectuals and the business and 
medical conservatives. 



It should be emphasized at this point that the factor 
scores are based on marker scales. In a few cases these particu- 
lar scales may misrepresent the average position of an occupation 
on a factor as reflected in a number of scales. Also, the fact 
that all of these statements about occupations are inferences from 
questio nna ire responses must be remembered. All of these state- 
ments are about the images of occupations and not about real occu- 
pations inhabited by real people. 



Up to this point the factors have been considered one by 
one. It is also possible to examine the locations of occupations 
in a two-dimensional plane formed by two factors. For example, 
when cultured intellect and material and social success are con- 
sidered together, as in Figure 2, the combined impact of the most 
important characteristics of an occupation can be examined at one 
time. This plane emphasizes the unique position of the doctor who 
is at the high end of both scales. Lawyer and scientist have 
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Figure 2 

LOCATIONS OF OCCUPATIONS ON CULTURED INTELLECT 
AND MATERIAL AND SOCIAL SUCCESS 
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complementary scores on the two factors with lawyer being high on 
succeed, while scientist is high on intellect. College professor 
and business executive pair in the same way, and engineer falls 
between them with a higher success score than the college profes- 
sor and a better cultured intellect score than the executive. On 
these dimensions the engineer stands between the pure intellec- 
tuals and the business executive. School teacher and social 
worker are the economically disadvantaged cultured intellectuals, 
while the lower-level business occupations are the relatively suc- 
cessful non-intellectuals. In this sample of occupations there 
are no unsuccessful non-intellectuals. 



A second plane of considerable importance, represented in 
Figure 3, consists of personal control and strength and confidence, 
two dimensions of personality that seem to define ego strength. 

The occupations can be rank ordered in terms of the degree to 
which they participate in these two vital characteristics. Doctor 
clearly anchors the upper end of personal integration followed at 
a respectful distance by the lawyer. A third grouping of moder- 
ately high ranking contains engineer, scientist and college pro- 
fessor. A fourth category of middle ranking occupations contains 
the other fields with the exception of accountant, office super- 
visor and retail store manager that rated moderately low. The 
artist stands alone at the nadir of both scales. However, it is 
quite likely that he is virtually off the scale in some psycho- 
logical sense. His form of personal integration may be qualita- 
tively different from that of the other occupations. It is note- 
worthy that a high degree of personality organisation as defined 
by these two dimensions is most characteristic of the professions. 



A third combination of factors that is of interest in- 
volves cultured Intellect and conservatism and is presented in 
Figure 4. This combination of factors finds the seven business 
related occupations all grouped in the low cultured intellect 
and high conservatism quadrant. Only doctor is very high on both 
dimensions, while engineer, lawyer, school teacher and social 
worker are moderately high on the two factors. Scientist and col- 
lege professor are the liberal intellectuals, and the artist is a 
radical intellectual. In this comparison as in others, the pro- 
fessional-business dichotomy continues to appear as a vital 
dimension in the data. 



Three dimensional analyses are hard to conceptualize, but 
they add new understanding of the contours of the data. Sociabil- 
ity can be added to the cultured intellect and success factors to 
form a three-dimensional response space. This analysis highlights 
the grouping of doctor, lawyer, college professor, and business 
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Figure 3 



LOCATIONS OF OCCUPATIONS ON PERSONAL CONTROL 
AND STRONG CONFIDENCE 
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Figure 4 



LOCATIONS OF OCCUPATIONS ON CULTURED INTELLECT 

AND CONSERVATISM 
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executive with middle to high ratings on all three factors* 
Accountant* office supervisor* and retail stdre manager are 
grouped at the lower end of the three factor^* Scientist and 
engineer are scored as successful intellectuals who are rather low 
in sociability, while personnel director and pales manager are 
moderately poor non- intellectuals who are high in sociability. 

This three-dimensional comparison summarizes in a very compact 
format much of what is contained in succeeding chapters. 

Personal control, strength and confidence, and conserva- 
tism constitute another three-dimensional system. This arrange- 
ment presents a difficult grouping of points to organize. At dia- 
metric corners of the cube are the doctor and artist. The general 
shape of the data suggests that occupations earning either high or 
low scores on personal integration are quite conservative. There 
is a small cluster of occupations of moderate standing in personal 
integration, scientist, college professor, and social worker, that 
are the liberals of the occupational world. It would require a 
larger number of distinctive occupation titles to confirm this 
trend. 



These dimensional analyses are a sampling from all of the 
possible combinations of the six factors. They represent the most 
significant of the possible groupings as the later analyses will 
show. The patterns of occupation groupings noted in this first 
direct approach to the titles themselves preview many of the de- 
tailed results that emerged from the study. Not all of the char- 
acteristics of the occupations will appear later exactly as they 
have in this chapter. The responses of particular samples of stu- 
dents and the use of additional scales will shift the position of 
an occupation in relation to others in later analyses. Neverthe- 
less, the main outline of the occupational world as already 
sketched will remain stable. 
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Chapter V 

OLD AND NEW PROFILES OF OCCUPATIONS 



Amplification of the Profiles 



The parent study to this investigation contained an ex- 
hauatlve analysis using a correlation technique ttot «»tabllshed ^ 
the similarity of group responses to occupations when ten sampling 
units were compared. Combining data from the two studies, a more 
striking example of high agreement among very diverse sampling 
units was developed in Chapter II of this report. It could be 
argued that if the profiles of all occupations were essentially 
alike, then all sampling units would show high agreement as an 
artifact of the lack of variety among the characteristics of all 
occupations. The first study rejected the hypothesis that the 
high agreement among samples was a result of relative homogeneity 
among the profiles of occupations. An extended statistical inves- 
tigation of the differences between the mean scale values ^ of ^ 
carefully selected pairs of occupations established taat large 
and consistent differences existed among the pattern of scores o£ 
all occupations tested. 

The continuity between the data in the two successive 
studies establishes beyond the need for additional analysis the 
applicability of findings from the original study to the later 
data. Therefore, it can be stated with confidence that with. the 
exception of certain high school groups, the same * aslc ° f 

each occupation is shared by all groups in the study. The indi- 
vidual occupation images are clearly delineated, distinctive, 
and consistently differentiated from one another. No two occu- 
pations included in the main list are so similar that any one 
could be eliminated without discarding valuable information con- 
cerning student views of the world of work. It should be noted 
that women contributing to these images are rating occupations 
as they involve men. Apparently the belief system is so well 
established that women can do this without difficulty, and without 
differing markedly from the views expressed by men. 

In the earlier study a series of vignettes describing the 
occupations were written on the basis of a study of the oeansof 
scale values for each occupation. These means were obtained by 
sunning over eastern private and public college men and women 
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separately. The vignettes were based on long familiarity wtth the 
data and were Informed by Interview results which often gave Added 
meaning to relations among scale values. Admittedly, the profiles 
were subject to the bias of the writers. It Is quite possible 
that another observer would see the data differently and come to 
somewhat different conclusions. Nevertheless, these verbal de- 
scriptions of occupatl >nal Images are the most economical way tha 
the writers have been ible to devise of communicating a sizable 
body of data to a busy reader. 



In order to extend and enrich the view of the occupational 
world presented In the. first study, the Images of additional occu- 
pations were explored In this research. Two new sets of occupa- 
tion titles were prepared for use with the list of 35 scales on 
Form A of the questionnaire. These new questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to probability samples of midwestern public university 
liberal arts and sciences men and women. Alternate occupation 
list A Is presented In Table 22. Five occupations from the refer- 
ence set were Included In this list as a check on the stability of 
the responses as a result of a major change In the context of oc- 
cupational titles. If large changes occurred In the five check 
occupations, then It would be necessary to Investigate the impor- 
tance of interaction among adjacent titles. Table 23 summarizes 
the degree of agreement between the mean scale scores of the 
check occupational titles for two samples of midwestern public 
university liberal arts and sciences men and women. One group 
responded to the alternate list A questionnaire, and the other 
group completed the standard reference questionnaire. It Is dear 
that the check occupations from alternate list A were not affected 
materially by the change of context# The ten new titles included 
In list A were designed In part to Illuminate existing data such 
as In the case of the addition of (MD) to the title, doctor. 

Other new titles, such as minister, were Intended to provide In- 
formation on previously neglected professional fields. A second 
alternate list. List B, presented In Table 24, was administered 
to another probability sample of midwestern public university 
liberal arts and sciences students. This list served to give 
added Information on important occupations and to check a profes- 
sional school sample that will be described In a later chapter. 
Table 25 presents a summary of the performance of the 11 reference 
occupations In list B compared to the same occupation In the ref- 
erence set. Probability samples of 48 men and 43 women drawn from 
the midwestern public university population completed list B and 
were compared with matched samples from the same population that 
responded to the reference occupation list. Again the Independ- 
ence of occupation titles from their occupation context Is clear 
from Inspection of the comparison data. The new occupational 
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Table 22 



ALTERNATE SET OF OCCUPATION TITLES A 



Identifying 

No. Name 



•»w w 
20 


Attorney 


48 


Bookkeeper 


03 


Business Executive 


04 


College Professor 


45 


Doctor (M. D.) 


06 


Engineer 


18 


High School Teacher 


36 


Laboratory Technician 


26 


Minister 


09 


Office Supervisor 


47 


Osteopath 


10 


Personnel Director 


19 


Physicist 


29 


Salesman 


31 


Writer 
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Table 23 

COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONS CONTAINED IN BOTH 
REFERENCE SET AND ALTERNATE LIST A 



Identifying 

No. 


Name 


r of Mean 
Scale Scores 
from Two Sets 


No. of Scales 
on which Two 
Groups are 
Significantly 
Different* 


03 


Business Executive 


+.98 


0 


04 


College Professor 


+.95 


6 


06 


Engineer 


+.97 


1 


09 


Office Supervisor 


+.96 


2 


10 


Personnel Director 


+.97 


0 



Reference set, N «= 127 j alternate list A, N ■ 93. 
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Table 24 



ALTERNATE SET OF OCCUPATION TITLES B 



11 Identifying 

IJ No. 


Name 


n 01 


Accountant 


02 


Artist 


D 03 


Business Executive 


n 43 


Dentist 


^ 45 


Doctor (M.D.) 


n 


Engineer 


08 

ri 


Lawyer 


D 09 


Office Supervisor 


n 46 


Osteopathic Physician 


LI 1A 

10 


Personnel Director 


D 


Sales Manager 


13 


School Teacher 


D 14 


Scientist 


n 15 


Social Worker 


n 


Undergraduate 

College Professor 



D 







Table 25 

COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONS CONTAINED IN BOTH 
REFERENCE SET AND ALTERNATE LIST B 




Identifying 

No. 


Name 


r of Mean 
Scale Scores 
from Two Sets 

Men Women 


No. of Scales 
on which Two 
Groups are 
Significantly 
Different 

Men a Women** 


01 


Accountant 


+.98 


+.96 


0 


2 


02 


Artist 


+.96 


+.98 


3 


1 


03 


Business Exec. 


+.96 


+.96 


2 


3 


06 


Engineer 


+.94 


+.93 


1 


0 


08 


Lawyer 


+.93 


+.97 


2 


0 


09 


Office Supervisor 


+.90 


+.91 


2 


1 


10 


Personnel Director 


+.90 


+.93 


1 


1 


12 


Sales Manager 


+.94 


+.94 


2 


7 


13 


School Teacher 


+.97 


+.95 


0 


3 


14 


Scientist 


+.93 


+.97 


2 


2 


15 


Social Worker 


+.94 


+.96 


4 


1 



Reference set, N • 77; alternate list B, N ■ 48. 
^Reference set, N • 50; alternate list B, N » 43. 
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titles are used in the following section to amplify the profiles 
developed in the parent study. Mean scale scores for the refer- 
ence occupations from samples of midwestem public university 
liberal arts students and mean scores for the new occupations 
from additional samples of the sbme population are contained in 
Appendix B. 



Profiles: Old and New 



The occupational profiles that follow have been developed 
by inspecting the statistical data in three ways. First, the 
arrangement of scale values from high to low for a given occupa- 
tion were inspected. This highlighted the relative importance of 
various characteristics within the image. The dominant elements 
are emphasised and a pattern of strong and weak points emerged 
from this analysis. Second, the occupation scale scores of an oc- 
cupation were compared with those of all other high-level profes- 
sions and occupations. This technique focused attention on the 
strengths and weaknesses of the occupation in comparison with all 
other equal status fields. The relative place of scale scores in 
this context gave a clear sense of the impact of the occupation 
on the observer looking at it among several alternative occupa- 
tions. Finally, an occupation was compared in detail with all 
others to which it was closely related. This comparison often 
highlighted the fine structure of a field that was hard to dis- 
cern in a larger setting. Each of these three analytical atti- 
tudes contributed to the profiles that follow. 

The occupational profiles developed in the previous study 
are repeated here as they appeared before.? The collection of 
much additional data and the passage of seven years have not pro- 
vided grounds for making substantial changes in these written 
summaries. They have been quoted at length in many books and 
articles and have proven to be the most widely used section of 
the earlier study which now has become difficult to obtain. The 
original grouping of the occupations under the following five 
main headings has been retained: high-status professions, lower- 

status professions, high-status and lower-status business and 
managerial occupations, and expressive occupations. 





?The original profiles were based on a study of mean scale 
scores derived from 411 eastern private and public college men and 
492 eastern private and public college women. 
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"Doctor.®— Without any dou’jt tha doctor la a culture hero 
for college students. He anchors the desirable end of a surpris- 
ing number of scales. Indeed* the doctor’s position on a scale 
can be used as a reliable indicator of the ideal score on that 
scale. If he scores at an extreme then this is a valuable trait 
to possess; if he is in the middle then moderation on this attri- 
bute is probably most desirable. Medicine is rated by students 
as an extremely valuable calling which is richly rewarded by high 
social status, wealth and success. The doctor is favored with 
high opportunity for advancement, and he derives great personal 
satisfaction from his work. Compared to men in most other occu- 
pations he can count on an unusually pretty wife and a very happy 
home life. The doctor is very much reality oriented. He ap- 
proaches the world responsibly and with perseverance. He is out- 
standingly calm, confident and self-sufficient, while his great 
stability, caution and rationality are balanced by his adaptabil- 
ity. The doctor is seen as very much oriented to people although 
it appears that this may be partially a professional concern. 
Nevertheless he is thoughtful and unselfish; he gives of himself 
to others. The doctor’s cheerfulness and optimism fit well with 
his unfailing interest in and attention to others. His high in- 
telligence appears to be more a correlate of his strong, active, 
masterful qualities than a sign of the highest intellectual cul- 
ture. The image of the doctor calls to mind the general finding 
in differential psychology that desirable traits tend to go to- 
gether in the same person. There are no undesirable traits 
attributed to the doctor. Not every student feels drawn to the 
medical calling, but all recognize the remarkable personal and 
social attractiveness of the doctor’s role. 

It is a favorite pastime of social analysts, and particu- 
larly of foreign visitors to America, to point to our worship of 
the businessman. The data from this study suggest that the true 
hero in contemporary America is the doctor. He is successful, yet 
he serves others; he is at once masterful and gentle; and finally, 
he possesses high intelligence but maintains a close touch with 
concrete reality." 

Doctor (MD) was Included in both alternate occupation 
lists A and B. This title was designed in part to test the pos- 
sibility that some subjects might have been responding to doctor, 
physician and others to doctor, Ph.D. The results indicated that 
the titles Doctor and Doctor (MD) elicited from comparable samples 
of students mean scale scores that did not differ beyond that 
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®The profiles within quotation marks are taken from O’Dowd 
and Beardslee (I960). 
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which would be expected by chance. In other words, the title 
Doctor refers to the medical practitioner without ambiguity. The 
addition of the medical degree symbol did not cause any change in 
the perception of this profession. 

The occupational title, osteopath, was included in alter- 
nate list A, and osteopathic physician was among the new titles 
contained in alternate list B. A discussion of this professional 
medical image will be deferred until Chapter VII. It will be pos- 
sible to give a more adequate context for a Consideration of the 
osteopathic physician at that point. 










D 
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Dentist .— The alphabetical listing of occupations has been 
violated by placing the description of the doctor ahead of the 
dentist. This was done to highlight the ideal properties of the 
doctor and to provide an anchor point for the description of other 
occupations. The dentist image contains a very favorable grouping 
of desirable qualities. In general the dentist receives very pos- 
itive scores oh most scales, but he never earns extreme scores; he 
is good, but not great. To illustrate the point: he is rated 

high in wealth, social status, social popularity, and cleancut; 
while he rates only a moderately pretty wife and modest power in 
public affairs. The dentist is considered very cheerful, opti- 
mistic, attentive to people, and sociable. His profession re- 
quires that he work with people, and college students believe that 
he is talented in Interpersonal relations. The dentist is thor- 
oughly calm, cautious, responsible, and self-sufficient. He is in 
full control of himself; he is a mature adult. He is also strong 
and confident in his approach to the world, but this facet of his 
personality is less prominent than his inner strength. It appears 
that his role requires greater self-control than assertiveness in 
mastering the world. In a political and social sense, the dentist 
tends toward conservatism and conformity. On the very Important 
traits of intelligence and cultural interest, the dentist is ac- 
corded a respectable position. He emerges as intelligent, but not 
an Intellectual. His talents are great, but he is not highly cul- 
tured, nor is he an individualist. The dentist is very valuable 
and moderately unselfish. Generally, the dentist is an able man 
of marked inner strength who relates effectively to people in an 
important and demanding social role. He receives substantial eco- 
nomic rewards for his work which go to support a balanced and 
somewhat tame style of life. 

"Lawyer . — The image of the lawyer has many characteristics 
that are also attributed to the doctor. However, in almost all 
cases the doctor is rated more favorably on traits which they have 
in common. The lawyer possesses high social status, success, and 
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wealth. He has considerable opportunity to advance In his job and 
he Is outstandingly powerful In public affairs. The lawyer Is 
viewed as an outgoing, sociable person who likes to be with people 
and Is at ease In the company of others. The lawyer shares with 
the doctor realistic, persevering, forceful, strong and active 
qualities. He Is a person who Is effective In the world of ob- 
jects, events and people. These characteristics are qualified, 
however, by a high degree of hardness and self-assertlveness. 

There Is more than a hint of a selfish, manipulative attitude In 
the lawyer that Is wholly lacking In the doctor Image. 9 The law- 
yer Is perceived as having high Intelligence and good taste. He 
rates a pretty wife but his home life Is not seen as particularly 
happy. The lawyer, like the doctor. Is without negative proper- 
ties, but on many more scales than the doctor he earns values that 
come In the middle of the distribution of means from the 15 occu- 
pations. The drawing power of the lawyer Image Is obviously very 
great. It combines most of the rewards promised by the medical 
profession and possesses many of the same desirable personal prop- 
erties while providing somewhat more scope for less service ori- 
ented and less unselfish asd>itlons. Of particular prominence In 
the case of the lawyer Is the stress placed on sociability and 
access to public power ." 

The occupational title, attorney, was substituted for law- 
yer In alternate occupation list A. This was not done In response 
to any suggestion that lawyer was Inadequately understood. Rather, 
It served as a check on the characteristics of one of the few oc- 
cupations which possesses two equally usable titles. The Images 
of the attorney and lawyer generated by Independent samples of 
public university respondents correlated +.96. On only one of the 
35 scales on which the two Images produced by the separate groups 
were compared was the difference between means statistically sig- 
nificant. Therefore, the occupational labels lawyer and attorney 
are basically Identical and may be used interchangeably. In both 
cases a clearly defined profession Is described by college groups. 

"College Professor . —A dominant feature of this Image Is 
the great stress on intellectual competence accompanied by sensi- 
tivity to artistic or aesthetic experience. The professor Is seen 
as an Individualist with colorful. Interesting, exciting qualities 
coupled with a degree of rashness, changeability, emotional diffi- 
culties and lack of adaptability. It Is quite likely that he Is 
Interesting because of his emotional, unpredictable nature. In 



9 Whenever an occupation Is said to differ from another on 
a specific trait this refers to a difference In mean scale value 
between the two occupations that Is significant at the 5% level or 
less. 
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spite of these characteristics and a high score on radicalism he 
is granted considerable power in public affairs. Students rate 
the professor as very valuable and they see his role as a source 
of great personal satisfaction. On the debit side the professor 
is described as not well-to-do and lacking in opportunity for a 
vancement. This is a very different picture from the previous 
sketches. The college professor lacks the rich material rewards 
of the free professionals, and he does not equal them in either 
social or reality oriented competence. Where they are stable and 
dependable he is changeable and unpredictable. In one manner of 
speaking, the doctor and lawyer are of this world while the pro- 
fessor is out of it. His intellectual qualities are the primary 
asset of the college professor. Probably the most striking im- 
pression emerging from this profile is its lack of masculinity. 

It is predominantly a volatile feminine picture with emphasis on 
Intellect, sensitivity and impulsiveness. 10 ” 



In order to obtain a better understanding of the image of 
college professor, alternate list B contained the occupation label 
undergraduate college professor and a special sample responded to 
professor in graduate school. These terms were expected to un- 
cover the fine structure of the image that may have been concealed 
by the use of the generic term college professor. Only rojtaor 
fects were anticipated on the basis of past experience. The under 
graduate college professor evoked a pattern of scores that was 
very similar to college professor (r - +.84 and +.94 for two sam- 
ples). The only consistent and significant effect of the compar 
son was to define the undergraduate professor as lower in social 
status, wealth, power and colorfulness than the college professor. 
This result may have been a function of the fact that the under- 
graduate college professor was rated by undergraduate students at 
a large public university. If these students thought of such a 
professor as being associated with a small regional private col- 
lege, then the difference is quite understandable. Nevertheless, 
the effect was so small that college professor encompasses the 
undergraduate college professor with ease. 

Inspection of scale ratings for professor in graduate 
school indicated that this image is closer to the college Profes- 
sor than is the image of undergraduate college professor, but the 
differences are so small that only trends detectable by such sen- 
sitive techniques as a sign test can be discerned. It is proper 
to assert on the basis of the comparisons of the means of scale 



10^ n extended discussion of this image appears in 0*Dowd 
and Bear ds lee (1961a). 
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scores for each title that the college professor image is quite 
adequate to describe the range of college professors at undergrad- 
uate and/or graduate levels. 

"Scientist.— Two strong impressions are conveyed by this 
profile. First, the scientist is characterized by high intelli- 
gence dissociated from artistic concerns and sensitivities. This 
cool intelligence is linked with strong individualism in personal 
and political realms. Second, there is a clear lack of Interest 
in people on the part of the scientist. On a variety of scales 
tapping aspects of sociability the scientist anchors the undesir- 
able end of scale scores for all the occupations studied. A good 
deal of control is implied by the description of the scientist as 
self-sufficient, rational, persevering, and emotionally stable. 

He has power in public affairs but he is rated only moderately re- 
sponsible and quite radical. This suggests that uncertainty about 
the motives and trustworthiness of the scientist noted in younger 
people by other investigators lingers on in college students. The 
personal life of the scientist is thought to be quite shallow, his 
wife is not pretty, and his home life is not very happy. He is 
rewarded by great personal satisfaction, considerable success and 
reasonable opportunity for advancement. He enjoys moderate wealth 
and social status. In summary, the scientist is a cool, con- 
trolled intellectual. He is competent in organizing the world of 
things but disdainful of the world of people. Although more 
richly rewarded than the college professor, the scientist con- 
trasts strikingly with him in aesthetic sensibilities and social 
skills. It should also be noted that the scientist is clearly a 
masculine figure in a desexualized way. When the scientist is 
compared with the doctor the source of many of the difficulties 
in recruiting scientists becomes evident. Only a limited group 
of young people would feel either qualified for or interested in 
matching the image just developed.* 1 " 

Physicist .— A Special Instance of the Scientist: Much of 

the research that has contributed to an understanding of the pub- 
lic response to the scientist has been unclear as to the relation 
between the generic scientist and specific scientists such as 
chemists, biologists, and physicists. The title physicist was in- 
cluded in alternate list A to give at least one specific point of 
reference for understanding better the image of the scientist. 

The physicist was chosen because interview data suggested that he 
is the archetype of the scientist for college people. 



llA more detailed analysis of this image is contained in 
Beardslee and O'Dowd (1961b). 




A comparison of the image of the scientist held by a pub- 
lic university sample and the image of the physicist of the spe- 
cial sample indicated that physicist is clearly incorporated in 
the term scientist. The two profiles correlated +.94, and were 
differentiated by only three significant differences when means 
on 35 scales were compared. There was a trend in the data which 
was related to intuitive expectations about special properties of 
the physicist. He is a more calm, cautious, responsible and less 
Individualistic figure than the unqualified scientist. At the 
same tifre, the physicist Is rated as slightly less sensitive, in- 
terested in art, and colorful than the scientist who is quite low 
already in these qualities. The physicist does tend to get a 
higher 'rating 0 n wealth than the scientist. The general impres- 
sion conveyed by the physicist’s ratings is of a slightly more 
controlled, deliberate and worldly figure than the scientist, 
nevertheless, when physicist is compared with any other occupa- 
tion it is certain that he is fully involved in the image of the 
scientist. 

^ Engineer .— On the whole, engineering is something of a 
colorlesr profession for liberal arts students when compared with 
the alteratives already mentioned. The image of the engineer is 
most easily understood when juxtaposed with that of the scientist 
with whom engineer has many features in common. The engineer 
is rated generally intelligent but not nearly so powerful in this 
regard as the scientist. On the other hand, although he is no 
social lion he is considerably more socially adept than the scien- 
tist. The engineer i* quite successful and reasonably wealthy, 
but he gains less satisfaction from his work than the scientist 
derives from pure research. Finally, the engineer is more con- 
servative and more likely to be a conformist than the scientist. 
Except for these important differences the engineer is almost 
identical with the scientist." 



Lower-Status Professions 

"School Teacher .— In every classification of occupations 
according to social status the school teacher is located in the 
second or third tier among the professions. However, school 
teaching accounts for the occupational preferences and choices of 
a substantial percentage of college graduates. The school teacher 
image is dominated by the depressed economic state of the profes- 
sion. The teacher scores conspicuously low in wealth, social sta- 
tus, and advancement opportunity. He has little power in public 
affairs, and he cannot even command an attractive wife, although 
he can count on a happy home life - just the opposite of the 
lawyer' 8 situation. The teacher is considered intelligent. 
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sensitive and interested in art much as the college professor but 
to a lesser degree. Further, he is attentive to people and un- 
selfish in his relations with them. In this regard he has a serv- 
ice orientation somewhat like the doctor’s. Finally, the teacher 
is seen as lacking in confidence and in hard, assertive proper- 
ties. Once again the feminine component is high but now it is 
associated with a more nurturant and at the same time dependent 
quality. Unlike the professor, the teacher has a rather calm 
impulse life.l^" 



The school teacher image is particularly weighted toward 
the high school teacher from the evidence obtained in interviews 
with students. Alternate occupation list A was used to test this 
possibility by including the title high school teacher in place 
of school teacher. A comparison of the profiles of high school 
teacher and school teacher indicated that the two terms have iden 
tical connotations. The correlation of the means of the two pro- 
files obtained from two probability samples was +.98 and they 
differed on only two of 35 scales at the five percent level. 



M Social Worker .-- Of all the professions studied social 
work seems least suited to men. On the positive side the socia 
worker is highly sensitive to the needs and wants of others. He 
is a person who is eager to help others even at the cost of great 
personal sacrifice. However, he is not an active, gregarious, 
popular person in social relationships; rather, he is more focussed 
on the problems of people than on their personalities .The social 
worker is perceived as thoughtful, adaptable, responsible and self- 
sufficient. He is cheerful and optimistic, and he en J°y® a " appy 
home life although his wife is notably unattractive. The social 
worker is rewarded with great personal satisfaction and little 
else. In terms of material success, wealth, status or public power 
he is near the bottom of all the occupations. Like the school 
teacher, he is low in confidence, assertiveness and toughness. 
However, unlike the teacher, he is rated low in intelligence, as e 
and artistic sensitivity. The social worker is almost purely a 
servant of the people who must derive his entire reward from the 
pleasure of helping others. It seems unlikely that a person can 
cultivate this orientation; it must have to come spontaneously or 
be supported by an ideological commitment of the highest order. 




^Additional commentary on the image of the school 
teacher appears in O’Dowd and Beardslee (1961b). 
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Laboratory Technician .-- This occupational title describes 
a lower-status scientific field that has Interesting features and 
gives meaning to the image of the scientist. The title was in- 
cluded In alternate occupation list A. The profile of the labora- 
tory technician Is rather drab, but it does not seem out of place 
In the grouping of high-level professions and occupations as do 
the Images of the bookkeeper and salesman that will be discussed 
later In this chapter. Rather, It has a quality that resonates 
with the lower- level business occupations such as office supervi- 
sor and retail store manager. The laboratory technician Is moder- 
ately Intelligent, wise, confident, and realistic about life. He 
Is very responsible, cautious, and he is quite free of emotional 
problems. Unlike the scientist, the lab technician Is rather 
deancut, conformist, and conservative. He shares with the scien- 
tist a low level of sociability, attentiveness to others, and pop- 
ularity. On such traits as cheerfulness, perseverance, sensitiv- 
ity, and self-sufficiency he falls in the middle of the values 
attributed to a range of occupations. The laboratory technician 
enjoys very little power In public affairs and he Is relatively 
uninterested In cultural activities. The technician experiences 
a reasonable level of personal satisfaction and his job Is rated 
moderately valuable. For the most part, the laboratory technician 
does not receive extreme values on the rating scales. He emerges 
as a hard working, relatively . dependent professional who gains 
modest satisfaction from his work and receives reasonable rewards 
for his efforts. This Image should attract the task-oriented per- 
son with a retiring personality and limited ambition. 

Minister . —This man Is dedicated to the Interests of others 
and he has come to terms with himself. The minister Is very cheer- 
ful, optimistic, confident, strong, and responsible. He Is socia- 
ble, popular, and attentive to people and remarkably unselfish. 

His calm, cautious, cleancut, and conservative nature suggests a 
man In whom trust can be placed. His lack of emotional problems 
is unique among the occupations studied. The minister Is Intel- 
ligent, wise, sensitive. Interested In art and Influential In pub- 
lic affairs. The minister obtains great satisfaction from his 
work. His calling is valuable and he Is blessed with a happy home 
life. His social status Is only adequate at best. There are two 
flaws In this picture of the youthful, attractive, able, well- 
adjusted man In the service of men and the community. The minister 
Is very poorly paid for his efforts to serve society and his wife 
Is not expected to be very pretty. It would seem that young people 
might be attracted by this profession, but there is the need for a 
special call to activate the positive Image given the special char- 
acter of the work and the great financial sacrifice that Is 
required. 






High-Status Business and Managerial Occupations 



"Business Executive . — The business executive role is the 
ultimate aim of many of the undergraduates who start out £or busi- 
ness careers and of others Who select this option after abandoning 
professional aspirations. The business executive is extremely 
high in social status, wealth and success. He has power in publ c 
affairs, opportunity to advance himself, and even a very pretty 
wife. He is classified as quite conservative, but when his con- 
servatism is paired with his good taste a picture of quiet elegance 
is suggested. He possesses the sociable properties earlier noted 
in the lawyer, accompanied by a confident, assertive, masculine 
manner. He is also rated strong and active, responsible and per- 
severing. Thus far the sketch coincides very much with that of 
the highly favored lawyer. The differences between them are not 
many but they are important. The business executive does not pos- 
sess the high intelligence or the hard, rational properties that 
make the lawyer a most formidable figure. The executive is even 
less service oriented than the lawyer; he is in fact a selfish 
individual. Finally, the business executive is believed to pos- 
sess a component of excitability and emotional instability jdiich 
probably relates to the popular belief about his tendency to suf- 
fer from peptic ulcers. The business executive has both weak- * 
nesses and personal problems that offset to some degree his wealth 

and status.” 




"Industrial Manager .— It was originally expected that this 
occupation would clustered!* business executive at the top of a »e 
business hierarchy. The students, however, classified the indus- 
trial manager at the head of the lower status business and indus- 
trial positions in their responses. He is predominantly character- 
ized by toughness and insensitivity. The industrial manager is a 
hard, strong, confident, self-assertive, poker-playing c || a **cter • 
This picture of strength and drive is supported by a high degree 
of emotional stability. He has plenty of opportunity for advance- 
ment and considerable wealth. There is however a price «ca<*ed 
for all this surgency, for the industrial manager is optionally 
insensitive and intellectually and aesthetically underprivileged. 
He is something of a dull conformist in political and « 

realms who derives little sense of satisfaction from what he does. 
There is a kind of mindless power about the Image reminiscent of 
the machines with which it is associated by students. 






"Personnel Director.— In connection with this occupation 
Whyte (1956) notes that tor corporation-bound students, * . . < the 
perso nn el slot is the glamour one....it seems to promise the 
agreeable role of a combination YMCA worker, office Solouon , and 
father confessor to the men at the lathes' (p. 81). The responses 
of college students support these observations. The personnel di- 
rector is sociable and attentive to people, with a cleancut, Ivy- 
league flavor. He attends to people and he helps them without be- 
coming too involved and without sacrifice to himself. His temper- 
ament is calm, stable, and flexible; he is not plagued by doubts 
and their attendant emotional difficulties. He is a cheerful and 
optimistic person living a happy home life on a reasonable income, 
attended by a pretty wife. There is evidence in the image of a 
paucity of ideals and convictions, but this is not strong. It is 
true that the personnel director is neither highly successful nor 
particularly Intellectual, but he is respectable in these terms. 
This is a remarkably safe image for a student to seek. It prom- 
ises a life-8 tyle and a self-concept that is close to the middle 
class ideal of comfort and accomplishment." 

" Sales Manager . — This man appears to be a rather shallow 
extrovert. He has a fair degree of forceful confidence and a 
friendly, sociable manner. At the same time he is a selfish, im- 
pulsive, and somewhat undependable person. His properties are 
best explained by the traditional picture of the aggressive and 
slightly unscrupulous salesman. The sales manager is believed to 
have but limited intelligence and he is rated as very insensitive 
in the aesthetic sphere. Finally, the sales manager is classified 
as an uninteresting person who derives but little satisfaction 
from his work." 

Salesman.— Interview data suggested that the sales manager 
was a high level representative of the business community. The 
managerial title was chosen for the original study to indicate a 
level of business occupation comparable to the professional fields. 
The relatively undistinguished images that were elicited by sales 
manager, office supervisor, and personnel director was remarked 
upon by a number of people in the business world. They suggested 
that the responses were discounting the value of the managerial 
titles and giving a traditional stereotype of a line salesman, 
office worker, and personnel man. The opportunity to explore this 
hypothesis was presented with the testing of alternate occupation 
list A. The title salesman was included in the new list, and per- 
sonnel director was left unchanged for a check occupation. 

When the salesman profile was compared with the image of 
the sales manager produced by the paired public university samples 
a clear difference was revealed. The two profiles showed a 
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relatively high correlation (r 3 +.83) indicating a similar pat- 
tern of scores, but on 16 of 35 scales the means of the two pro- 
files were significantly different (12 scales ■ p( .01; 4 scales * 
p(.05). This many differences in means i_> well beyond chance in 
these data. The two profiles of personnel director obtained from 
these same independent samples correlated +.97 and did not differ 
statistically on any scale. Clearly the salesman is not the same 
as a sales manager and on almost all scales the salesman's scores 
deviated toward the unfavorable pole. 

The salesman is at best marginally eligible for inclusion 
in this group of high-level professions and occupations. The stu- 
dents presumably are not thinking of a salesman at a senior level 
of industrial or professional sales work. Rather, they seem to 
Include in their reference points more of the salesman visiting 
retail stores, small businesses and other difficult small volume 
selling targets. This is highlighted by the very low scores the 
salesman is accorded on social status, value, and power in public 
affairs* In addition he is treated as quite unintelligent and not 
Interested in art. Therefore, on two major evaluative dimensions, 
intelligence and culture, and wealth and status, the salesman is 
at the extreme low end of the range of occupations. On the posi- 
tive side of the ledger, the salesman is active, cheerful, opti- 
mistic, self-assertive. He is sociable, attentive to people and 
also selfish and unpopular. The picture emerges of an aggressive 
person of limited abilities and a shallow personality striving 
hard to survive in a competitive field in which personal and 
material rewards are quite limited. Liberal arts students are 
not drawn to careers in sales, and the image of the salesman indi- 
cates some of the concerns that students harbor in this area. The 
attribution of an unhappy home life to the salesman is consistent 
with the image and the concerns of students about his way of life. 
The salesman more than most business employees can be expected to 
work primarily for his rewards away from the job. The intrinsic 
reward in selling is quite invisible to the liberal arts students. 

To summarize this discussion, it should be emphasized that 
the salesman is not perceived as a member of the high-level busi- 
ness and professional group of occupations. The brief profile de- 
scribed above is not a fair estimate of this image because it is 
derived from a comparison of the salesman with a cluster of pro- 
fessional careers. Were the salesman compared with a set of simi- 
lar occupations of only marginal Interest to college students, he 
would probably be described more sympathetically and fairly. 
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"Accountant . — If the doctor is the occupational hero, the 
accountant is the anti-hero of the occupational world. Clearly 
his negative properties are dominant. He is low in status, not 
well-to-do, and unsuccessful. He has little power in public af- 
fairs, not much opportunity for advancement, and his job is lowest 
of all the occupations studied in providing personal satisfaction. 
The accountant is a conformist, with a minimum of social skills. 

He is not very intelligent, nor has he developed his personal and 
aesthetic sensibilities. He is rated as passive, weak, soft, 
shallow and cold. He is submissive, unsure of himself, and eva- 
sive in meeting life. His positive characteristics of caution, 
stability, conservatism, and calmness rest upon a shaky emotional 
interior. They probably refer most directly to his control of a 
limited area of occupational specialization. Students have a 
rather specific model in mind when they produce this wretched por- 
trait. He is apparently something of a Victorian bookkeeper, 
chained to a desk and a ledger, from which he has no inclination 
to depart for traffic with the world or contact with man. There 
is some doubt in the beliefs of students as to whether or not the 
accountant is alive." 

The New York Times reported the above image of the account- 
ant several years ago, and a version of the preceding profile was 
carried by at least one wire service. The description of how stu- 
dents viewed the accountant raised a storm of protest from the 
accounting profession, and several national and regional officials 
raised serious questions about the integrity of the data and the 
writers. This objection was based largely on the misconception 
that the report claimed to describe the personal and life-style 
qualities of the accountant as they actually were. One common 
complaint was that the term, accountant, probably connotes a sub- 
professional bookkeeper for most young people, and the research 
was tapping the image of the bookkeeper. There are two answers to 
this possibility: first, the accounting profession should be 

deeply concerned if this confusion exists between bookkeeper and 
accountant in the minds of college students,:; second, the image of 
the bookkeeper can be tested and compared with that of the account- 
ant. Alternate list A contained the occupation bookkeeper among 
the titles tested. 

Bookkeeper . —The evidence is very clear that the account- 
ant is different from and distinctly superior to the bookkeeper in 
all major dimensions on which the occupations are rated. The 
accountant may be the least highly regarded of the business occu- 
pations, but he is at a different level in the occupational world 
than the bookkeeper. It is clear that the bookkeeper belongs in a 
different group of occupational concepts than the selection of 
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occupational titles included in this research. The profiles of 
scale scores for the accountant and bookkeeper correlated +.91 
indicating high similarity in the arrangement of responses to the 
two occupations. However, on 25 of the 35 scales the means were 
significantly different (20 scales » p<.01; 5 scales - p<.05) tfien 
the two occupations were compared « On 15 of 35 scales the book- 
keeper obtained a less favorable value than all other occupations 
that have been studied. 



It does not seem appropriate to draw a profile of the book- 
keeper in this context. The unfavorable portrait that would emerge 
will be in large part a function of comparing this occupation witn 
a very different level of occupations. The primary value of this 
analysis is to establish that the accountant is not being confused 
with the bookkeeper by college students. ( The accountant is a 
well-established and clearly recognized participant in the world 
of business. The image that attaches to accounting is quite nega- 
tive and gives no indication that it is changing for the better. 



“Office Supervisor and Retail Store Manager . —The profiles 
of these two occupations are not easily distinguished from one an- 
other. They also resemble rather closely the picture of the ac- 
countant, although they have a few more redeeming properties. 

These two occupations are close to the average of all the occupa- 
tions on the calm, cautious, stable and rational properties that 
are so marked in the accountant image. Both occupations are per- 
ceived as implying a reasonable degree of interest in people, 
sociability, and popularity, as well as a normally cheerful out- 
look. These two supervisory occupational roles also are rate 
closer than accountant to the middle of the distribution of values 
on confident, self-assertive, hard and active qualities. In all 
other respects the office supervisor and retail store manager are 
scored almost exactly as the accountant. These are clearly low- 
status, unattractive Jobs from the point of view of a man or woman 
who has entered an arts and science college program. 



Expressive Occupations 



“Artist.— This calling is included in the list because, 
although outside the ordinary occupational structure, it is for 
many young people either a positive or negative reference point 
in their thinking about career alternatives. On a number of 
scales the artist anchors the end opposite that marked by the doc- 
tor. The artist is of course noted most prominently for his sen- 
sitivity to matters of aesthetic importance. This is associated 
with a variety of traits reflecting violent emotions and impulsive 
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expression. For example, he is intuitive, rash, changeable, 
excitable, and attention-demanding, While being deep, interesting, 
and colorful. His outstanding individualism and radicalism accom- 
pany a group of traits indicating irresponsibility and unwilling- 
ness to contribute to society in a disciplined way. The artist is 
uninterested in people and evidently unsuccessful with them. His 
moods tend to be dark, depressed and pessimistic. The only reward 
that he can expect for his work is a high sense of satisfaction. 
Neither wealth nor status, nor any other marks of the rich full 
life are associated with the artist. A blind labeling of the role 
might easily describe this profile as applicable to a teenager in 
the throes of adolescent problems .” 




o 

D 



0 

D 

D 

0 

D 




Writer .— This title was selected to give additional under- 
standing of the expressive occupations that were represented only 
by the artist in the earlier research. Writer was selected be- 
cause it is a relatively accessible field for both college men and 
women. The writer is a study in contrasts that form a rather in- 
telligible psychological grouping. He is strange, radical, indi- 
vidualistic, rash, and beset by emotional difficulties. The 
writer is also artistic, sensitive, excitable, and demanding of 
attention. All of these qualities are associated with the writer's 
status as a very colorful figure. It is not surprising that the 
writer is labeled as extremely irresponsible. This combination of 
traits is grouped with an extreme degree of passivity, depression, 
and pessimism. The home life of the writer is described as very 
unhappy in comparison with that of all other occupations. There 
emerges a picture of a tragic figure who is at variance with soci- 
ety and deeply troubled. The life of the writer is both exciting 
and frustrating because it requires that he be sensitive to reali- 
ty and attempt to change it in the face of a continuous realiza- 
tion that the world is rarely responsive to the writer's efforts. 



The social status, economic affluence, and social popular- 
ity of the writer are believed to be rather limited. The writer 
will likely have an unattractive wife. He will be selfish, eva- 
sive about reality, and lack basic confidence. On the other hand, 
the writer is viewed as reasonably intelligent, wise, strong, and 
personally effective. He does exert some influence in public af- 
fairs and he is regarded as moderately valuable. The writer is a 
sociable sort and he is regarded as reasonably attentive to people. 
The personal satisfaction attained by the writer from his work is 
modest but real. In summary, this is an occupational role that 
combines a detached artistic function and temperament with a need 
to interact with the world of men and events. Inspection of the 



role suggests that it contains painful and irresolvable contra- 
dictions. 
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The profiles reprinted from the first study provide a 
graphic expression of the properties of the different occupational 
roles as they are viewed by liberal arts and sciences undergradu- 
ate students. The high-status professions are clearly the leaders 
of the occupational world. Doctor and lawyer 9 the independent 
professionals , contain exceptional groupings of desirable quali- 
ties. The salaried professionals, college professor and engineer 9 
also possess very attractive images although they both contain 
some limitations. The scientist has a strong image, but there are 
negative properties in the stereotype that would lead to its avoid- 
ance by many young men and women. The lower-status professionals 
share in the highly desirable dimension of cultured intellect and 
sociability. At the same time, they demand a total and selfless 
commitment of a member on the understanding that the rewards for 
devoted service must come largely from personal satisfaction and 
not from material gain. The business occupations on the whole are 
not praised by these college students. The business executive 
and personnel director are both viewed rather positively, but 
neither of them participates heavily in the key dimensions of cul- 
tured intellect and personal control. The rest of the business 
alternatives seem to be regarded with some clarity and little sym- 
pathy by the liberal arts student population. 

The new study has added several additional important occu- 
pations to the array and expanded the snope of the original pro- 
files. The dentist seems clearly to belong among the leading 
professional men. The American reverence for the medical profes- 
sions is further confirmed by this observation. The minister is 
almost midway between the high and lower status professional 
groups. On such important dimensions as cultured intellect, soci- 
ability, and personal control he rates very well, but on material 
and social success he is in serious difficulty. In a sense, the 



minister is the masculine counterpart of the basically feminine 
occupations of school teacher and social worker. The laboratory 
technician introduces a new kind of highly trained specialist 
into the professional realm. In the business grouping, both 
salesman and bookkeeper were discussed in some detail. Probably 
neither of these occupations should be included in the set of 
higher-level fields that have been the main concern of this study. 
The writer has been Included in the expressive grouping to provide 
companionship for the artist. Again, the powerful problems that 
surround the expressive areas are apparent in the writer^ pro- 
file. It is apparent, that a career choice of an expressive occu- 
pation is qualitatively different from choosing to enter business 
or a standard profession. 



Additional data has been presented to clarify several of 
the images. That the doctor is undoubtedly a physician, and that 
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the lawyer cannot be distinguished from an attorney can be 
inferred from the data. College professor, school teacher, and 
scientist have been found to have rather broad meaning and the 
capacity for encompassing several sub-areas within their images. 
Accountant and sales manager have been clarified by testing titles 
with which they could have been confused. The results of these 
additional analyses have confirmed the stable and consistent char- 
acter of the Images. College students have very well developed 
views of the social goals and personality traits that aspirants to 
specific high-level occupational roles should possess. 

The general attractiveness of the images of occupations 
should be related to the career preferences of students. This can 
be tested by studying the ideal preference scores for occupations 
that can be obtained from the like-to-be scores. The more desir- 
able images should attach to the more frequently preferred occupa- 
tions. Table 26 contains the ideal preference scores on the 
reference set of 15 occupations for public and private university 
men from both the east and midwest. The occupations contained in 
the alternate lists are not included due to the relative instabil- 
ity of their like- to-be scale values. 

Inspection of the like-to-be scores shows that the high- 
status professions of college professor, doctor, lawyer, and 
scientist received strong preference scores from undergraduate 
liberal arts students. The cultured intellect scale is dominant 
in these professions students indicated that they greatly prefer. 
The business executive was also given a high rating, consistent 
with his generally favorable image. The school teacher and the 
engineer appeared to mark the end of the group of favored and 
chosen professional careers. Artist, social worker, and personnel 
director all had more uneven images than the starred professionals 
and they showed intermediate preference scores. The remaining 
five occupations are all in the negatively stereotyped business 
group and they were accorded low preference scores on average. 

In general the ideal preferences expressed by students are closely 
related to the quality of the images drawn from their responses to 
the occupations questionnaire. 

At the right side of Table 26 is a tabulation of the actual 
career plans of the male undergraduate liberal arts and sciences 
students. Career aims are also in accordance with the attractive- 
ness of occupational images. The first six images in order of 
ideal preference score and profile attractiveness account for over 
half of the established career plans of these student samples. 

The college professor seems to be rather under-chosen by the pub- 
lic university students. This may be related to their somewhat 
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Table 26 



IDEAL AND REAL OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCES OF 
UNDERGRADUATE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE MEN 



Occupation 3 


Ideal Preference Scores 
Priv. Col. Pub. Univ. 
(N - 369) (N - 489) 


Actual Occupational Plans^ 
Priv. Col. Pub. Univer. 
(%) (%) 


College Prof. 


2.47 c 


2.90 


10 


4 


Doctor 


2.97 


2.86 


13 


9 


Scientist 


3.10 


3.09 


11 


8 


Lawyer 


3.19 


2,75 


10. 


10 d 


School Teacher 


3.46 


3.68 


13 d 


15 d 


Business Exec. 


3.75 


3.13 


lie 


5® 


Artist 


3.78 


4.31 


1 


1 


Engineer 


3.83 


3.80 


3 


2 


Social Worker 


4.25 


4.47 


— 


1 


Personnel Dir. 


4.55 


3.92 


— 


2 


Industrial Mgr. 


4.66 


3.91 


— 


tmm 


Office Supervisor 5.29 


4.76 


— 


— 


Sales Manager 


5.42 


4.76 


2f 


If 


Ret. Store Mgr. 


5.62 


5.04 


— 


— 


Accountant 


5.63 


5,09 


•mm* 


2 



Occupations are rank ordered on the private college means. 



^Percentages o£ all men students are listed. 

C A low score signifies proximity to the like-to-be end of 
the scale. 

^Including teacher (level unspecified), 
including business (level unspecified). 

^Including sale^tL^n (level unspecified). 
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more modest social origins and limited means. In turn, the pri- 
vate college students express a slightly higher than expected 
selection of business and business executive. Nevertheless, the 
general trend Is for these real choices much as the Ideal choices 
to correspond with the quality of the occupation profiles 
described earlier In the chapter. 
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LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF OCCUPATIONAL IMAGES 



The original studies in the Occupations Project were con- 
centrated in a relatively brief span of time. The basic occupa- 
tions questionnaire (Osgood and Cattell forms) was established, 
tested, administered to 1178 subjects, and analyzed in terms of 
its properties in spring 1958 and during the academic year 1958-59. 
Its purpose was to explore as broadly as time, energy, and ingenu- 
ity would permit the Images of occupations held by college stu- 
dents. Of particular Interest at the time was the desire to dis- 
cover whether college experience changed these images. The study 
followed closely upon the release of the Jacob book. Changing 
Values in College (1957) which focussed attention on this kind of 
Issue. The late fifties was a time when concern with the effects 
of college attendance was just beginning to attract widespread 
attention. This issue has grown to be a matter of major public 
Interest during the decade of the sixties. 

It is reasonable to hypothesize that a four-year college 
experience will change a young person's views of the occupational 
world. He should become sensitized to the nuances of high-level 
occupations and professions as a result of contact with fellow 
students planning their careers, experiences in the classroom, 
and a growing awareness of his own occupational future. The 
rather naive stereotypes that a freshman brings to college should 
be largely dispelled by the time he is a senior. Conceivably, 
freshmen would hold quite narrow conceptions of occupations, while 
seniors would have a broader and more diversified set of views in- 
spired by a growing awareness of the range of personal styles, 
social situations, and Internal differentiations characteristic of 
every major field of work. The precise mechanisms that would ini- 
tiate and mediate this change are not clear, but they are widely 
alleged to be elements in the process called education. 




First Study of Freshman-Senior Differences 



There are two reasonable ways in which to assess the 
changes that occur in occupational images as a result of a college 
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education. 13 One procedure was explored in the £irst study. This 
consisted of comparing the images held by random samples of fresh- 
men and senior students in the same college being tested at the 
same time. This is a cross-sectional procedure which assumes that 
freshmen and seniors will differ as a result of educational forces 
that have impinged as yet only lightly on freshmen and with maxi- 
mum power on seniors. This technique suffers from a serious meth- 
odological flaw. Should differences be found in the seniors 
views compared to those of freshmen, the differences may be a 
function of a differing initial outlook of seniors resulting from 
social forces that existed when they were freshmen and not a con- 
sequence of the college experience. In other words, the seniors 
may hold unchanged images, and images that were just as different 
from those of current freshmen when the seniors were freshmen as 
they are now. On the other hand, were it to be discovered that 
seniors and freshmen have similar views at a point in time, this 
is only circumstantial evidence that seniors have not changed 
since they were freshmen. In effect, the cioss-sectional proce- 
dure is not an adequate device for assessing the impact of four 
years of college on any attitude system. 

The 1958-59 data established that there were but small 
differences between freshmen and senior images of occupations. 

Both men and women in private colleges gave evidence of the same 
pattern of differences when freshmen were compared with seniors 
as did public university men and women. Also, public college 
freshmen and senior differences were correlated significantly with 
private college differences. Nevertheless, the average number of 
significant freshman-senior differences per occupation over 48 
scales for' four major sampling units, eastern private college men, 
eastern private college women, eastern public university men, and 
eastern public university women, was only 5.09. The most pro- 
nounced trend in these data was a form of "senior pessimism, that 
is, a tendency on the part of seniors to give scores more toward 
the negative end of the scales to all occupations. The engineer 
was given a markedly lower score on cultured intellect scales by 
all groups of senior students. He earned a very disproportionate 
segment of the negativism of seniors. Various combinations of 
the four sampling units gave evidence of small but consistent 
freshman to senior changes on specific occupations. The general 
trend in the data indicated that seniors are more discriminating 
in their assignment of cultured intellectual scores to the various 



I3jt is not intended here to comment upon the possibility 
that the passage of four years in any setting between the ages of 
18 and 22 would have an effect. 
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occupations. This is the one evaluative dimension on which large, 
significant, and consistent freshman-senior changes were observed. 
This appears to be the most significant dimension of occupational 
evaluation, and it may be the most responsive to educational expe- 
rience. The following statement is the conclusion that was re- 
ported at the end of the analysis of freshman-senior differences 
in the earlier research: 



One of the most important aims of education is 
to correct the stereotypes that people carry in 
their heads. These results do not give any evidence 
that occupational stereotypes are influenced by even 
the most expensive liberal arts education. This can- 
not be explained by appealing to the accuracy of 
these stereotypes since it is certain that the fan- 
tastically high agreement among subjects does not re- 
flect the diversity that exists behind the occupa- 
tional titles that have been rated, (p. 106) 



Second Study of Freshman-Senior Changes 



As a result of the limitations of the first study in meas- 
uring the effect of college experience, a much more powerful re- 
search design was developed to explore this issue further. The 
second study was longitudinal in nature and permitted an analysis 
of change, or its absence, in the same groups of respondents over 
a four-year period. The first study only permitted the inferring 
‘of change from group differences. A longitudinal study is the 
only research design that will give an accurate picture of the 
effects of experiences on attitudes;" The same subjects are ob- 
served before* and after a designated set of events and the 
observed changes can be attributed to the intervening events with 
some confidence. Ideally, a control group is also observed which 
experiences the passage of the same period of time but is isolated 
from the exp erimental conditions. This desirable refinement in 
design was impossible of attainment since a non— college control 
group comparable to this population of entering freshmen could not 

be found. 



A detailed description will be given of the design of this 
central study in the Occupations Project. The two original 0 and 
C forms of the occupations questionnaire were used in this study. 
The testing program proceeded in four stages. First, all 227 mem- 
bers of the entering freshman class of eastern private men's 
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liberal arts college A completed the questionnaire during the ori- 
entation testing program prior to beginning classes In September, 
1958. In May, 1959, late In their freshman year, a group of 41 
science-oriented students were retested on the standard question- 
naire as part of a special study— a 100% response was obtained. 

In the spring of 1960, near the end of their sophomore year, a 
probability sample of 60 from the original group were admlnls- • 
tered the questionnaire. On this occasion also, a 100% response 
was obtained from the sample. Finally In the spring of 1962, 
just prior to their graduation, each of the 174 students who were 
still enrolled In the student body was asked to complete the same 
questionnaire for the last time. Usable questionnaires were ob- 
tained from 167, or 96%, of the eligible seniors.^ The rate of 
cooperation from the subjects at each retest point added greatly 
to the value of the results. Except for seven non-respondents In 
the final testing, all drop-outs from the sample were students 
who failed to complete their college work on a normal schedule. 

It should be noted that only the first testing of the group of 
students was done In a captive testing situation. On each succes- 
sive retesting with the lengthy Instrument, students were handed 
the questionnaire by a student agent who requested cooperation In 
continuing an Important study. Only the skill of the agents and 
the goodwill of the students accounted for the quality of the sam- 
ple. It Is Important to emphasize at this point that only one 
highly selective eastern private men's college Is the source of 
these data. 

The main effects In the longitudinal study can be seen by 
comparing freshman and senior occupation mean scale scores on the 
total group of 167 students. This Is a comparison of two testings 
of the same people on the same Instrument administered at the very 
start of the freshman year and again In the last months of the 
senior year. The most Important result Is the preservation of the 
Images of the occupations over the four-year period. Table 27 
presents In the left-hand column the correlations of freshman and 
senior mean scale ratings by occupations. The median of these 15 
correlations Is +.95; therefore, It Is clear that the basic out- 
lines of the Images were consistent over a four-year academic 
course. However, there was a marked change In the mean scale 
scores on a number of occupations as evidenced by the number of 
significant differences between the mean scale values of occupa- 
tions (Table 27, the two right-hand columns) when freshmen and 




^Testing on two occasions was experienced by 93 stu- 
dents, on three occasions by 66 students, and In all four possible 
Instances by just 8 students. 
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Table 27 



LONGITUDINAL STUDY 

COMPARISON OF FRESHMAN- SENIOR TEST-RETEST RESULTS 
ON SEVERAL MEASURES , ALL SUBJECTS (N - 167) 



:aB=Kaa=ssss2 



laaeassi 



No. o£ Significant 





Correia- 


Average Dif- 


Scale Differences 




tion of 


ference of 


Between Fresh. & Srs. 




Mean Scale Mean Scale 


out of 48 


Scales 




Values , 


Values, All 


Freshmen 


Seniors 




Fresh. & 


Scales Fresh. 


Lower 


Lower 


Occuoation 


Seniors 


Minus Seniors 


Value” 


Value 






(N * 167) 






Accountant 


+.96 


-.14 a 


16 


1 


Artist 


+.96 


-.04 


11 


7 


Business Exec. 


+.97 


-.28 


20 


0 


College Pro£. 


+.92 


-.55 


40 


1 


Doctor 


+.94 


-.39 


35 


1 


Engineer 


+.81 


-.45 


34 


5 


Industrial Mgr. 


+.92 


• • 16 


21 


4 


Lawyer 


+.94 


-.35 


32 


1 


Office Suprv. 


+.95 


-.29 


28 


l 


Personnel Dir. 


+.91 


-.33 


26 


0 


Ret. Store Mgr. 


+.95 


-.25 


24 


l 


Sales Manager 


+.97 


-.18 


15 


0 


School Teacher 


+.97 


-.50 


37 


0 


Scientist 


+.91 


-.37 


30 


3 


Social Worker 


+.98 


-.29 


26 


0 


a Minus value 


indicates 


that the seniors assign higher or 


less desirable scores since 


the scales have been arbitrarily 


oriented for analysis so that 1.0 is always 


at the "desirable" 



pole. 



b Lower values are closer to 1.0, the systematically desig- 
nated desirable end o£ the scale in the statistical analyses. 
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senior test results were compared# The tabular data give evidence 
that, on average freshmen gave higher scores than seniors to occu- 
pations on many scales. This is an expression of the senior pes- 
simism noted in the earlier study. Seniors gave generally lower 
scores than freshmen to all occupations and on all scales. It 
appears that seniors found it more difficult than freshmen to 
attribute high positive values and easier to assign negative 
scores to any occupation. This effect was not a tendency to move 
all occupations toward the middle scale value, or a regression to 
the mean. Rather, it was a consistent shifting of scores toward 
the negative side of the seven-point scales. Seniors were more 
negative, critical, and pessimistic about occupational character- 
istics than freshmen, at least in this one private college. Their 
experience of the world as it came to them through the academic 
filters during four years led to a degree of skepticism or perhaps 
"sophistication. 11 It is apparent in Table 27 that not all occupa- 
tions were equally influenced by senior pessimism. Several occu- 
pations, college professor, school teacher, doctor, and lawyer 
were sharply changed in a negative direction during four years, 
and others such as artist, sales manager, and accountant were 
changed to a lesser extent. Rather than discuss individual occu- 
pation changes over the four years, it will be more instructive 
to turn attention to the sequence of changes in the images that 
occurred from freshman to sophomore to senior years. 



Forty-eight students were retested on two occasions. 

These students were asked to complete the instrument as beginning 
freshmen, again as second-semester sophomores, and a third time 
just before graduation. This design permits an assessment of the 
time in terms of the first or second half of college education 
that the senior pessimism shift occurs. This may prove to be 
sophomore pessimism, rather than an effect that accumulates over 
a full college term. Table 28 summarises correlations of fresh- 
men and sophomore means and sophomore and senior means. The 
averages of the mean scale differences and the number of signifi- 
cantly different scales on each occupation for the test retest 
comparisons are recorded in Table 29. A careful inspection of 
these two tables provides evidence that there was a discernible 
tendency for the changes to higher (less desirable) values among 
advanced students to be more pronounced in the first two years of 
college than in the last two years; however, the trend to upper- 
class pessimism was clear in both segments of the college program. 
The tendency for sophomore-senior correlations to be as high or 
higher than freshman-sophomore correlations in 14 of 15 instances 
supports this view. Inspection of the pattern of significantly 
different mean scale scores in Table 29 leads to the conclusion 
that changes in occupational images in this college were greater 
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Table 28 



LONGITUDINAL STUDY 

CORRELATION OF FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE AND 
SOPHOMORE-SENIOR MEAN SCALE SCORES 
(N - 48) 



Occupation 


Correlation of Mean Scale Scores 


Fresh, and Soph. 


Soph, and Srs. 


Accountant 


+.94 


+.97 


Artist 


+.98 


+.98 


Business Executive 


+.95 


+.96 


College Professor 


+.92 


+.93 


Doctor 


+.92 


+.94 


Engineer 


+.85 


+.93 


Industrial Manager 


+.94 


+.94 


Lawyer 


+.8? 


+.90 


Office Supervisor 


+.94 


+.96 


Personnel Director 


+.92 


+.92 


Retail Store Manager 


+.94 


+.94 


Sales Manager 


+.95 


+.97 


School Teacher 


+.93 


+.95 


Scientist 


+.92 


+.96 


Social Worker 


+.97 


+.96 
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In the freshman and sophomore than in the junior and senior years. 
Of equal importance is the pattern of changes in occupational 
images that can be discerned. The following grouping describes 
the rhythm of changes in occupational images that will be analyzed 
in detail: 

A. Occupations in which the major change in the image 



occurred mainly during the first two years— 

College Professor 
Doctor 
Engineer 
Scientist 

B. Occupations in which the major change in the image 
was continuous over the four years— 



C. Occupations that changed relatively little in image 
over the four years— 



It should be noted that no occupation showed a pronounced change 
in its image only in the last two years; and no occupation shifted 
in the direction of more desirable scores at any time during the 
four years. 

This pattern of changes indicates that for a group of high- 
status professional occupations, a major change toward a less 
flattering image took place early in the college career of stu- 
dents. These are fields frequently chosen by the liberal arts 
college students as their own careers, and they are all fields 
that have strong positive images. Apparently, experiences encoun- 
tered early in college caused these students to become more skep- 
tical about the sterling qualities of the fields that they and 
their fellow students planned to enter. The grouping of occupa- 
tions that showed a continuous change is next in popularity as 
ideal career opportunities. The magnitude of the total shift in 
imagen over four years was similar for both the first and second 
groups of occupations. The third group consisted of a set of oc- 
cupations rarely chosen by liberal arts college students and 
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carrying a fair loading of negative features for these students. 
These latter occupational images were shifted only slightly to 
the negative pole in comparison with the attractive and rewarding 
professions. Throughout these data there is an element of skepti- 
cism or pessimism. It appears as if students are beginning to arm 
themselves against possible disillusionment by approaching the on- 
coming occupational world more cautiously and with fewer illusions. 



Understanding of the changes that took place in the images 
during the college years for this one college population is aided 
considerably by exploring the detailed structure of the data. 

What changes take place in the perception of particular occupa- 
tions, and do these changes demonstrate any clear patterning and 
consistency? In order to answer these questions the images of 
several key occupations were examined in detail. College profes- 
sor and doctor were selected from the early change group. Engi- 
neer was also chosen from this group, primarily to study the 
implications of its unusually low correlation between testing 
periods. School teacher and lawyer were selected to represent the 
continuous change pattern, and artist was examined because of its 
resistance to the pessimism trend. Each of the occupations will 
be discussed in terms of the longitudinal changes in its turn. 



College Professor: This image was given less favorable 

ratings by upperclassmen on all scales except one, wealthy. The 
college professor was perceived as less poor by seniors than by 
freshmen. For economy of analysis the change in this image is 
best expressed in factor terms. Sociability, confidence, and suc- 
cess are the three factors on which the professor lost notably in 
the positive features of his image. The scales that mark these 
dimensions were strongly represented in the large and significant 
lowering of scale values over the span of the college years. The 
professor's cultured Intellect, personal control, and lack of con- 
servatism were changed to a lesser degree. The changes on the 
three key dimensions were all clear and well-established in the 
freshman-sophomore comparison. Thus, the contact of students with 
the college professor during the first two years of college was 
associated with his being perceived as less cheerful, and atten- 
tive to people (sociable); less confident, responsible, and real- 
istic about life (confidence); and less successful, powerful in 
affairs and cleancut (success). The college professor image 
changed more dramatically overall than that of any other 
profession. 

Doctor: The doctor also showed a large change in the neg- 

ative direction on most scales^ .In this image, the major changes 
were all concentrated on cultured intellect. The doctor was 
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perceived by seniors in comparison with freshmen as significantly 
less wise, thoughtful, deep. Intelligent, interesting, unselfish, 
and possessing a lower level of good taste. The doctor also re- 
ceived a lower range of scores on scales that constitute the 
strong and confident dimension such as confident, persevering, 
realistic about life and responsible. However, the major changes 
were concentrated in the cultured intelligence factor. There are 
many other scales on which the doctor shifts in the undesirable 
direction, but they do not form a coherent pattern. A detailed 
analysis of changes over the two-year spans indicated an unusual 
shape to the changes. Almost all of the negative shift on cul- 
tured Intellect occurred before the junior year, and the confi- 
dence dimension changes took place between the sophomore and 
senior years. There seems to have been modification in the per- 
ception of the doctor with the passage of time. Early college 
experiences tended to reduce considerably his initial status in 
the Intellectual realm, while later college experiences were 
detrimental to the view of the doctor's confident, reality- 
oriented qualities. This enormously positive image is eroded in 
college where it is regularly subjected to attack by the academic 
community. In spite of the attacks on the image, it maintains a 
very favorable relative position and it manages to hold a high 
position on all but one evaluative dimension— albeit an Important 
one. 



Engineer: This occupation is Included in the discussion 

both because it showed major negative changes in the freshman 
and sophomore comparison and because of its low intra«*image corre- 
lations from one testing period to the next. Analysis of the data 
shows that the engineer declined on all scales er 'ot for those 
which define personal control. The scales which are lowered over 
the four-year period do not form a pattern relating to the factor 
structure. A set of shifts of emphasis within the image occurred 
which seem to be divesting it of Interesting or exciting features. 
The scales that showed a sharp lowering in value included inter- 
esting, colorful, adaptable in habits, has good taste, deep, per- 
severing, personally effective, socially popular, valuable, suc- 
cessful, and sociable. These items are drawn from many factors 
and represent a generalized changing of the picture of the engi- 
neer. In the first two years the engineer's stereotype was lower- 
ed on a concentration of cultured intellect scales, but in the 
sophomore-senior comparison this trend was obscured. 

Lawyer: Except for a cluster of persona, control scales, 

the lawyer moved downward on all items. This image belongs in the 
group of occupations that demonstrated a consistent decline aver 
the four-year college time span. The major changes were concen- 
trated on cultured intellect. A large duster of ~des showing 






.negative shifts included wise, interesting, colorful, individual- 
ism, intelligent, valuable, great personal satisfaction, deep, has 
good taste, and personally effective. A less important pattern of 
changes were centered on the sociable dimension and included 
attentive to people, optimistic, active, socially popular and self- 
assertive. No other dimension displayed large negative changes. 
Both of the factors were clearly evident in the negative changes 
recorded from freshman to sophomore testing. No factor pattern 
can be identified in the changes recorded b.etween the sophomore 
and senior years. The strong intellectual status of the lawyer 
was attacked during the early part of the college experience. The 
sociable features of the lawyers also were given lower scores by 
sophomores . 

School Teacher: This is a second occupation which experi- 

enced a rather consistent trend of negative changes from freshman 
to sophomore, and from sophomore to senior years. Cultured intel- 
lect contributed a major amount to the large decline of average 
scale values for the school teacher. Sociability scales declined 
to a moderate degree and in a consistent pattern. Finally, the 
scales associated with personal confidence, confident, strong, 
realistic about life, and responsible among others, were lowered 
in scale values a relatively small amount. Unlike the findings 

the previously described occupations, these changes were dis- 
cernible only in the comparison of sophomore and senior students. 
During the passage of their college years, the undergraduates were 
hard on the image of the school teacher. His most attractive 
attributes were sharply reduced in values, leaving unchanged only 
the factors on which his standing was not very favorable to begin. 

Artist: This is the one representative of the relatively 

stable images that will be described. In this case a clear re- 
arrangement of views occurred in a four-year time span. On two 
dimensions the artist shifted in the positive direction in scale 
values. The artist was perceived as growing more sociable in the 
freshman-senior comparison as represented by more favorable scores 
on attentive to people, socially popular, and sociable. The 
artist also gained in material and social success on such scales 
as high social status and personally effective. It might better 
be emphasized that the artist became less unsociable and less un- 
successful. The artist image changed in the standard pessimism 
direction on strength and confidence. The relevant scales were 
persevering, confident, strong, and self-assertive. This negative 
shift appeared mainly in the sophomore to senior period, while the 
positive shifts were clearest in the early years of college. It 
is intriguing to find that the artist was the only occupation with 
an improving image during college for these private liberal arts 
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college students • This observation has some Interesting implica- 
tions for interpreting the meaning of a liberal arts education* 

Inspection of the scales that showed marked changes toward 
the negative or less desirable pole in the senior year compared 
with the freshman year reveals a clear pattern of changes. 

Table 30 presents the average differences between senior and fresh- 
man values over the 15 occupations for the scales that changed the 
most. This is a way of observing how the items are used by stu- 
dents without reference to a particular occupation. It is clear 
that seniors gave much lower scores on average on the cultured in- 
tellect scales. Nin* of the first ten scales in degree of nega- 
tive change have hit * loadings on cultured intellect. There was 
a secondary trend of lowering components of strong confidence. 

It is instructive to note that the other factors were not involved 
to a marked degree in the senior pessimism shift. A separate 
study of the freshman-sophomore and sophomore-senior changes can 
be made from the data in Table 31. It is quite apparent that the 
cultured intellect changes occurred largely in the first two years. 
The strong confidence decline and a shift in success occurred in 
the sophomore-senior period. The latter variation was not suffi- 
ciently dramatic to show in the freshman to senior comparison. 

This analysis of the behavior of scales across occupations 
indicates that the effect of early experiences in one particular 
college led to a serious questioning of the intellectual and cul- 
tural status of many high-level occupations. It is possible that 
contact with an entirely new level of intellectual and cultural 
sophistication in college revealed to students a new meaning for 
this dimension. They may have come to realize that their earlier 
attribution of a high intellectual status to school teachers, doc- 
tors, and lawyers, among others, failed to take into account 
another level of Intellectual activity they did not then suspect. 
This is suggested by the finding that the anchor occupation on 
cultured Intellect, college professor, did not lose status in 
this dimension nor did the artist whose cultural strength is very 
great. This new definition of intellectualism includes an inten- 
sive concern with ideas, a drive to be cognizant of the best and 
latest writing and thinking on intellectual topics, and an empha- 
sis upon original analysis. In the artistic realm the higher 
sophistication Involves electronic and medieval music, the latest 
New York trends in painting and sculpture, and a commitment to 
experimental theater. In general, an alertness to both trends and 
fads in ideas and the arts defines the higher intellectual who 
represents a new world of interests to many a freshman. This ex- 
perience may establish a new meaning for cultured intellect that 
accounts for a rearrangement of the ordering of occupations. 
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Table 30 






LONGITUDINAL STUDY 

AVERAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FRESHMAN AND SENIOR 
SCALE VALUES OVER 15 OCCUPATIONS (N • 167) 



Scale 


Average Difference* 


has good taste 


-.60 


Intelligent 


-.54 


wise 


-.53 


thoughtful 


-.52 


responsible 


-.52 


Interesting 


-.50 


colorful 


-.49 


deep 


-.49 


valuable 


-.48 


successful 


-.47 


optimistic 


-.46 


persevering 


-.45 


unselfish 


-.45 


personally effective 


-.43 


confident 


CM 

sr 

• 

1 


Average Difference 

over 48 Scales 


-.30 



^Negative values Indicate that senior scale 
averages are away from the end of the scale listed 
on the left. 
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Table 31 

LONGITUDINAL STUDY 

AVERAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE AND 
SOPHOMORE AND SENIOR SCALE VALUES OVER 15 OCCUPATIONS 

(N - 48) 



Freshman and Sonhomore 


Sonhomore and 


Senior 


Scale 


Average 
Differ ence a 


Scale 


Average 

Difference a 


good taste 


-.49 


responsible 


-.28 


wise 


-.41 


confident 


-.26 


thoughtful 


-.40 


self-sufficient 


CM 

• 

1 


valuable 


-.37 


successful 


-.23 


unselfish 


-.34 


powerful in 
public affairs 


-.20 


deep 


-.34 


colorful 


-.20 


optimistic 


-.31 


wise 


-.20 


interesting 


-.30 


socially popular 


-.20 


Mean Difference 
over 48 scales 


-.16 


Mean Difference 
over 48 scales 

v 


-.09 



Negative values indicate that the scale averages of the 
older of the two groups are away from the end of the scale listed. 
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The sophomore to senior tendency to give lower scores on 
personal confidence may reflect a growing awareness of students 
about the lack of security that characterizes many adults. The 
students showed a pattern of reducing the strength and confidence 
of some highly regarded occupations such as doctor, school teacher 
and artist. Perhaps some of the ideal qualities of strength, per- 
severance and realism that were originally associated with these 
fields looked less plausible as a student approached peer status 
with adult professionals. This seems less a feature attributable 
to a college education than the effect of maturity and proximity 
to a career. 



: 

i 



Changes in Ideal Occupation Preferences 



Do the ideal preferences reflected in responses to the 
like- to-be scale change in the course of college? Table 32 pre- 
sents the average freshman and senior preferences for all subjects 
and the like-to-be scores at three points in time for the sopho- 
more retest subjects. Inspection of the left-hand columns indi- 
cates that the rank-ordering of ideal preferences was maintained 
almost intact over the four years. The single exception was the 
occupation ’'artist," which shifted dramatically from ninth rank 
for freshmen to the second place for seniors. This change is con- 
sistent with the earlier evidence on the relative stability of the 
image of the artist in the face of senior pessimism. The artist 
apparently changed from a relatively unattractive, or threatening, 
occupational alternative and way-of-life to a glamorous, exciting, 
ideal option for many of these liberal arts students. The oppor- 
tunity of the artist to be free, unconventional and able to 
express his inner life acquires great positive valence for these 
liberal arts upperclassmen. Many of them foresee that in the 
business and professional world for which they are bound they will 
have to manage their impulses and control emotions. The artist is 
free of this constraint which is oppressive to some contemporary 

students. 

The sophomore retest data on like-to-be is included to 
demonstrate the progressive nature of like- to-be changes for the 
college students. The artist grew steadily more appealing during 
the four-year period. Personnel director and scientist gradually 
shifted to lower scores. Business executive, doctor, engineer, 
office supervisor, retail store manager, and sales manager dropped 
in attractiveness during the first two years; lawyer and school 
teacher changed to lower like-to-be values primarily after the 
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“The highest average like-to-be score possible is 1»00, and 7.00 is the extreme would not 
like-to-be score. 




sophomore year. This pattern of preference score changes is not 
the same as the image shifts discussed earlier in this chapter. 
These data indicate again that differential changes occurred among 
the occupations with a trend toward a concentration of changes 
early in the college years. 



The Impact of College on Response Variability 



Social scientists have invested considerable time and 
effort attempting to assess the effects of attending four years 
of college. One of the measures they have used to assess the in- 
fluence of higher education is the differential degree of agree- 
ment in value areas among freshmen and upperclass students. Por 
examp le, they ask whether the political views of seniors are more 
or less varied than those of freshmen? If, for example, seniors 
give evidence of greater homogeneity of view, it is taken to mean 
that the college experience gives rise to a greater consensus 
within the student body. Host of these studies have had to rely 
on the comparison of cross-sectional samples of freshmen and 
seniors tested at one point in time. This procedure has some 
basic logical flaws. A rarely noted limitation is that if a 
greater consensus is discovered among the seniors, it may be the 
result of four years of college, or it may result from the selec- 
tive attrition of students with disparate views. The cross- 
sectional design cannot, ordinarily, disentangle the two interpre- 
tations. The data obtained in the longitudinal study permitted a 
penetrating analysis of this issue by comparing test results of 
seniors with their own test responses as freshmen. In this way 
the effect of selective drop-outs is controlled since all drop- 
outs are excluded from the comparison. 

A variance was computed on the mean of every scale for 
each occupation on the freshman testing, and the analogous vari- 
ance was computed for the senior retesting of these freshmen. 

The freshman and senior scale variances were then compared for 
each occupation and the larger was noted. If senior variances are 
found to be consistently smaller than freshman variances, then 
there is evidence that greater agreement exists among students on 
the responses to occupations in the senior year. Table 33 summa- 
rizes the relative magnitude of variances by occupations indicating 
that the senior testing revealed the greater agreement of re* 
sponses. The table suggests that the highest level of senior 
homogeneity of responses was attained in rating the business- 
related occupations. There appeared to be less senior convergence 
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LONGITUDINAL STUDY 

COMPARATIVE VARIANCES OF MEANS OF SCALES BY OCCUPATIONS 
FOR FRESHMAN AND SENIOR TEST-RETEST 



Occupation 


No. of 

Scales 

with 

Higher 

Freshman 

Variance 


No. of 

Scales 

with 

Higher 

Senior 

Variance 


Level of 
Significance 
of Difference 
(V < ) 


Accountant 


42 


6 


.01 


Artist 


37 


11 


.01 


Business Executive 


37 


11 


.01 


College Professor 


30 


18 


n.s. 


Doctor 


27 


21 


n.s. 


Engineer 


36 


12 


.01 


Industrial Manager 


39 


9 


.01 


Lawyer 


34 


14 


.01 


Office Supervisor 


40 


8 


.01 


Personnel Director 


30 


18 


(!• S • 


Retail Store Manager 


41 


7 


.01 


Sales Manager 


39 


9 


.01 


School Teacher 


30 


18 


n.s. 


Scientist 


37 


11 


.01 


Social Worker 


38 


10 


.01 








There is a reasonable amount of evidence to indicate that 
the drop-outs were different from those students who remained in 
college for four years. In a subtle way the drop-outs appeared to 
be more sophisticated than their more persistent colleagues. For 
example, as freshmen the drop-outs assigned slightly lower scores 
to the occupations over all scales than the future graduates. 
Second, the drop-outs tended to give lower scores on the cultured 
intellect scales than the future seniors. These two trends sug- 
gest the drop-outs tended to be a little more like seniors than 
the non-drop-outs. On several occupations. Including engineer 
and lawyer, the future drop-outs developed a profile of scores 
that departed from that of freshmen who would remain in a direc- 
tion consistent with the profiles produced by the graduating 
seniors. It should also be noted that the like— to— be scores for 
stay-in and drop-out freshmen were identical. Finally, there is 
evidence that the drop-outs as freshmen had a greater variance in 
their scale values, grouped by occupations, than the more persis- 
tent students. This indicates that the drop-outs held a greater 
range of views about occupations than those who remained. These 
several indicators point to the likelihood that the drop-outs as 
freshmen compared with the successful degree candidates as fresh- 
men tended to be more like seniors in their occupation evaluation 
patterns. The greater variance of responses that the future drop- 
outs demonstrated suggests that they were in less agreement about 
occupations as freshmen than the students heading straight for a 
degree. The drop-outs were a relatively heterogeneous group in 
terms of their views about occupations and they might have influ- 
enced the tendency toward senior homogeneity of images had they 
remained in college. 



Summary 



A longitudinal study was undertaken of the images of occu- 
pations held by male undergraduate students in one private liberal 
arts college. The purpose of the study was to ascertain whether 
college attendance is associated with a systematic change in occu- 
pational images. If changes are found, what shape do they take 
and what is their significance? 

The basic finding is that consistency in the images of oc- 
cupations was demonstrated over the four years of college. 

College brought about small but interesting changes in the 
images. First, there was a general shift of responses to the neg- 
ative pole of scales, which has been labeled senior pessimism. 
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Second, the effect of senior pessimism did not fall equally on all 
occupations, nor did it represent equally all factor groupings. 
Analysis of the fine structure of the data showed that some occu- 
pational images were altered primarily in the first two years of 
college; others were shifted mainly in the last two years, and 
still others changed in a smooth, uninflected manner. It was 
found that the decline in favorable ratings was heavily concen- 
trated in the cultured intellect grouping of scales and the 
strength and confidence scales showed a less dramatic change. A 
comparison of the like-to-be patterns for freshmen and seniors 
revealed the meteoric rise of the artist to a place in ideal favor, 
second only to the college professor. An important by-product of 
the study was the discovery of strong evidence that college led to 
a greater homogeneity in the perception of occupations among these 
students. This is a consequence of a liberal arts college educa- 
tion that deserves careful study. Finally, the data Indicated 
that as freshmen students who did not graduate were more sophisti- 
cated in their perception of occupations than the graduates were 

as freshmen. 
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Chapter VII 




OCCUPATIONAL IMAGES HELD BY PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 

/ 



Liberal Arts and Pre-professional Populations 



n 



The occupations Project was focussed entirely upon under- 
graduate liberal arts student groups in its early phases. This 
was a deliberate choice of emphasis designed to shed light on the 
views of the occupational world held by students free to choose 
among a range of post-college options. In career selection, the 
liberal arts and sciences students retain their freedom to move 
in a variety of directions. Admittedly, the undergraduate history 
major is not likely to seek a graduate career in science, but he 
may choose to enter business, law, medicine, teaching at several 
levels, among a series of alternatives. 

Another reason for focussing on the liberal arts students 
is that they are least likely to have a particularly strong com- 
mitment to one occupation in the list. Therefore, it is believed 
that the most unbiased available college picture of the occupa- 
tion profiles will be produced by this group. Obviously, pre- 
medical students or future scientists will tend to have special 
views of their intended fields, but this is balanced or averaged- 
in by dealing with liberal arts students as a group. From an 
instructional point of view, such professionally oriented students 
are grouped with many others of different occupational persuasions 
in a liberal arts program. 

A third general reason for testing liberal arts students 
is related to the first two. The liberal arts students provide a 
base-line of response scores against which to measure other 
groups. Small colleges are often exclusively devoted to the 
liberal arts, and if the study is to have wide relevance it must 
be meaningful to the smaller institutions. All large universities 
also have liberal arts programs, therefore the focus on liberal 
arts is relevant to the large institutions. Liberal arts students 
represent the only meaningful population comparisons between the 
two general types of higher educational institution. It is also 
possible to compare high school students in a college preparatory 
track with liberal arts undergraduates. 
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The question has been raised continually since the 
research began about the applicability of these findings to col- 
lege students with cleat professional aims* It has been suggested 
repeatedly that students in large universities enrolled in sepa- 
rate professional schools night have a different outlook on the 
occupational world* Surely, it has been argued, the pre- 
professional students in a university would have a rosy conception 
of the professions for which they are preparing. 

The occupations questionnaire was administered to a proba- 
bility sample of the pre-professional freshman and senior men en- 
rolled in the Schools of Business Administration, Engineerings and 
Education of the midwestern public university. In addition, a 
probability sample was drawn of freshman and senior women in the 
School of Education. The method of distributing and collecting 
the questionnaires was by paid undergraduate student agents as 
described in Chapter I. Each male agent was given a randomized 
list to contact consisting of male students drawn from all the 
pre-professional groups. One woman agent was responsible for con- 
tacting all of the women in the pre-professional sample. The data 
in Table 34 summarizes the characteristics of the sample and the 
response rate that was attained. 

Table 34 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRES 



BY PRE-PROFESSIONAL GROUPS AND CLASS LEVEL 



Class 


Business 

Administration 


Engineering 


Education 




N 


N 


Men 

N 


Women 

N 


Senior 


43 


47 


34® 


26 a 


Freshman 


46 


53 


52 


55 


Total 


89 


100 


86 


81 


7 » Completed 


85% 


957. 


827. 


777. 



a The n umb ers are low in these categories because of the 
insuperable difficulty of contacting student teachers involved 
in practice teaching. 
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The general response level was satisfactory. The relatively small 
numbers of senior education tiajors was regrettable but unavoidable 
given the pattern of full-time teaching internships at this uni- 
versity. As far as bould be determined, the sampling procedure 
and the response pattetns did not introduce any bias into the 
results. 






Business Administration Students 



The Business Administration majors have an opportunity in 
the occupations questionnaire to respond to a number of fields 
closely related to their undergraduate area of specialization. 

They should know much more about the business related occupations 
than the liberal arts students, and they should have Information 
that would encourage them to make more differentiated responses. 
Given their special training and somewhat separate academic social 
setting, it is possible that business students compared with 
liberal arts students would respond differently to the entire 
spectrum of occupations. There is good reason as noted in 
Chapter III to believe that both business administration and engi- 
neering students differ from liberal arts students in the way they 
organize their perceptions of occupations. 
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The responses of the business students and those of a 
sample of 232 male freshman and senior liberal arts majors in the 
same midwestera public university were compared on all 15 occupa- 
tions. This is an interesting comparison in view of the recent 
speculation about the poor conception of business careers that is 
held by liberal arts college students throughout the nation. A 
n umb er of observers have recently awakened to the fact that col- 
lege students are repelled by many aspects of the business world. 
The data from the Occupations Project have shown that college 
students have had a critical view of the business fields for at 
least a decade. However, it has only been in the past two or 
three years that business has been faced with a seller's market 
on the part of good college talent. This has happened at exactly 
the moment in history when major industries have "discovered" the 
potential value to them of capable graduates. This turn of events 
has made manifest a long latent problem in the image of business 
as a career. The comparisons described in this particular chapter 
permit an exploration of the possibility that students who select 
a busi ne ss curriculum have a different orientation than liberal 
arts students. Is the poor standing of the business fields in the 
evaluations of liberal arts students resisted by the business 
majors? 








First, oh 8 even occupations the business majors held images 
that did not di££er from those held by liberal arts men. Doctor, 
engineer, lawyer, school teacher, scientist, social worker, and 
personnel director, all projected the same images to these two dis- 
tinct populations of student*, the mean scale scores of the two 
groups differed on fewer than seven scales^ and the correlations 
of the seven profiles of meads ranged from +.91 to +.96. It ] 

shbuld be doted that one business related occupation, personnel 
director, was included in this group. In general, it appears that 
business majors shared with liberal arts students the images of a 
group of important professions. 

Two occupations, artist and college professor, were per- 
ceived somewhat differently by the business and liberal arts stu- 
dents as indicated by significant differences on seven scales in 
the two instances. The business students' view of the artist ] 

correlated +.96 with that of liberal arts students, but tended to 
be slightly more negative. The business group perceived the 
artist as being both less intellectual and strong and confident. 

In the case of college professor, the correlation between the two 

groups of +.89 indicated somewhat less general agreement. The 

business students perceived the professor as more conservative 

and more sociable than did their liberal arts colleagues. At the i 

s ame time, the business students rated the professor as less 1 

intellectual and lower in personal control. These observations on | 

the college professor raise the possibility that there may be I 

grounds for these small differences in images in the experience of 

the two groups • Could it be that business administration faculty 

differ sufficiently from liberal arts faculty to give rise to 

these results? 1 

Six business related occupations have not yet been ac- 
counted for. In every one of these cases the difference in pro- 
files of scale scores between business and liberal arts students 
were large and significant. However, the patterns of scale means 
did not differ greatly. The correlations of scale means between 
groups for the occupations ranged from +.86 for accountant to +.91 
for both industrial manager and retail store manager. This indi- 
cates that business students attributed to business related fields 
the same internal structure of characteristics as did liberal arts 
students. On the other hand business students assigned business 
fields a very different level of scale values in keeping with 

i 



15 In comparisons of two independent groups on one occupa- 
tion at least seven pairs of means must be different at the .05 
level to reject the hypothesis that the two profiles of occupa- 
tion means are drawn from the same population of means. 
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different perceptions of the occupations. On three of the 
business occupations, business executive, accountant, and sales 
manager, the business students held a much more positive view. 

The busifiess executive was converted from a "good guy" into a 
"great guy." He emerged as a broad-gauged , all encompassing 
servant bf the people. His intellectual status was raised to a 
very high level, and he was accorded a very high level of 
strength end confidence. HO was also perceived as more sociable 
by the business students in comparison with liberal arts students. 
These are dimensions on which the executive stood quite high with 
liberal arts students. Thus the business students appeared to be 
highlighting the strengths of the executive. They did not shift 
him to ridiculous heights, however. For example, he was not seen 
as more intelligent than the college professor or more attentive 
to people than the doctor. The business students specified that 
the executive is less conservative than the liberal arts people 
would have him. 

In the case of the accountant the business majors were 
forced to repair a faltering image. Conservatism and personal 
control, pronounced features of the liberal arts student image of 
the accountant, also were viewed as central features by the busi- 
ness students. However, on intellect and strong and confident 
the accountant was believed to be much better equipped by business 
majors. His standing oh material and social success and sociabil- 
ity was also improved significantly in the ratings of the business 
majors. The business students perceived the accountant as a 
decent, hard-working, moderately sophisticated and socially re- 
spected person. His image remained calm, cautious, and dour, but 
it was endowed with energy, talent, strength and a dedication to 
service. 



The sales manager was also salvaged on the intellect fac- 
tor by the business majors. As with the other business occupa- 
tions, the artistic element of cultured intellect was not empha- 
sized by business students. The already high sociability of the 
sales manager was heightened further, and his rating on material 
and social status was raised to a moderate degree. The sales 
manager was regarded by the business students as a bright and 
lively individual with a high capacity for relating to people. 

Some of the flaws in the image that were apparent in the ratings 
of liberal arts students were not perceived to such a marked 
degree by future businessmen. 

Both office supervisor and retail store manager were given 
much higher scores on the intelligence dimension by the business 
students. This is a factor on Which liberal arts students held 
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these occupations in low regard. On the other dimensions the two 
groups were in agreement, except for the fact that business stu- 
dents accorded the office supervisor a less pretty wife than did 
the liberal arts contingent. The industrial manager was assigned 
by business students compared with liberal arts students greater 
intellectual status and strength and confidence. The latter char— 
acteriStits included hard, strong, active, and realistic about 
life, features that were already clearly recognized as outstanding 
in this occupation by liberal arts students. 



Inspection of the use patterns of individual scales by the 
business administration majors compared with liberal arts men 
indicated that three scales, intelligent, active, and unselfish, 
showed significant differences in favor of the business occupa- 
tions. These scales defined crucial perceived limitations of the 
business occupations for liberal arts students. The business 
students perceived all business occupations as involving much 
more intelligence, activity, and less selfishness than did the 
liberal arts students. The business students have adjusted the 
images to share more fully in the set of values that are prized 
by liberal arts college students. An interesting indicator of 
this shift is the observation that the business students compared 
to liberal arts students tended to hold weaker images of the 
intellectual and service-oriented occupations, school teacher, 
social worker, college professor and artist. In a sense each stu- 
dent group heightened the desirable features of the occupations it 
valued most highly. 



In general, business students in comparison with liberal 
arts students strengthened the business-related occupations on 
intelligence and whatever other dimensions they already partici- 
pated in to a considerable degree. The business majors were not 
very understanding of the service and intellectual occupations. 
Apparently, they did not need to improve on the liberal arts per- 
ception of the personnel director which was quite favorable. 



Additional insight into the differences between business 
and liberal arts students can be obtained by inspecting the ideal 
occupation preferences of the two groups. Table 35 lists the 
mean scores of the two groups and the rank orders of the like-to- 
be values. It is not surprising that the two sets of like-to-be 
values correlated only +.13. The business occupations plus lawyer 
were strongly preferred by business majors, while the intellectual 
and service fields that attracted liberal arts students were low 
on the preference lists of business students. Two business fields 
were quite low in business students 1 preferences, office super- 
visor and retail store manager. For students studying to take a 
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table 35 



IDEAL OCCUPATION PREFERENCE 


SCORES 


(LIKE TO-BE) 




FOR BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION STUDENTS 


j 




AND LIBERAL ARTS 


i MAJORS 


ase^pggaggma 


jj 

SSSS3SS 1 


8saiadsssnassBS==s=sas: 
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Business 


1 

-1 




Liberal 




Adminis . 


j. 




Arts Mean 




Mean 


\J 




Like-to-Be 




Like- to-Be 


.£ 
■„ 'ji 




Score 


Rank 


Score 


Rank 


a 

Occupation 


(N = 232) 


Order 


(N = 89) 


Order j 


Doctor 


2.63 


1 


3.77 


1 

7 1 


College Professor 


2.70 


2 


3.94 


10 1 

'i 


Lawyer 


2.82 


3 


2.94 


3 J 

» 


Scientist 


3.02 


4 


4.55 


13 


Business Executive 


3.19 


5 


1.85 


1 1 

■ 1 


Engineer 


3.66 


6 


3.78 


8 i 


School Teacher 


3.67 


7 


4.54 


12 

1 


Industrial Manager 


3.88 


8 


2.88 


.5 

2 i 


Personnel Director 


3.90 


9 


3.28 


■ -.1 

5 j 

■i 


Social Worker 


4.15 


10 


5.20 


14 

i 


Artist 


4.20 


11 


5.53 


15 | 








3.79 


} 


Office Supervisor 


4.75 


12 


9 

) 


Sales Manager 


4.94 


13 


3.41 


c 1 

6 1 


Retail Store Manager 


5.18 


14 


4.18 


11 

i 


Accountant 


5.24 


15 


3.19 


4 j 








i 


Occupations are 


rank ordered on 


1 

the liberal arts group means. 
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place in the corporate world, such positions could only be way 
stations. The strong preference for personnel director expressed 
by business majors suggests that the absence of scale differences 
in perceiving his image between the two groups attests to his 
established position within the iibteral arts hierarchy of pre- 
ferred occupations. Clearly, the like-to-be comparison supports 
the general results bbtained by comparing occupation scale score 
profiles for liberal arts men and business administration majors. 



Engineering Students 



A great deal of interest has focused on undergraduate 
engineering students in recent years. A steady decline of engi- 
neering enrollments has been observed at a time when college 
attendance has risen at an unprecedented rate. At the same time, 
the need for graduate engineers has continued to increase. With 
more students in college and more good jobs for engineers, why is 
it that there has been a steady annual absolute decrease in fresh- 
man undergraduate engineering students? Among the many explana- 
tions that have been advanced including competition from other 
fields, and higher standards, very little attention has been paid 
to the possible effects of the image of the engineer. Business 
observers have become very conscious about student perception of 
their fields, but the engineers have not paid attention to such 
irrational factors. It may be that engineers should look to the 
somewhat unattractive picture their profession projects to many 
undergraduate students. In any case, in this section, the percep- 
tion of the occupational world by pre-professional engineering 
students will be the center of discussion. Do the engineers com- 
pared with liberal arts majors see engineering and perhaps other 
professional areas differently? To answer this question the mean 
occupation scale scores of 232 male liberal arts freshmen and 
seniors at the midwestem public university were compared with oc- 
cupation scale scores of 100 freshman and senior engineering 
majors. 
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The first impression obtained from inspecting the data is 
the similarity of the images held by the two groups of students. 
The correlations of the profiles of occupation scale scores 
between the groups in 14 of the 15 cases ranged from a low of 
+.93 to +.98. With the exception of engineer only three occupa- 
tions generated more than six significant differences on mean 
scale scores between liberal arts and engineering students. The 
artist was perceived differently on nine scales when the two 
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groups were compared. Basically, the engineers compared with 
liberal arts undergraduates perceived the artist as less intel- 
lectual. He was rated less intelligent, sensitive, colorful, wise 
and valuable by the engineers* The engineers did not perceive the 
artist as quite so &adi£al dif excitable as did the liberal arts 
majors. These changes seemed ta constitute a leveling by the 
engineers of the artist stereotype. The social worker was lowered 
in value on several scales drawn from several factors by engineer- 
ing in comparison with liberal arts students. He was scored sig- 
nificantly less favorably on personal effectiveness, valuable, 
intelligent, self-assertive, and social status. This does not 
present a clear picture, save to- suggest that the engineers prob- 
ably saw social work as an unlikely and inappropriate profession 
for a man. Finally, the engineering students gave a slightly more 
positive cast to the business executive than did the liberal arts 
group. The engineering majors believed that the business execu- 
tive was less conservative, somewhat more powerful in public af- 
fairs and also more prone to emotional difficulties. In fact, the 
engineers rated the business executive higher on the ''ulcer scale" 
than all other occupations except artist. It is worth commenting 
that the scientist was not perceived differently by liberal arts 
and engineering students. The correlation of the two groups' mean 
scores on scientist was +.97 and the two groups differed signifi- 
cantly on only four out of 35 scales. 

True to the pattern found among business administration 
majors, the engineers also had a different image of their own 
field than did the liberal arts representatives. This finding is 
particularly Important against the background of agreement between 
the two groups on the other occupations. Engineers shared the 
same general conception of the occupational world with liberal 
arts students except for small differences in beliefs on artist, 
social worker and business executive. However, they did have a 
distinctive view of the profession they had chosen and for Which 
they were training in a professional atmosphere. Engineering 
students compared with their liberal arts colleagues rated engi- 
neers significantly higher on intelligence, personal control, and 
strong confidence* The intelligence dimension comparisons had an 
important quality in that engineers heightened personal satisfac- 
tion, perso na l effectiveness, individualism, colorfulness, sensi- 
tivity, and unselfishness. To a lesser degree intelligence, wis- 
dom, and value were emphasized by the engineering students. 
Personal control changes in the image of the engineer involved an 
emphasis on greater realism about life, self-sufficiency, respon- 
sibility, cautiousness, and a happier home life. The strong con- 
fident scales that engineering students raised in value were con- 
fident, active, optimistic, persevering, and self-assertive, amopg 
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others. These changes -constituted a strengthening of the image in 
important personality areas* The engineer in the minds of engi- 
neering college students emerged as a more positive and vigorous 
person on a series of scales that connote satisfaction, assertive- 
ness, energy and dynamism* Compiling the engineer's engineering 
Image with his scientist image, it appears that oxt intelligence, 
the engineer moved much closer td the scientist, but he did not 
equal the scientist on this facto* eveti for engineering students* 

On the strong confidence dimension the engineering students 
shifted the engineer Well beyond the scientist in the direction 
of an ideal image of strength and confidence* Other relationships 
between the two images were not changed markedly from the standard 
liberal arts pattern* The engineer shifted in the direction of j 

matching the scientist in the intellectual sphere, and surpassing 
him in strength and confidence. The greater scores of the engi- 
neer on material success, sociability, and personal control were 
maintained, as was the greater conservatism of the engineer* The 
engineer image of the engineering students seems to describe a 
more independent, integrated, intelligent, and masterful profes- 
sional rather than the "watered-down" scientist that he appeared | 

to be for the liberal arts group* As with the business adminis- 
tration majors, the engineers did not glamorize their profession's 
image, but rather they strengthened and polished it* 



The ideal occupation preference pattern for engineering 
students merits a brief discussion* Table 36 lists the like-to-be 
scores of the liberal arts and engineering majors rank ordered 
on the liberal arts means* The two sets of means correlated +*69, 
indicating a reasonably high level of agreement* The engineering 
majors showed an understandable bias toward engineering, followed 
by a strong secondary attraction to scientist and business execu- 
tive* Industrial manager and the major professions were closely 
grouped at the next level of preference* Artist and social worker 
were decidedly less attractive to engineers than to liberal arts 
students* The great difference in the correlation of like-to-be 
professional and liberal arts means (+*13 and +*69) for business 
and engineering groups is probably an artifact of the large number 
of business-related occupations* 



¥ 



u 



Male Education Students 



A third pre-professional group selected for study con- 
sisted of teacher education majors* A sample of male and female 
majors was selected, on the assumption that the choice of educa- 
tion as a profession has a different meaning for men and women* 
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Table 36 



iijeal OCCUPATION PREFERENCE SCORES (LIKE- TO-BE) FOR 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS AND LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 
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Occupation 

Doctor 

College Professor 

Lawyer 

Scientist 

Business Executive 
Engineer 
School Teacher 
Industrial Manager 
Personnel Director 
Social Worker 
Artist 

Office Supervisor 
Sales Manager 
Retail Store Manager 
Accountant 



Liberal 
Arts Mean 
Like-to-Be 
Score 
(N - 232) 


Rank 

Order 


2.63 


1 


2.70 


2 


2.82 


3 


3.02 


4 


3.19 


5 


3.66 


6 


3.67 


7 


3.88 


8 


3.90 


9 


4.15 


10 


4.20 


11 


4.75 


12 


4.94 


13 


5.18 


14 


5.24 


15 



Engineering 

Mean 

Like- to-Be 
Score 
(N * 100) 


Rank 

Order 


3.34 


5 


3.42 


6 


3.50 


7 


2.64 


2 


2.71 


3 


1.57 


1 


4.22 


8 


3.31 


4 


4.73 


9 


5.62 


15 


5.25 


13 


4.90 


11 


4.91 


12 


5.46 


14 


4.89 


10 
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The enormous Importance of teacher training in higher education 
and the great size of this profession provides ample justifica- 
tion for including education majors in the study* ' The supply of 
quality teachers has not been adequate to serve the nation's needs 
in recent history* Due to the great size. of the education estab- 
lishment and emigration from the field, it is linlikely that a sat- 
isfactory supply of talented and fully Qualified teachers will 
ever be forthcoming. The teaching profession has traditionally 
attracted many fine and- talented young people probably because of 
its positive image, rather than because of the extrinsic rewards 
and working conditions it offers. 

A more compelling reason for examining the occupational 
outlook of education students is their potential impact on their 
oym students in the future. Many education students will soon be 
shaping a view of the world for their elementary and secondary 
school pupils. Will they convey distinctive images of various 
occupations, or do they share in the liberal arts college student 
standard view of the occupational world? It is the image-making 
role of the teacher which gives significance to this analysis. 

; 

First, the images of male education majors will be ex- 
plored. It is likely that the future administrators will be drawn 
from this group. A comparison was undertaken of the mean scale 
scores on 15 occupations of 86 male freshmen and senior majors in 
the School of Education of the midwestem public university and 
232 male liberal art majors on the same campus. The most impor- 
tant result to be reported from this comparison is the very high 
level of agreement between the two groups. The range of corre- 
lations for the 15 occupation comparisons was from +.93 to +.98, 
representing close to an upper limit of attainable agreement 
assuming some sampling error. A second interesting feature of the 
male education students' scores was that they tended to shift the 
means of all 15 occupations to the positive end of the scales. 

To coin an awkward phrase, this might be called "male educator 
optimism. 11 The male education students compared with liberal arts 
majors held the same pattern of ratings of each occupation, but 
they had a more positive view of all occupations. This favorable 
view was quite selective in that it concentrated on certain scales, 
and was consistently in the positive direction. 

In addition to the school teacher, the social worker, 
engineer, accountant, retail store manager, and office supervisor 
were all altered on a significant number of scales by the educa- 
tion students. Social worker contributed the largest image dif- 
ference between liberal arts and education samples. The male 
education studer&ts attributed to the social worker greater 
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personal control in terms o£ taimness, caution, realism, wisdom, 
and responsibility. They alsici rated the social worker higher on 
strength and confidence by giving him higher scores on the strong, 
confident, active, self-assertive and optimistic scales. These 
dimensions represented chdractet weaknesses in the liberal arts 
image of the sbcidl wtttkfefc ds dii ocbiipation for men. The sociable 
and self-sacrificing features of the image retained their excep- 
tionally high values for the men education majors. Thus the edu- 
cation students strengthened social worker as a possible career 
fbt men. 



The engineer was perceived by the education majors as pos- 
sessing greater strength and confidence and a greater measure of 
material and social success. The success factor was represented 
by significantly higher scores on wealth, social status, and power 
in public affairs. An almost identical pattern of differences was 
evident in the image of the retail store manager. The accountant 
image was accorded greater strength and confidence by the educa- 
tion men. In addition, the accountant was scored higher in socia- 
bility on the sociable and socially popular scales among others. 
The office supervisor scores were strengthened exclusively in the 
strength and confidence dimension. It is interesting that engi- 
neering and three lower-level business-related fields were ad- 
justed upward in addition to social worker. The latter is an 
alternative service field for male teachers and its image was 
adjusted accordingly. The better perception of the business 
fields may reflect the administrative orientation of male educa- 
tion students. Since many of them recognize that they will be 
called to administrative posts, they may be expressing a sympathy 
with these supervisory roles. It should be noted that the male 
education majors tend to attribute greater strength and confidence 
to many occupations. It is likely that this is an area of sensi- 
tivity for the male education majors; therefore, in comparison 
with liberal arts students they projected an excessive level of 
strength and confidence onto most occupations. 

How does the education major perceive school teacher, and 
does he invest it with greater strength and confidence? The male 
education students compared to liberal arts majors assigned much 
more strength and confidence to school teacher as indicated by the 
following scales that differed significantly: confident, perse- 

vering, strong, realistic about life, intelligent, responsible, 
active, optimistic, wise, and valuable. This was a major area of 
concern for the young male educators. These students also added 
considerably to the intelligence of the teacher, and his socia- 
bility was strengthened somewhat. Finally, the teacher was given 
a prettier wife by the would-be teachers. In prettiness of wife 
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the teacher-fa .anted 13th -by the literal, arts najor. and 9th by 
the future educators. The weakest aspects of the teacher image, 
except for his economic situation, were strengthened by the 
teacher* • tile was awarded much more strength, assertiveness, ana 
confidence* The tedchfer ii A mote teasculine figure for these 
male education inajord* tt id Very probable that the male educa- 
tion majors are on the defensive about the feminine cast of edu- 
cation and tend to petceivs all occupations in masculinity- 
femininity terms to ah unusiial degtee. As was indicated in 
Chapter V, the liberal atts image of the school teacher is gener- 
ally favdrdbie except for his low standing in material and social 

shccesS. 



Table 37 presents the ideal occupation preference scores 
for the education and liberal arts majors. The two groups corre- 
lated +.83 on this scale establishing a high level of agreement 
for the preference item. The data provided the first professional 
instance in which the pre-professional occupation was given a 
second ideal choice. College professor, a different image from 
school teacher, is equal to or more desirable than school teacher 
for male education students. It is possible that a fair propor- 
tion of these students aspired to college teaching roles ve.g., 
junior college) at a later time. Their intended occupation re- 
sponses indicated that 117. expected to be college professors and 
567. definitely planned on being school teachers. This result also 
raises a question as to whether the image of the school teacher 
had been shifted by the male education students in the direction 
of college professor. A careful inspection of scale values showed 
that on cultured intelligence and material and social success the 
school teacher and professor converged in the teachers ratings. 

On sociability and conservatism the education majors widened tne 
gap between the two professions; while on personal control and 
strength and confidence the teacher image moved to a new position 
of advantage in comparison with the college professor. In effect, 
the teacher's teacher approaches rather closely the strongest 
traits of the college professor and surpasses him on several im- 
portant characteristics. It is clear that the teachers have 
established a very positive image to which to cleave. 



Female Education Students 



Women enrolled in education curricula represent the 
largest single block of students in higher education in a defined 
pre-prof esslonal program. It is, therefore, of some interest to 
investigate their views about the occupational world. Unlike tpe 
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Occupation 


Liberal 
Arts Mean 
Like-to-Be 
Score 
(N - 232) 


Rank 

Order 


sssaaassssssBVB 

Male 

Education 

Mean 

Like* to* Be 
Score 
fN * 86) 


WH il ■— 

Rank 

Ordei 


Doctor 


2.63 


1 


3.38 


4 


College Professor 


2.70 


2 


2.20 


1 


Lawyer 


2.82 


3 


3.09, 


3 


Scientist 


3.02 


4 


3.72 


6 


Business Executive 


3.19 


5 


3.46 


5 


Engineer 


3.66 


6 


3.75 


7 


School Teacher 


3.67 


7 


2.28 


2 


Industrial Manager 


3.88 


8 


4.21 


9 


Personnel Director 


3.90 


9 


4.31 


10 


Social Worker 


4.15 


10 


3.92 


8 


Artist 


4.20 


11 


4.51 


11 


Office Supervisor 


4.75 


12 


4.73 


12 


Sales Manager 


4.94 


13 


5.04 


14 


Retail Store Manager 


5.18 


14 


4.77 


13 


Accountant 


5.24 


15 


5.19 


15 
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male groups that have been discussed, women entering education are 
a dominant group In colleges and universities. There are very few 
recruitment problems lit relation to women In education; rather 
there are a range of professional retention problems that lie 
beyond the college years. 

. . i iii ^ . 

The occupations questionnaire was not designed to get di- 
rectly at women's views of occupational Images for women. The 
questionnaire asked that respondents evaluate occupations as they 
"involve the h in our Society." Therefore, the central question 
that inaV be Sake tf 1st Do women majoring In education perceive the 
occupations as they Involve men differently from women liberal artq 
tad lots? Each of the pre-professional curricula Influence the occu4 
pdtlonal viewpoints of men to a significant degree. Does a pre- 
professional program have an Influence on the views of women about 
men In the occupational world? In order to answer this question, 
the 15 occupation patterns of mean scale scores were compared for 
two groups of subjects, 160 liberal arts freshmen and senior women 
at the midwestern public university, and 81 freshmen and senior 
women majors In the School of Education at the university. The 
comparison revealed that In terms of occupational images Involving 
men, women In liberal arts and education did not differ in any 
measurable way. They could have been two random samples of women 
drawn from the same population. The profiles of the 15 occupation 
scale scores yielded correlations when the two groups were com- 
pared ranging from +.93 to +.99. No occupation comparison gave 
rise to more than six scales that were significantly different. 

By all standard measures of similarity between two groups, liberal 
arts women and education women majors view the occupations alike. 

On this comparison, there Is no measurable difference In outlook 
that arises from the special social and curricular experiences 
associated with an education program. 



i 



i 



i 



i 



To summarize this section. It Is noteworthy that students 
In pre-professional majors have a basic perception of the occupa- 
tional world that they share with liberal arts students. However, 
the male pre-professional students view the field they plan to 
enter and closely related fields more favorably than do the liberal 
arts students. This more positive perception Is composed both of 
a general upgrading of scale scores for the occupations and the 
selective Improvement of scales grouped on specific factors. In 
each case the factors chosen for significant Improvement bear a 
clear relationship to the meaning of the occupation profile. 

Like- to-be scores for the male pre-professional students change 
In ways that are quite consistent with the overall shifts In scale 
scores for the groups. Pre-professional students in Ideal prefer- 
ence terms rate their profession and closely related areas as much 
more desirable than a parallel liberal arts sample of students. 
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jt is clear from these data that the choice of an occupation by a 
man fot a life's work is associated with a special perception of 
that field. 



Graduate Ostdopatftilc Medical Students 



D 

0 







0 

D 



D 

D 





Iftife main body of this study has concentrated on the views 
field i)y college and university undergraduates. Graduate students 
dre of interest, but given the general nature of the images, it 
did not seem vital to include them in the design. Graduate stu- 
dents have already chosen their professional direction, so the 
images are not likely to be diagnostic although they could serve 
as criteria in studying undergraduate images. In addition, the 
academic and professional graduate commitments will be for fields 
that are viewed very favorably by liberal arts students such as 
college teaching, medicine, and law and offer little room for 
enhancement. The previous section on pre-professional students 
has described trends among undergraduate specialists in business, 
education, and engineering that are likely to persist among 
graduate students in these fields. 

One graduate sample was tested because of its special and 
intriguing properties. This was a sample of freshman and senior 
medical students in one of the nine colleges of osteopathic medi- 
cine in the United States. Here was a group of graduate profes- 
sional students, related to the strongest image in the occupations 
set, which at the time belonged to a much misunderstood sub-group j 

of medical practitioners. It was hypothesized that the strong 
feelings between the osteopathic and allopathic medical wings 
would lead to changes in the images of the doctor by osteopathic 
medical students in comparison with liberal arts undergraduates. 
Specifically, it was predicted that the osteopathic students when 
compared with university undergraduates would have a less favor- 
able image of the doctor (M.D. ) and a much stronger perception of 
the osteopathic physician. The high evaluation of their own field 
would be a continuation of the pre-professional effect noted ear- 
lier, and the devaluation of the M.D. would represent a defensive 
strategy. Specifically, it seemed logical that the osteopathic 
students would lower the general score of the M.D. so that there 
would be space at the high or ideal ends of scales to. insert the 
osteopath at the level normally reserved for the M.D. There was .-j 

interest, also, in obtaining a view of the osteopath from the 
regular student population as a means of understanding in greater 
detail the image of the medical profession. These data might 
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give a clue to the emotional elements in the controversy that 
rages in a number of states about the value and places of the two 
houses of medicine* 

Random samples df 60 freshman and 60 senior medical stu- 
dents at the school of odteo^dthic medicine were selected to com- 
plete a specialty constructed version of the occupations question- 
ed! te in bach of two suCcSbsiVe years* That is, the freshmen and 
seniors in 1962 dnd the new freshmen and seniors in 1963 were in- 
cluded in successive samples* This technique of sampling in two 
successive years was employed to increase the number of freshmen 
and Seniors questionnaires for analytical purposes* The small 
size of the graduate student body and the limited success of the 
samples necessitated this procedure* The class sizes were only 
slightly larger than the samples, ranging from 60 to 90* Table 38 
summarizes the sampling procedure by listing the numbers and per- 
centages of completed questionnaires that were obtained* 

Table 38 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRES 



AT THE OSTEOPATHIC MEDICAL SCHOOL 



Class 


Academic Year 




1961-62 


1962-63 




N 


N 


Senior 


30 


33 


Freshman 


52 


35 


Total 


82 


68 


% Completed 


68% 


57% 



The traditional vigorous follow-up procedures were not used in 
this study. The data were collected by a volunteer agent who was 
a fellow medical student of the respondents* Primary emphasis 
was placed on obtaining a reasonable number of completed question- 
naires from this exceptional population* 

A modified version of alternate occupations list B that is 
presented in Table 24 was used in this study* The occupation 
title, professor in graduate school, replaced office supervisor in 
this special version of list B* This occupation was included to 
extend understanding of the academic specialties* The addition 
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of a qualifying undergraduate to college professor was designed to 
distinguish between the teachers of undergraduate and graduate 
students and medical school faculty. Dentist was included in the 
list to give a wider representation of the health-related profes- 
sions. Doctor (M.Di) emphasized the osteopathic and allopathic 
distinction* . tifclb ’'Osteopathic Irtiysician" was chosen as the 
ieait biasing available and intelligible term for the Doctor of 
Osteopath^ i This decision was tnade in consultation with people 
who were involved ini osteopathic medicine 4 

ike iirit methodological question that arose was the feas- 
ibility Of combining the medical student samples from successive 
yeSbS into a single sample. Comparison of the mean scale values 
of the two samples on the 15 occupations was executed to determine 
if there was evidence that the samples could have been drawn from 
the same population. The average number of significantly differ- 
ent scale means per occupation was 2.1 t and the median correlation 
between the patterns of means for 15 occupations was +.96. In- 
spection of the data, knowledge of the sampling procedure, and the 
statistical similarity between samples led to the conclusion that 
these two samples could be pooled for additional analytical work. 
The distribution of scores indicated that these two samples could 
have been drawn from the same population. 

In order to be able to relate the responses of the gradu- 
ate osteopathic students to the reference sample, a special proba- 
bility sample of 48 male freshman and senior liberal arts under- 
graduates at the midwestem public university were administered 
the regular alternate occupation list B questionnaire. The 
properties of this check sample were ascertained by comparing it 
with another male liberal arts undergraduate sample at the same 
university that completed the reference occupation list question- 
naire. The average number of scales that were significantly dif- 
ferent per occupation for the eleven common occupations was 1.3. 
The median correlation of the occupation profiles between the two 
groups on 11 occupations was +.94. There is no reason to believe 
that the liberal arts sample that responded to alternate occupa- 
tion list B was different from the comparable reference occupation 
list samples. 

Do the osteopathic medical students view the occupational 
world in the same way as the male liberal arts undergraduate stu- 
dents? The basic comparison of scale means for 14 occupations 
between the 150 male osteopathic medical students and 48 male 
liberal arts students provided an answer to this question. On 10 
of the 14 common occupations the scale scores of the two groups 
of students did not differ significantly. The 10 occupations 
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perceived in a similar way were: artist, business executive, 

engineer, lawyer j personnel director, sales manager, school 
teacher, scientist, undergraduate college professor, and dentist. 
This degree of agreement Indicated that the two groups of stu- 
dents shared In the same basic language system about occupations. 
The Images in Which differences occurred should be projected 
against the background of shared connotations. For convenience, 
differences between the groups will be Interpreted In terms of 
the special experiences of the representatives of the tiny sub- 
gioup of college students enrolled In the osteopathic medical 
school. 



n 

o 









The osteopathic students held a more positive view of the 
accountant on the material and social success dimension, a factor 
on which he was quite weak for liberal arts groups. Otherwise, 
the osteopathic students did not reshape the Image to any great 
degree. The osteopathic medical students also had a somewhat dif- 
ferent perception of the social worker as Indicated by a +.89 cor- 
relation between the two groups on this profile. According to 
osteopathic students compared to liberal arts students the social 
worker is less unsuccessful. His scores on low social status, not 
powerful In public affairs, wife Is not pretty, and not well-to-do 
were shifted in a favorable direction. However, the medical stu- 
dents also accorded the social worker a lower standing on socia- 
bility and cultured intellect. These two occupation profiles 
represent minor but significant deviations from the liberal arts 
pattern. 



Of primary Interest in this special study is the compara- 
tive perception of doctor and osteopathic physician. The osteo- 
pathic students had a less positive view of the doctor (M.D.) than 
the liberal arts undergraduates. On nine of the 35 scales they 
gave a significantly lower mean scale value to the M.D. The 
osteopathic medical students assigned the doctor lower scores on 
several personal control scales: cautious, calm, no emotional 
problems, and happy home life. He was believed to have a lower 
standing on strength and confidence, and he was sharply downgraded 
on unselfishness and attentiveness to people. The osteopathic 
students, In contrast to the liberal arts population, eroded the 
confidence, control, and unselfish devotion to others of the M.D. 
However, given the very strong image of the doctor, the negative 
changes assigned by the osteopathic students did not alter the 
heroic outlines of this occupation. The profiles of mean scale 
scores of the two groups correlated +.90. 

How do these groups compare in their views of the osteo- 
pathic physician? On this Image there was a major difference of 
opinion between the samples. The osteopathic medical students 
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were true to the pre-professional pattern in holding a much more 
favotable view of their profession than did the liberal arty stu- 
dents* The two gtoup s agreed that the osteopathic physician 
experienced a high degree of material and social success and at- 
tained a middle-of-the-road standing on conservatism. On the 
other four evaluative dimensions the medical students raised the 
odfceophthit physician's stock. They attributed to him higher 
cultured intellect, more personal control, greater strength and 
confidence, and more sociability. The positive but unexciting 
image held by liberal arts students of the osteopathic physician 
is canonized by the osteopathic students. The osteopath emerged 
as a confident, energetic, hard-working, and selfless servant of 
mankind. He derives a high order of satisfaction from his work. 

He is both valued by society and rewarded by it with the good 
things of life. The liberal arts students agreed with this image, 
but they ventured a much less dramatic statement of it. 

It is instructive to inquire whether the osteopathic medi- 
cal students had the temerity to defy the liberal arts convention 
of awarding to the doctor the most extreme favorable scores of all 
occupations on a number of scales. A comparison of the doctor 
(M.D.) and osteopathic physician mean scale scores within the 
osteopathic medical student group revealed that the medical stu- 
dents perceived the osteopath much more favorably than they did 
the M.D* The osteopathic students conceded to the M.D. a higher 
standing on material and social success, but on all other factors 
the osteopathic physician attained higher ratings. Basically, the 
osteopathic physician displaced the doctor by assuming his power- 
ful image in the perception of these special medical students. 
Thus, a hypothesis that suggested this investigation has been 
supported. 

The ideal occupation preference scores of the ostepathic 
medical students can be compared with those of liberal arts stu- 
dents as a device for understanding in greater depth the values 
held by the osteopathic medical students. Table 39 presents the 
like-to-be mean scale values by occupation with their rank orders 
for the two groups. The data show that the osteopathic physician 
was relatively low on the liberal arts students' preference scale. 
However, the high value placed on M.D. was shared by the two 
groups. The osteopathic students seemed to have a stronger orien- 
tation toward the professions than the liberal arts comparison 
group. The relatively low value placed on business executive by 
the medical students is quite unusual. 

An Internal analysis was made of the freshman-senior dif- 
ferences within the osteopathic medical student sample. This 
analysis was designed primarily to determine whether the medical 
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Table 39 



IDEAL OCCUPATION PREFERENCE SCORES (LIKE-TO-BE) FOR 
OStEOPATHIC MEDICAL STUDENTS AND LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 



caaoaa»Boa:*«3**M»^ a * Bafi 

Occupation 3 


tasaasacaafla 

Liberal 
Arts Mean 
Like- to- Be 
Score 
<N - 48) 


Rank 

Order 


Osteo. Med. 

Students 

Mean 

Like- to-Be 
Score 
fN • 150) 


Rank 

Ordei 


Lawyer 


2.81 


1 


3.81 


5 


Business Executive 


2.92 


2 


3.97 


8 


Doctor (M.D.) 


3.00 


3 


2.41 


2 


Engineer 


3.52 


4 


3.89 


6 


Scientist 


3.60 


5 


3.05 


3 


Dentist 


3.65 


6 


3.79 


4 


Social Worker 


3.75 


7 


4.85 


11 


Personnel Director 


3.83 


8 


4.83 


10 


School Teacher 


3.85 


9 


4.48 


9 


Undergrad. College Prof. 4.10 


10 


3.90 


7 


Sales Manager 


4.31 


11 


5.33 


13 


Osteopathic Physician 


4.40 


12 


1.13 


1 


Artist 


4.83 


13 


4.91 


12 


Accountant 


5.27 


14 


5.74 


14 



a The osteopathic medical students responded to a i aodified ver- 
sion 0 £ alternate list B that included Professor in Graduate School 
in place of Office Supervisor; therefore, only 14 occupation cost- 
par Isons were possible# 
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students arrived at professional school with the views of the 
health-related professions that have been described, or did these 
develop and evolve oyer the four years of medieval education. The 
freshman-senior comparison showed no differences beyond chance on 
the mean scale stores of dentist* doetd* (M»D.) or osteopathic 
physitian. The respective correlations of profiles between fresh- 
men and seniors were dentist +.95, doctor +.92, and osteopathic 
physician +.97. It is very probable that the perceptions of the 
trledical professional groups that have been described as character- 
izing the osteopathit students were formed prior to their joining 
the student body of the osteopathic medical school. 

There is a final, rather interesting, analysis of this 
data that should be reported. It was hypothesized that there are 
two types of osteopathic medical students: those who are posi- 

tively committed to osteopathy, and those who have accepted osteo- 
pathic training in lieu of equally or more desirable allopathic 
training. It was also predicted that those osteopathic students 
who were favorably disposed toward allopathic medicine would have 
a positive image of the M.D., while the pure osteopaths would be 
less favorable to the H.D. In order to test this prediction, the 
osteopathic medical students were divided into two groups on the 
basis of their like-to-be responses to the doctor (M.D.) profes- 
sional choice. One group consisted of 104 students who gave a 1 
or 2 rating (very close to like-to-be) to doctor (M.D.), and a 
second group was made up of 46 students who indicated a 3-7 rating 
(neutral and close to not like-to-be) on the doctor (M.D.) scale. 
It was assumed that those showing a preference for doctor contain- 
ed a higher percentage of the students who were positively dis- 
posed toward allopathic medicine. 

The regular two-group comparison of all occupations on 
mean scale scores was carried out. As expected, the group giving 
a favorable M.D. like-to-be score recorded a more favorable image 
of doctor (M.D.) than the group that gave a lower like-to-be score 
to M.D. The doctor was rated significantly more favorably on 13 
scales by the like-to-be M.D. students. This group rated the M.D. 
more conservative, successful, and more strong and confident. 

The correlation of scale score profiles on M.D. was +.74 for the 
two groups. Dentist also fared quite well at the hands of the 
like-to-be M.D* people. He was rated more favorably by the pro- 
M.D. group on 11 scales concentrated heavily in the success and 
cheerful sociability factors. Here the correlation between the 
two groups reached +.91. A correlation of +.97 describes the 
association between the two profiles of osteopathic physician held 
by the more and less pro-M.D. people. The M.D. oriented group 
rated the osteopathic physician significantly higher on seven 
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scales. These scales were primarily In the material and social 
success dimension. Ho other occupation in the series generated 
any differences beyond chance in a comparison of these two groups 
of osteopathic inedical students; Therefore, it appears that the 
disposition toward doctor (M.D. ) as a career is an important atti- 
tude in determining the orientation of osteopathic students toward 
health-related fields as evidenced by the effect on the dentist 
and doctor images. Those students who would like- to-be an M.D. 
think quite highly of him compared with the osteopathic students 
Who ate neutral or rejecting of the M.D. role. 

This study of graduate osteopathic medical st idents con- 
firms the trend to give a higher value to one's own professional 
specialty in comparison with a liberal arts norm that was observed 
among pre-professional undergraduates. As with the undergraduate 
pre-professionals, the heightening of one's own field is concen- 
trated on its strong features. The osteopath achieves greatness 
as an image when rated by osteopathic students. It is important 
to recognize that this graduate sample gave every evidence of 
belonging to the same world of linguistic discourse about occupa- 
tions as the undergraduate liberal arts majors. 
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Chapter VIII 

EFFECTS OF REGION AND OTHER DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 



Regional Effects 



A main topic in the first study was the analysis of the 
effects of demographic variables on the images of occupations. 
Detailed attention was given to differences in the images held by 
men compared with women, private versus public college students, 
freshmen versus seniors, students from different socio-economic 
levels, and students from professional family backgrounds compared 
with students from business families. The variables differed 
markedly in importance with the male-female dimension being of 
greatest significance and the public-private dichotomy next in 
importance. The general conclusion derived from the analyses was 
that dmnographic factors considered as a whole have a relatively 
minor impact upon the images of occupations. However, the differ- 
ences that appeared between groups compared on demographic criter- 
ia were psychologically interesting and provided insights into the 
ways different groups approach the occupational world. A brief 
summary of findings from the earlier study supplemented by some 
further observations from this research will be presented later in 
this chapter. 

All of the data reported in the first study were collected 
at a group of northeastern colleges, thereby eliminating any op- 
portunity to test for regional differences. The nature of the 
reference occupation set consisting of high-level professional and 
business occupations suggested to some observers that regional 
differences of some importance in images might be found. A number 
of commentators indicated that they believed differences in atti- 
tudes toward some of the professional and business fields existed 
in different parts of the country. For example, it was suggested 
that the engineer would be regarded with greater respect, accorded 
a higher status, and associated with more favorable characteris- 
tics in the North Central States than in the Northeastern part of 
the nation. In addition, some of the more practical business oc- 
cupations were believed to be more highly regarded in the upper 
Middle West than in the professionally oriented East. Because of 
the great concentration of heavy industry and national productive 
capacity in the upper Middle Western part of the country, the vis- 
ibility and public awareness of the man of practical affairs. 
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the engineer and the business manager, is greater and should have 
an impact on the views of college students# These were admittedly 
intuitive reactions bh ttie part of knowledgeable observers in the 
fields of counseling and guidance and the psychology of occupa- 
tions. The work of Remmers and Radler (1957) and Campbell (1960) 
provided-empirical evidence which led to the expectation that col- 
lege students in the midwest would perceive fields with applied 
connotations differently and more favorably than eastern col J®g® 
students. Other studies such as that of Knapp and Goodrich (1952) 
analysing the origins of participants in various fields of endeav- 
or provided additional support for this prediction. 

In order to test the regional hypothesis, samples of stu- 
dents at the two midwestern institutions described in Chapter I 
were given the occupations questionnaire. These data were then 
compared with results already obtained from students in eastern 
colleges and universities. The midwestern private co-educational 
liberal arts college was selected for comparison with the eastern 
private men's and women's colleges included in the first study. 

The midwestern liberal arts college was a highly selective insti- 
tution with a student body of approximately 2,000. There are no 
private men's and women's colleges in the Midwest that would pro- 
vide adequate comparisons with the single-sex institutions of the 
East. Therefore, a midwestern co-educational college that seemed 
similar in atmosphere and standards to the eastern private col- 
leges was chosen for inclusion in this regional comparison. The 
midwestern public university that was selected appeared to be a 
reasonable counterpart of the eastern public university which had 
already been studied. In keeping with the regional standard, the 
midwestern university was almost three times as large as the 
eastern university. Its position in the state and region, and 
its general curricular emphases were such as to suggest that in 
combination with the eastern university iti would offer an adequate 
test of regional differences in occupational images. The best 
test of the appropriateness of these selections is to compare the 
characteristics of students at the eastern and midwestern 
institutions. 

In Table 40 the occupational status of the fathers of stu- 
dents at the eastern and midwestern private colleges and public 
universities is described. This analysis will serve as a crude 
but effective device for determining whether the family back- 
grounds of students at these institutions are sufficiently alike 
to establish that the colleges serve similar clienteles in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Inspection of the table reveals that 
the selection of colleges was remarkably successful. There are 
probably few other regional institutional comparisons that would 
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Table 40 



OCCUPATIONAL STATUS) OF FATHERS OF 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE STUDENTS 8 



ss= = 53 ==== 3 = “ ===== === 


SSSSSS MM — . 


Private Colleges 






Men 




Women 


Occupational Status 
of Fathers 


East. -A 
(N«154) 

% 


Midwest. 

(N=215) 

% 


Eas t . 
(N=219) 


Midwest. 

(N*211) 

% 


A. High- Status Profes- 
sional (Doctor, Lawyer, 
College Professor, etc.) 


32 


43 


40 


56 


B. Lower-Status Profes- 
sional (School Teacher, 
Pharmacist, Librarian) 


3 


9 


6 


5 


C. High Managerial and 
Entrepreneurial (Execu- 
tive Positions) 


14 


14 


21 


22 


D. Middle Managerial and 

Entrepreneurial 

(Managers) 


27 


16 


26 


12 


E. Lower Managerial and 
Small Enterprise 


9 


7 


5 


2 


F. White- and Blue-Collar 
Workers 


5 


8 


2 


3 


G. Other, or Uncodeable 


10 


3 


m m 


— 



a The occupational status classification scheme is adapted 
from Warner, Meeker, and Eells (1949). It is used also in the 
succeeding table. 
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Table 40* -Continued 
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Public Universities 






Men 


Women 


Occupational Status 
of Fathers 


Esst* 

(N-257) 

% 


Midwest. 

(N-232) 

7. 


East. 

(N®273) 

7. 


Midwest. 

(N-160) 

7. 


A. High-Status Profes- 
sional (Doctor, Lawyer, 
College Professor, etc.) 


11 


16 


11 


19 


B. Lower-Status Profes- 
sional (School Teacher, 
Pharmacist, Librarian) 


5 


4 


8 


2 


C. High Managerial and 
Entrepreneurial (Execu- 
tive Positions) 


5 


9 


5 


18 


D. Middle Managerial and 

Entrepreneurial 

(Managers) 


19 


25 


23 


24 


E. Lower Managerial and 


Small Enterprise 


19 


13 


21 


11 


F. White- and Blue-Collar 


Workers 


41 


30 


29 


23 


G. Other, or Uncodeable 


*• ■» 


2 


3 


4 
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yield comparable evidence of student body similarity* Within the 
private college category there is evidence that the midwestem 
private college draws its students from families of a slightly 
higher socio-economic stattis than the eastern men*s and womeh's 
private institutions* In all cases the colleges draw their stu- 
dents primarily ftora high Status ptofessiotlai families with a good 
representation of Students from higher levej. business and industry 
families. The children of lower status professionals and managers, 
and white dhd blue collar Workers tately ehtoli in these highly 
Selective and very expensive private institutions* The two 
regional public universities, on the other hand, draw their stu- 
dents primarily from families in the middle management, lower 
managerial, and white and blue collar ranges of employment. The 
similarity in student origins between the two public universities 
suggest that each plays a similar role in its region. On the 
basis of these data it can be stated with confidence that the in- 
stitutions selected to represent Eastern and Midwestern higher 
education are adequately matched in terms of the college popula- 
tions that they serve. A second test of the characteristics of 
these regional institutions can be obtained by comparing the oc- 
cupational aspirations of the male students in the several col- 
leges. In Table 41 the occupational status aspirations of male 
college students at eastern and midwestem institutions are com- 
pared on the basis of their expressed career plans. This table 
lists the percentage of students at each college that intend to 
enter occupations at the various status levels indicated. In the 
private colleges a higher percentage of the midwestem students in 
comparison with eastern students are oriented toward the high 
status professions • This is consistent with the fact that a 
larger percentage of the midwestem students come from families in 
the high status professional range. There is a slightly smaller 
emphasis on business careers on the part of the midwestem stu- 
dents, and this trend also is consistent with the patterns of the 
family origins of students at the two colleges. The public uni- 
versities show considerable similarity in terms of the occupa- 
tional intentions of liberal arts students. The most frequent 
ambition of these college students is to enter the professions 
with a relatively small percentage of both groups being drawn 
towards business and industrial positions. Table 41 establishes 
a clear similarity between the selected representatives of 
Eastern and Midwestem higher education in terms of the ambitions 
of their liberal arts students. It should be noted in passing 
that in the universities the vast majority of liberal arts under- 
graduate students are oriented toward the professions rather than 
toward business and industrial opportunities. The career aims of 
undergraduate liberal arts college students have been consistent 
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Table 41 



OCCUPATIONAL STATUS ASPIRATIONS OF 
UNDERGRADUATE LIBERAL ARTS MEN 





Private 

Colleges 


Public 

Universities 


Student Occupational 
Status AsDiratlons 


East. -A 
(N-154) 
% 


Midwest. 

(N-215) 

X 


East. 

(N-257) 

X 


Midwest • 
(N-232) 

X 


A. High-Status Profes- 
sional (Doctor, Lawyer, 
College Professor, etc.) 


52 


69 


41 


50 


B. Lower-Status Profes- 
sional (School Teacher, 
Pharmacist, Librarian) 


10 


17 


28 


18 


C. High Managerial and 
Entrepreneurial (Execu- 
tive Positions) 


18 


7 


3 


9 


D. Middle Managerial 
and Entrepreneurial 
(Managers) 


5 


~ 


8 


6 


E. Lower Managerial and 
Small Enterprise 


— 


— 


2 


2 


F. White- and Blue-Collar 
Workers 


— 


— 


— 


2 


G. Other, or Uncodeable 


16 


8 


18 


13 
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throughout the period o£ this research study. These orientations 
have important implications for the allocation of undergraduate 
talent among career alternatives id the United States. 

Of the tidily possible gtotip comparisons between eastern and 
midwestern students only three will be discussed in any detail in 
this section. These key comparisons are midwestern public univer- 
sity freshman and senior men versus eastern public university 
freshman and senior men; midwestern public university freshman and 
senior women versus eastern public university freshman and senior 
women; and midwestern private college senior men versus eastern 
private college "A" senior men. The first two comparisons are 
obvious and do not require justification. The third regional com- 
parison between private college senior men was selected because of 
the favorable time relation between these two important samples. 
These groups offer the one instance of student samples in the east 
and midwest that were tested at the same time under almost identi- 
cal conditions. Therefore, this comparison offers an unusually 
good test of regional differences in the private college sector, 
and will serve to represent the regional private college 
comparison. 




The mean number of scales per occupation on which two 
groups differ is the best measure of the magnitude of regional 
differences. Public university men in the east and midwest dif- 
fered significantly on an average of 5.2 scales across the 15 oc- 
cupations. The mean number of scales on which women at the 
eastern and midwestern public universities differed significantly 
was 5.7. The average number of scales per occupation on which 
eastern private college men differed from midwestern private col- 
lege men was 7.9. These data indicate that the differences 
between midwestern and eastern college students are of an order of 
magnitude comparable with the differences between freshman and 
senior students in any given college or university. Freshman to 
senior differences have been considered a minor source of varia- 
tion in previous analyses compared with other factors as indicated 
in Chapter VI. Therefore, the impact of regional differences has 
to be considered relatively minor as an influence on the perception 
of occupations. The hypothesis that significant regional differ- 
ences exist in attitudes towards the occupational world is not 
supported by these results. In spite of this general assertion it 
is still appropriate to examine the significant differences which 
do occur between eastern and midwestern college students. 



First, turning to the public university samples, a general 
tendency was noted for the eastern university men to have a more 
positive attitude toward a range of occupations than the men from 
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the mldweetem univeraity* - The eeeteto urtiversity men gave higher 
ratings to doctor* oqlle&e pto feasor, and scientist ataoiig the high 
level professions and to the school tedchfer dttbfcg the lower-level 
professionals. In addition, the eastern college students had a 
generally more favorable view of industrial manager while the mid- 
western men attributed more positive qualities only to personnel 
director among all the occupations. A careful inspection of 
regional differences occupation by occupation gives the following 
impressions. The doctor was rated more favorably on a number of 
scales by the eastern university men. In contrast to the mid- 
western men they regarded the doctor as having greater opportunity 
for advancement, and a happier home, and as being more thoughtful 
and sociable. The college professor, on the other hand, was 
attributed greater personal control and more conservatism by the 
eastern men. A good case could be made in support of a position 
that this was not a more favorable Impression of the college pro- 
fessor. Rather, it may be argued that he was seen as more con- 
servative, cautious, 8 table, responsible, dependable, and color- 
less in the east than he was by the midwestera students. The 
implications of this shift in the direction of greater conserva- 
tism and personal control are ambiguous and may well be negative 
in the evaluations of college students. The scientist was viewed 
as having greater personal control by the eastern university men 
and as more individualistic and less conservative. This suggests 
that eastern students saw the scientist more in control of his 
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magnitude suggesting that there was no greater agreement about 
occupational profiles in one college than in the other* 

The comparison ole women stiideiits at the midwestem and 
eastern public universities yielaed results similar to those ob- 
served in the comparisons of men. The pattern of significant dif- 
ferences between the groups on all occupations suggested that 
eastern women had a generally more favorable view of the occupa- 
tions than midwestem university women. There were four occupa- 
tions , doctor, college professor, school teacher, and industrial 
manager, on which eastern university women agreed with eastern 
university men about their superiority in comparison with mid- 
western university students. In addition, the image of the artist 
showed a difference in the views of eastern and midwestem women, 
but the direction of the difference was not clear. Eastern uni- 
versity women perceived the doctor as having a higher level of 
personal control and being more conservative. The college pro- 
fessor was attributed a higher level of personal control, cul- 
tured intellect, conservatism and social status by the eastern 
women. It is clear that the eastern women perceived a less vola- 
tile, interesting and impulse-ridden college professor than their 
colleagues in the Midwest. For the eastern women, the college 
professor was more conservative, cautious, conformist, as well as 
more stable, rational, calm, and self-sufficient. At the same 
time he had a greater interest in art, achieved more personal sat- - 
is faction in his work, had more good taste, and a higher socio- 
economic status. He seemed to be a more respectable upper middle 
class member of the occupational community in the view of the 
eastern university women. They heightened both his already well 
established Intellectual qualities at the same time as they 
endowed him with a conservatism, calmness, and self-control that 
was not seen by their midwestem colleagues. The eastern univer- 
sity women were consistent with the eastern university men in pro- 
jecting a more favorable image for the school teacher. According 
to the eastern college women in contrast with the midwestem 
women's views, he had a higher socio-economic status, greater 
social popularity, more intelligence, better taste, more interest 
in art, greater strength, and more self-assertiveness. At the 
same time the eastern women attributed to the school teacher 
greater conservatism, caution, and responsibility. On the whole, 
the school teacher emerged in the eastern women's ratings as a 
more desirable person in all the main dimensions of occupational 
evaluation. Artist is another occupation on which eastern and 
midwestem women showed some differences. The eastern women per- 
ceived the artist to be more self-assertive, popular, and more 
sensitive, while the midwestem women saw the artist as less 
excitable, having fewer emotional problems, and less radical. 
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These two sets of commentaries seem to indicate that the eastern 
women had a more extreme view of the artist and saw his romantic 
qualities of assertiveness, sensitivity, and radicalism in greater 
relief. In gedetal, the eastern women differed most markedly from 
their midwestern colleagues iti their perception of the college 
professor and school teacher i In both cases the eastern students 
held d more costventiottal View of these intellectually oriented oc- 
cupations. They tended to give more positive characteristics on 
all of the dimensions of response to these two occupations raising 
them tc a more favorable status and according each of them a less 
varied profile than was true for the midwestem students. 




The third meaningful group comparison is between mid- 
western and eastern private college students. This analysis will 
be limited to the two most closely matched samples available for 
regional comparison. These are midwestern liberal arts college 
senior men and eastern liberal arts college A senior men. Both 
of these groups were tested in the last semester of the senior 
year in the spring of 1962, The testing conditions were almost 
identical for both samples, and the comparison between them does 
not involve any other extraneous complications. Other comparisons 
between private college groups would necessitate introducing a gap 
of time between testing dates such as that which is involved in 
the public university comparison. There were two clear patterns 
of differences between the midwestern and eastern private college 
men. The midwestern group had a more favorable outlook toward the 
two highly intellectually oriented professions, college professor 
and scientist. The midwestem student group also favored with 
higher mean score values three of the lower status business occu- 
pations: accountant, office supervisor, and retail store manager. 

Business executive and personnel director were also perceived 
somewhat differently by the two regional groups as was the school 
teacher. The patterns of difference that appeared were quite 
clear. The midwestem private college liberal arts men rated the 
college professor higher on strength and confidence, personal 
control, and cultured intellect. Essentially for the midwestem 
private college students he was more serene, dynamic, and intel- 
ligent than he was for the eastern college students who empna- 
sized his expressive, impulsive, and emotional qualities. In the 
case of the scientist the pattern was somewhat different. 
the midwestem students the scientist was very much more intelli- 
gent, higher in social and material success, more confident, and 
more sociable. His strong qualities of intelligence and confi- 
dence were underlined and his weaker standing on success and 
sociability was raised to a higher level. The scientist was a 
stronger and more compelling figure for the midwestem private 
college men than he was for the eastern college men. 
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In the second category of occupations which were favored 
by midwedteth private college men* the accountant gained a stfohg 
advantage in the dyes of the miuwestetii student, did Highly hdga- 
tive portrait haded on such featured as low dotial states j ah un- 
attractive wife, lack of success, arid being hot well-to-do wad 
shifted to a less negative position, this also occurred for a 
Variety of dcales tohifch belong in the cultured intellect factor 
dubh da. fcpnfdtthifit, worthless i hot interested in art, colorless, 
has poor taste, and lacks personal effectiveness. On all of 
these scales the relatively negative characteristics attributed 
to the accountant by eastern college men were shifted toward a 
neutral or positive value by the midwestern men. In the same way, 
the low scores of the office supervisor on material and social 
success, cultured intellect, and strength and confidence were 
moved to a neutral value by the midwestern private college men. 

The eastern students attributed a higher degree of personal con- 
trol to the office supervisor. In the case of the retail store 
manager, his scores on material and social success and strength 
and confidence were moved away from negative values by the mid- 
western students, -the eastern students assigned greater personal 
control to the retail store manager as they did with the office 
supervisor. The midwestern contingent viewed the lower level 
business occupations more favorably in the realms of cultured in- 
tellect, material success, and strength and confidence. An anal- 
ysis of the use of scales indicated that this trend could not be 
accounted for in terms of a shift in the meaning of these factors. 
Rather, it appears that there was a genuine difference in the per- 
ception of business occupations by the midwestern college men who 
saw them as less dismal occupational alternatives than their 
eastern colleagues. It is interesting to note that this trend was 
coupled with the fact that the midwestern students were more fre- 
quently from high status professional families than the eastern 
students who had more critical views of these business roles. 

This is one hint that appears in the data which is consistent with 
the hypothesis that midwestern students would be more sympathetic 
toward the business and industrial sphere than their eastern coun- 
terparts. The fact that college professor and scientist also 
shared in this more favorable outlook of midwestern students 
clouds the issue and casts doubt upon any general inference about 
regional differences. "Before leaving this topic it is important 
to point out that the regional difference pattern that held for 
public university men and women is largely reversed in the private 
college comparison. Virtually no consistent regional effect is 
discernible in the data. Rather, the difference between public 
and private universities is emphasized by the results of the re- 
gional analysis. 
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A general technique that Is used repeatedly throughout 
this report is to examine the ideal occupation preference scores 
of comparable groups to See if they yield confirming infortaatibh 
for gtodp differences in Sean shale stores, suck ds those that have 
just been reported. tn Table 42 the ideal occupation preference 
scores b£ midwestern and eastern public university men ate pre- 
sented* Comparison of the two gtdtips bn the like-tb-be scales, 
indicates that midwestern and eastern; students had very similar 
views of the deslrakllity of the 15 occupational roles* Rank 
ntder differences of no more fckdti two positions separated the two 
groups on any occupation. Lawyer and business executive, among 
the more favored occupations, had slightly higher positions in the 
eastern preference ordering, but the discrepancy between the two 
groups was not enough to require interpretation. Looking at the 
groups independently, it is interesting to note the like-to-be 
occupation groupings produced by midwestern men. Doctor, college 
professor, lawyer, scientist, and business executive formed a 
cluster of highly chosen occupations followed by a group of medium 
attractiveness beginning with engineer and ending with artist. At 
the low end of their preference ratings were the lower status 
business occupations with the exception of personnel director. 
These four least favored occupations were grouped distinctly in 
scale values from the preferred occupations. The eastern public 
university men displayed a slightly different pattern of prefer- 
ences, in that lawyer was the most highly preferred by a margin 
unmatched in the midwestern sample followed by doctor , business 
executive, college professor, and scientist completing the same 
group of highly preferred occupations selected by midwestern men. 
The group of middle— range attractiveness for eastern students 
contained only four occupations, and social worker and artist were 
grouped with the lower status business occupations at the least 
preferred end of the ranking of occupations. It is surprising to 
find that midwestern men placed social worker and artist in the 
more desirable middle cluster of occupations when compared with 
eastern public university men. This is somewhat at variance with 
the general expectation that the midwestern students would be 
more practical, more oriented toward material things, and less 
service oriented than eastern university men. 



Table 43 summarizes the ideal occupational preference 
scores for midwestern and eastern private college senior men. The 
first notable element in these data is the high status accorded 
college professor as an ideal occupation by both groups. The col- 
lege professor was in the first position by a substantial margin 
for both private college samples. Second, the scientist was given 
a stro ng preferred rating by midwestern students compared with his 
less ideal position in the rank ordering of the eastern college 
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Table 42 

IDEAL OCCUPATION PREFERENCE SCORES (LIKE-TO-BE) FOR 
MIDWESTERN AND EASTERN PUBLIC UNIVERSITY MEN 



Midwest. 

Mean 



Occupation 

Doctor 

College Professor 

Lawyer 

Scientist 

Business Executive 
Engineer 
School Teacher 
Industrial Manager 
Personni l Director 
Social Worker 
Artist 

Office Supervisor 
Sales Manager 
Retail Store Manager 
Accountant 



Like-to-Be 
Score 
(N - 232) 


Rank 

Order 


2.63 


1 


2.70 


2 


2.82 


3 


3.02 


4 


3.19 


5 


3.66 


6 


3.67 


7 


3.88 


8 


3.90 


9 


4.15 


10 


4.20 


11 


4.75 


12 


4.94 


13 


5.18 


14 


5.24 


15 



Eastern 

Mean 

Like-to-Be 
Score 
<N - 257) 


Rank 

Order 


3.07 


2 


3.09 


4 


2.70 


1 


3.17 


5 


3.08 


3 


3.93 


7 


3.70 


6 


3.94 


8 


3.94 


8 


4.75 


12 


4.40 


10 


4.77 


13 


4.61 


11 


4.92 


14 


4.96 


15 
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Table 43 

IDEAL OCCUPATION PREFERENCE SCORES (LIKE-TO-BE) FOR 
MIDWESTERN AND EASTERN PRIVATE COLLEGE SENIOR MEN 



Occupation 
College Professor 
Scientist 
Doctor 
Lawyer 

School Teacher 

Artist 

Engineer 

Social Worker 

Business Executive 

Personnel Director 

Industrial Manager 

Accountant 

Office Supervisor 

Sales Manager 

Retail Store Manager 



Midwest. 

Mean 

Llke-to-Be 
Score 
(N - 99) 


Rank 

Ordei 


2.05 


1 


2.86 


2 


2.99 


3 


3.34 


4 


3.38 


5 


3.45 


6 


4.10 


7 


4.30 


8 


4.39 


9 


5.12 


10 


5.15 


11 


5.75 


12 


5.79 


13 


6.08 


14 


6.14 


15 



Eastern 

Mean 

Llke-to-Be 
Score 
(N - 167) 


Rank 

Ordei 


2.62 


1 


3.68 


6 


3.19 


4 


3.05 


3 


3.90 


7 


3.02 


2 


4.37 


8 


4.60 


9 


3.42 


5 


4.61 


10 


4.71 


11 


5.93 


15 


5.65 


13 


5.45 


12 


5.81 


14 
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me n * This ranking was consistent with the much more favorable 
profile of the scientist produced by the midwestem private col- 
lege men. The eastern college men ranked the artist in the second 
position at a much higher point in their preferences than the 
artist was given by midwestem students ,► The eastern college men 
also ranked the business executive at a more favorable level than 
did the midwestem sample. The high preference for artist of the 
eastern college men represented an interesting development in 
their perceptions of occupations which has beten described in 
Chapter VI. Although the midwestem college students ware highly 
sensitive to aesthetic and artistic values this was not accompa- 
nied by a preference ranking of the artist at the top of the occu- 
pations set. The midwestem men had a generally more favorable 
view of business occupations than their eastern colleagues, but 
the business executive was clearly more highly valued as an ideal 
occupational possibility by men in the eastern college. 

An examination of the two rank orderings of like-to-be 
scores indicates that for the midwestem ®en the cluster of most 
highly valued occupations included college professor, scientist, 
doctor, lawyer, school teacher, and artist. The range of occupa- 
tions in the middle ranks of preferences were engineer, social 
worker, and business executive. Beyond that level were six busi- 
ness occupations at the third tier of desirability for midwestem 
private college men. The rank ordering of occupation preferences 
was clear for the midwestem private Institution with the profes- 
sions and art ranking highest and the lower level business occupa- 
tions including industrial manager all rated as relatively unde- 
sirable career possibilities. The eastern college men added busi- 
ness executive to the professional group of occupational alterna- 
tives in their category of highly desirable fields. They develop- 
ed a middle range of occupations including in rank order: engi- 

neer, social worker, personnel director, and industrial manager. 
Finally, they listed the four remaining lower level business 
occupations at the low end of ideal career preferences. It 
appears then that eastern college men had a more favorable view of 
business career alternatives than the midwestem men since they 
placed business executive in the most desirable category and rated 
personnel director and industrial manager in the second level of 
desirability. 

The regional differences between midwestem and eastern 
college students were of approximately the same order of magnitude 
and importance as differences between freshman and senior students 
in any given college or university. The number of significant 
differences observed between regional groups were just significant 
at the 5% level; therefore, it is important not to over-interpret 







the influence of region in shaping occupational images* Some of 
the specific distinctions in images held by eastern and mid- 
western students at both public and private universities have been 
explored in this section arid they present possible clues as to 
value orientations that can be fpund in these two areas of the 
country* The major hypothesis that there would be important re- 
gional differences in orientation to occupation* was not supported 
by the data* 



Additional Commentary on Demographic Variables 



The effect of region on the profiles of occupations has 
been studied at considerable length since it represented a specif- 
ic hypothesis to be tested in this study. The influence of other 
demographic variables was explored at great length in the first 
study. It is generally observed in psychological research that 
values and attitudes differ as a function of the life experiences 
of the subjects being tested. Therefore, different experiences 
associated with socio-economic class, religious origin, nature of 
the community in which the person grew up, type of college attend- 
ed and similar factors tend to have an effect upon the measurable 
attitudes expressed by subjects. However, it has been pointed out 
in Chapter II and subsequently that the consistency of these data 
does not give much room for demographic variables to have an in- 
fluence. The images of occupations apparently are established in 
a way that is relatively independent of the normal range of ex- 
periences associated with various family and personal background 
characteristics. As was suggested earlier, a verbal or linguistic 
system for dealing with the occupational world is associated with 
the college community in general rather than with sub-systems 
within that community. There are exceptions to this statement 
which are explored in this report, but they must be treated as 
special instances* A statistical estimate of the relative impor- 
tance of the characteristics of samples of subjects can be ob- 
tained from the 39 group factor analysis reported in Chapter II. 

On the basis of that analysis it is estimated that approximately 
90% of the variance in the data on the images of occupations can 
be attributed to occupational titles. In other words, the differ- 
ences between the titles of the 15 occupations are the source of 
most of the variability that is discussed in this research. It is 
estimated that approximately 3% of the variance can be attributed 
to specific and error factors, leaving approximately 7% of the 
variance to be accounted for by characteristics of samples and 
demographic variables. Therefore, in the course of this chapter 
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approximately 7% of the variance observed throughout the measure- 
ments taken in this study is being discussed. This is a warning 
against over-interpretation of the analyses which are associated 
with demographic Variables. 

In order to study demographic effects, which are quite 
interesting as long as they are projected against a background of 
data consistency, the data has been analyzed by a number of dif- 
ferent variables taken one at a time. In other words, groups of 
subjects with specific demographic characteristics have been com- 
pared on the basis of a single variable. One of the standard 
measures which has been used in thebe comparisons is the average 
numbers of significantly different scales per occupation for the 
15 oocupatidns. Table 44 is presented to summarize the differ- 
ences that were observed in the first study by O'Dowd and 
Beardslee (I960). It should be noted that an average difference 
of 4.2 scales per occupation is significant at the 5% level. The 
data in Table 45 indicate that sex is the most important demo- 
graphic variable observed in these data. The differences between 
students at public and private universities are large and inter- 
esting, and they suggest that considerably more attention should 
be given to this important dimension of the world of higher edu- 
cation. The remainder of the demographic variables, freshmen 
versus seniors, family socio-economic background, and profes- 
sional versus business family background, yield relatively small 
differences, and only the freshman and senior comparisons reach 
the 57 » level of confidence. A thorough discussion of the effects 
of demographic variables on the images of occupations is contained 
in the first study and will not be repeated here. 

Table 45 is presented to summarize new data on demographic 
analyses which have been produced as a result of further research. 
The table contains a summary of the effects of regional differ- 
ences which were discussed in the earlier part of this chapter. 
There are two other sets of findings listed in the table that have 
been generated in the course of the present research. The results 
of additional work on the influence of family socio-economic 
status is listed at the end of Table • Comparisons of high and 
middle status students and of high status and lower status stu- 
dents at the state university showed once again that socio- 
economic background does not have an influence on the images of 
occupations held by students. This is one of the few cases of 
which the writers are aware in which socio-economic factors have 
no influence on measurements of a belief system. Ordinarily this 
type of data is relatively sensitive to family background experi- 
ences, and it was the expectation of the authors in the original 
design of the study that this would be a significant variable. 
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Table 44 



MEAN NUMBER OF SIGNIFICANT SCALE DIFFERENCES PER 
OCCUPATION FOR SEVERAL DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 



RESULTS FROM THE FIRST STUDY 



Demographic Variables 


Mean No. of Sig. 
Diff. Scales 


Men vs. Women 




Eastern Private Colleges 


16.9 


Eastern Public Universities 


16.1 


Public University vs. Private College 




Eastern Men 


12.8 


Eastern Women 


14.5 


Freshmen vs. Seniors 




Eastern Men's Private College A 


4.1 

mm r 4b 


Eastern Women's Private College 


5 • 3 


Eastern Public University Men 


5.2 

a* M 


Eastern Public University Women 


5 #8 


High vs. Middle Socio-Economic Status of Family 




Eastern Men's Private College A 


2.5 


Eastern Women's Private College 


3.1 


High vs. Lower Socio-Economic Status of Family 




Eastern Public University Men 


2.4 


Eastern Public University Women 


4.0 


Professional vs. Business Family Background 




Eastern Men's Private College A 


3.1 


Eastern Women's Private College 


3.2 
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Table 45 

MEAN NUMBER OF SIGNIFICANT SCALE DIFFERENCES PER 
OCCUPATION FOR SEVERAL DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 

RESULTS FROM THE SECOND STUDY 
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Demographic Variables 


Mean No. of Sig. 
Diff. Scales 


Midwestern vs. Eastern Colleges 

Private College Senior Men 
Public University Men 
Public University Women 


7.9 

5.2 

5.7 


Public University vs. Private College 

Midwestern Hen 
Midwestern Women 


16.1 

20.2 


High vs. Middle Socio-Economic Status of Family 




Midwestern Public University 




Men and Women 


0.9 


High vs. Lower Socio-Economic Status of Family 




Midwestern Public University 




Men and Women 


2 • 1 
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The new data indicate that the public university versus 
private college comparison in the Middle West generates large and 
important differences that merit further consideration. It will 
be noted that the public-private dichotomy in the Midwest has a 
greater effect in terms of mban number of significantly different 
scales than the analogous eastern comparison reported in the first 
study. This suggests that there may be an interaction between 
region and type of institution that merits additional exploration. 
It is reasonable to expect that the significance of public and 
private universities is not the same in. the Middle West as it is 
in the Eastern part of the nation* In the Eastern states the 
first choice for a student: seeking a quality higher education id 
almost always a private college. The state university is resorted 
to as a second choice by most students for reasons of opportunity 
and economics. It is clear that the tradition in the Northeast, 
in particular, has been to emphasize private higher education, and 
to give relatively little attention to the development and 
strengthening of the public universities. Only in the last decade 
has there been a growing awareness that the quality of higher edu- 
cation in the East cannot continue to rely exclusively upon the 
private colleges and universities. In the Midwest the distinction 
between high quality private and public education is not nearly so 
clear. The private colleges are primarily co-educational, liberal 
arts institutions, that are responsible for the education of a 
relatively small percentage of the total student enrollment in 
that section of the country. The public universities have much 
greater size and strength than in the East, and many are con- 
sidered desirable alternatives by young people and their parents 
as college approaches. Therefore, in the Midwest a choice between 
two desirable alternatives is open to students. They may choose 
between the relatively intimate and personalized private college 
and the large, cosmopolitan and exciting state university. Under 
these conditions there should be a tendency for students to sort 
themselves to private and public education in a more selective 
manner when both of the options are considered first rate alter- 
natives. The data presented earlier in Table 40 point out the 
differences in the populations drawn to several private and public 
institutions. The private colleges clearly attract the sons and 
daughters of high status professional parents with a smaller but 
significant representation of children from higher managerial 
level homes. In the public universities the largest contingent of 
students comes from middle management levels and white and blue 
collar families. Therefore, from the outset these two types of 
institutions are quite different in the clientele to which they 
appeal. It is worth noting in Table 41 that the occupational 
aspirations of the two groups of students turn out to be quite 
similar. If students are in a liberal arts curriculum either in 
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a public or a private institution, they are likely to have 
ambitloils in the higher status professional category and only a 
small segment of them will be oriented toward careers in business 
and industry* 

A careful comparison of the occupational images held by 
private and public college students both in the East and Midwest 
Indicated that institutional differences were very similar in the 
two parts of the country. In the Midwest and in the East the pub- 
lic university students rated a number of occupations more favor- 
ably than the private college students. The patterns of differ- 
ences repeated themselves exactly except in those few instances in 
which either the midwestem or the eastern private college stu- 
dents held an unusually favorable view of a particular occupation. 
For example, in the East the business executive was regarded more 
positively by the private college students than by the public col- 
lege students, counter to the general trend that was observed. 

This particular pattern was not repeated in the Midwest where the 
private college students did not have an unusually high regard for 
the business executive. In the Midwest the private college stu- 
dents rated the scientist as or more favorably than the public 
university students, while this pattern did not appear in the 
East. This was consistent with the high rating of the scientist 
by the students at the private college noted earlier in this 
chapter. Inspection of the data indicated that the public uni- 
versity students in the Midwest attributed a greater degree of 
cultured Intellect to all occupations than their private college 
counterparts. The public university students also saw most occu- 
pations standing higher in material and social success than did 
the private college students. However, the main emphasis was on 
a higher level of cultured Intellect for all occupations In the 
ratings of the public university sample. This represented an 
Interesting difference in scale use between these two populations. 
It appeared that cultured Intellect was used with greater care and 
discrimination by che private college students. There Is evidence 
that they used the factor more sparingly and made finer discrimi- 
nations along this dimension placing their most favored occupa- 
tions at the highest end and putting the less favored at a lower 
point on these scales. It may well be a mark of sophistication to 
use cultured intellect as the factor on which to make fine dis- 
criminations among occupational titles. 

The occupations to which the public university students 
gave markedly higher ratings than the private college students 
were: accountant, business executive, industrial manager, lawyer, 

office supervisor, personnel director, retail store manager, sales 
manager, and social worker. Only lawyer and social worker from 
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mmg the professional occupations were included in this list 
which records stronger images for all of the business related 
fields in the views of public university students* The business 
ocCupitions were moved to a stronger position on almost all scales 
contributing to the cultured intellect faptor* The business occu- 
pations alio wete rated somewhat more highly on material and 
social success* it is noteworthy that not all of the favorable 
shifts ih images were contributed by the public university stu- 
dents r The artist, for example, was seen as significantly higher 
on several cultured intellect scales by the private college stu- 
dents, while public university students attributed to the artist 
greater wealth and material success. College professor also was 
given a significantly higher score on cultured Intellect by the 
private college students. The public university group gave to the 
college professor greater sociability and a higher score in mate- 
rial and social success* The lawyer was highly regarded among the 
public university students* They assigned to him not only greater 
cultured intellect but also a higher score on sociability, strong 
confidence, and material and social success* The lawyer came 
close to the cultural ideal for public university students who 
also gave him a strong position in their ideal occupational pref- 
erence ratings* The social worker was regarded more favorably by 
the public university students but not on the cultured intellect 
dimension* They attributed to the social worker higher material 
and social success, greater conservatism, higher sociability, more 
strength and confidence, as well as a higher standing on personal 
control* The social worker's rating on cultured Intellect was not 
adjusted upward either by men or women in the public university 



Another interesting observation can be made about this 
comparison between public and private university students in the 
Midwest. A c omp arison of the variances of the 720 means on which 
the two groups were compared (15 occupations X 48 scales) revealed 
that the variability of the state university mean scale values for 
both ng n and women was significantly higher than the variability 
found in the means for the private college students* When public 
university and private college men were compared, 124 of the vari- 
ance values were significantly larger for the public university 
sample and only 15 were significantly larger for the private col- 
lege sample. The analogous comparison for women showed that the 
variances of public university means were significantly larger than 
private university means on 116 comparisons and the private uni- 
versity means had significantly higher variances in 19 cases. 
Therefore, it is clear that there was greater agreement in rating 
occupatio ns among liberal arts men and women at a small residen- 
tial private college than among liberal arts men and women at a 
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large public university. It appears that the variances of the 
means that are components of the occupational Images reflect the 
institutional situations from which they emerge. The very high 
similarity of the distribution of significant variances for both 
men and women suggests that this is a sensitive indicator to the 
environmental differences in public and private ihstitutions* 

In this chapter the effects of selected demographic vari- 
ables on the images of occupations have been explored in some 
detail. The findings from the first study on the relative Impor- 
tance of demographic characteristics were summarized. The signif- 
icance of regional differences have been assessed, and the hypoth- 
esis that there would be significant differences in images as a 
function of regional variability has not been supported. The im- 
portance of region as a variable has been placed in a context 
giving it a value similar to that resulting from freshman and 
senior comparisons within particular colleges. Additional evi- 
dence was reported concerning the importance of the differences 
between public and private institutions. This has developed into 
one of the most interesting and important variables influencing 
the images of occupations. The original study Included a compari- 
son between public and private institutions in the Eastern part of 
the country. The effects observed in the eastern colleges were 
repeated in the Midwest with some regional variations consistent 
with regional differences in evaluating highly favored occupations. 
An Important finding which has emerged from these analyses is the 
discovery of a significantly higher level of variability in scale 
scores among public university students compared with the private 
college students. This is the second time that the variability 
measure has revealed an interesting difference* In the longitudi- 
nal study a significantly lower level of variability was noted 
among seniors re-tested over a four year period suggesting that a 
convergence of views took place during college. Similarly, there 
is a higher degree of agreement among students in a private col- 
lege committed to the development of a community point of view 
than in a public institution which is oriented toward the encour- 
agement of pluralistic positions. The variability measure appears 
to be a rather sensitive indicator of campus climate which merits 
additional exploration. 
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Chapter IX 

COLLEGE. FACULTY MEMBERS* IMAGES OF OCCUPATIONS 



Importance of Faculty Members' Beliefs 



The beliefs and attitudes of college faculty members have 
been approached from at least two points of view during the past 
decade. One set of studies has been concerned with the way this 
large and influential segment of the professional world approaches 
a variety of important topics. Perhaps the most impressive study 
of this kind was by Lazars f eld and Thielens (1958) in which they 
sought to determine the views of faculty members on a number of 
important political and social issues. As college faculty have 
assumed an important role as outspoken commentators on the issues 
of the day, increasing interest has been expressed about their 
values and attitudes. In particular, the response of faculty 
members to the war in Viet Nam has contributed to public concern 
about the stance of the intellectual in the United States as he 
is represented by the members of college and university faculties. 
Despite this concern there is relatively little research report- 
ing in a systematic way on the beliefs of college faculty in the 
many areas in which their influence is felt. This chapter sum- 
marizes a small study that contributes some information on how 
faculty members view one aspect of the world, the world of 
occupations • 

A second source of interest in the views held by college 
faculty members has emerged from the ever-increasing focus upon 
the importance of college teaching. Beginning with the upheaval 
on the Berkeley campus in 1964, there has been a growing public 
concern with the teaching role of the faculty member. Well before 
that time the teaching profession itself had begun to question 
seriously its effectiveness in pedagogical matters. If the role 
of the college faculty member as teacher of undergraduate students 
is of primary importance, then the beliefs and attitudes of the 
faculty member are also of great significance. It is particularly 
important to determine whether the views held by faculty members 
influence their students in a systematic way during the course of 
a college education. Do students come to view the world in a 
cognitive and emotional sense in ways that are increasingly simi- 
lar to the views of their faculty mentors during period of time in 
which they are in contact with faculty? There is very little 



available evidence to Indicate the .impact or. lack of it of a 
faculty aa a Whole on its students * This is in contrast with the 
extensive efforts in educational research to determine the effects 
on a class of one course or a relatively brief 10 or 15 week ex- 
posure to one faculty member. There is need for much more system- 
atic effort to determine the changes in students' beliefs a^id 
attitudes during a four year period in college, and how these are 
related to the views held by faculty members. It may be that the 
primary source of influence on students in college is not the 
faculty but an institutional belief system which is transmitted 
from one generation of students to another relatively independent 
of faculty menders and their values. It has often been said that 
faculty represent the major liberal force on most campuses while 
the students are conservatives. Except for isolated studies like 
the classic work ot Newcomb (1958), the social sciences litera- 
ture is largely silent on these points. 



The Occupational Images Held by Faculty Members 



In order to study the images of occupations held by col- 
lege faculty members, a sample was drawn of the faculty of liberal 
arts college A. The sample was a stratified random sample de- 
signed to provide proportional representation of faculty members 
from three academic divisions, humanities, social sciences, and 
sciences; and from the standard academic ranks, instructor, 
assistant professor, lecturer, associate professor, and full 
professor. 

The number of names drawn was 72 representing a 60% sample 
of the entire faculty. The 0 and C forms of the questionnaire 
which were distributed to college students were assigned randomly 
to participants in the faculty sample. Each member of the faculty 
Included in the sample was approached by one of the authors and 
asked to cooperate in this study of college faculty views of the 
occupational world. Completed questionnaires were obtained from 
70 of the 72 faculty members or 97% of the sample. 

Faculty cooperation was excellent in spite of the reluc- 
tance of most faculty members to admit that they had any views or. 
impressions about occupations and certainly none held any views 
that could be classified as stereotypes. 

The faculty Images of occupations can best be described by 
comparing them with the standard student images as they were pro- 
duced by students at eastern liberal arts college A and have been 
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described at length in other chapters. First, it should be noted 
that faculty members have basically the same perception of the oc- 
cupational world as their students. There is more or less agree- 
ment on individual occupations, but the overall perception of the 
occupational world by college faculty is essentially the same as 
that held by college students* There is a tendency for faculty to 
shift the emphases in a particular occupation thereby changing the 
mean scale values for that occupation. However, the correlation 
of the patterns of mean occupation scale scores between faculty 
and students is very high. In comparing faculty images with those 
of college students, it was observed that faculty members have 
less favorable views of most occupations. Those occupations for 
which the faculty had the lowest regard in comparison with stu- 
dents were first, school teacher, followed closely by lawyer, 
doctor, and business executive. These occupations with the excep- 
tion of school teacher were very highly regarded and also chosen 
in ideal preference scores with great frequency by the liberal 
arts students . School teacher was the occupation which distin- 
guished students from faculty to the greatest extent; the impor- 
tance of this fact will be discussed later. A second group of oc- 
cupations was somewhat less well regarded by college faculty than 
by students but the discrepancy was not nearly so large as with 
the first grouping. These occupations included college professor, 
engineer, and social worker from the professional category, and 
personnel director, sales manager, office supervisor, and retail 
store manager from the business cluster. It is worth noting that 
college professor was among the occupations rated considerably 
less favorably by faculty than students. On four key occupations, 
accountant, artist, industrial manager, and scientist, faculty 
members held as or more favorable images than did students. 

Turning to the ratings of specific occupations, it was 
found that the lawyer and the doctor were regarded less favorably 
by faculty members on the two key dimensions of cultured intellect 
and personal control. Both the intelligence and aesthetic sensi- 
tivity as well as the value and commitment to social service of 
these two occupations were regarded with considerable skepticism y 
faculty members. In addition, they did not agree with students on 
the degree to which these two professional groups were responsible, 
self-sufficient, cleancut, realistic about life, and experienced a 
relatively happy home life. On the other dimensions faculty were 
in agreement with students about the high standing of these two 
central professions. The business executive was regarded less 
positively by the college faculty almost entirely in the cultured 
intellectual dimension. They recognized his high standing on 
sociability, success and other dimensions of evaluation, but they 
did not agree with the ratings given the executive by students on 
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intelligence, thoughtfulness, wisdom, artistic sensitivity, 
commitment to society, good taste and individuality*: It is not 
uncommon to hear faculty members ih and out of the classroom un- 
burden themselves Shout their hostility toward the medical profes- 
sion and the business world* Their outlook on lawyers is not so 
often expressed publicly, although it appears to be consistent 
with their critical views of the other high level professions. 

These attitudes of faculty found expression in their questionnaire 
ratings of these occupations. It is interesting to note that in 
comparison with liberal arts students they could not view these 
professions as nearly so well endowed with cultured intellect or 
internal personal and emotional control which were among their 
most positive features in the eyes of students. It appears that 
these occupations were perceived as more crass, more self-seeking 
and less serenely independent by college faculty members than by 
yoking people approaching the occupational world* Turning to the 
middle group of occupations that were regarded less favorably by 
faculty than students, the array included the four business re- 
lated fields, office supervisor, personnel director, retail store 
manager, and sales manager. In each of these instances the facul- 
ty believed that the occupations participated less in cultured 
intellect than did students. In general these were occupations of 
lower intelligence, taste, sensitivity, individuality, unselfish- 
ness, and adaptability to life, according to faculty. They also 
lowered these four occupations on other dimensions but no clear 
pattern emerged for the category. The engineer fell in this group 
of somewhat less favored occupations, and he too was given by 
faculty a lower standing on cultured intellect and personal con- 
trol similar to the professions in the first category. The social 
worker, on the other hand, who also participated in the medium re- 
duction system was viewed by faculty members as considerably lower 
in sociability and material and social success. This indicates 
that the differences between faculty and students do change as 
various occupations are compared. On four rather varied occupa- 
tions faculty members were in agreement with students about the 
characteristics of the fields. The accountant was regarded quite 
negatively by college faculty, but no more so than by students. 

The artist had a slightly more favorable image among faculty mem- 
bers than among students, although he was regarded relatively well 
by students. The industrial manager was given favorable scores by 
faculty in comparison with students. Inspection of the faculty 
ratings of industrial manager suggested that he had more in common 
with business executive for faculty than for students. Very 
likely there were different connotations associated with this 
title for these two groups. The scientist who was represented 
personally by a number of faculty members in the sample retained 
all of the limiting qualities which he had for the student 
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population, but he was not seen as any less attractive across the 
various factors by faculty than by students. 

Two of the key occupations have been omitted from the dis- 
cussion and now merit some attention. First, college professor 
who was rated by both faculty and students received markedly lower 
scores from the faculty members than from the students who were 
studying with these college faculty members. The faculty 
attributed to the college professor a lower score in material and 
social success. They saw him as less wealthy, less successful, 
and having less power in public affairs than did students. The 
faculty members did not agree with students on the high status of 
the college professor in cultured intellect. According to faculty 
compared with students the college professor was less intelligent, 
wise, individualistic, deep, self-sufficient; he experienced less 
personal satisfaction in his work and he played less chess. On the 
strong confident dimension the college faculty members lowered 
their profession by viewing it as less confident, persevering, 
self-assertive, and hard. On several other items such as cheerful- 
ness, social popularity, having a happy home life and realism 
about life, the faculty members also gave lower scores to their 
profession than did college students. This difference between 
faculty and students cannot all be attributed to a greater skepti- 
cism on the part of the faculty as a function of greater age and 
experience. It was apparent that when faculty members rated their 
profession in a context of others they were not able to assign the 
high scores that college students did, given their idealistic out- 
look concerning college teaching as one of the most desirable and 
attractive of all career alternatives. This finding is not con- 
sistent with the results reported in Chapter VII on the tendency 
of pre-professional students to enhance the image of their own 
field. 



The strong negative outlook of faculty on the profession 
of school teacher also must be given a moment of attention. In 
the dimension of material and social success the faculty members 
in comparison with students lowered the status of the school 
teacher very greatly. They saw the teacher as less well-to-do, 
lower in socio-economic status, lower in success, less powerful in 
the world of affairs, having less opportunity for advancement, 
being somewhat more strange and less valuable. On the dimension 
of cultured intellect also, the faculty members were very hard on 
the school teacher. He was rated less intelligent, wise, thought- 
ful, deep, adaptable, and individualistic; he was less interested 
in art, did not play as much chess, did not derive as much person- 
al satisfaction from his work and his personal effectiveness was 
considerably lower. The faculty also reduced the popularity and 
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the strength and confidence or the school teacher to some degree. 
Evidently the student#. whd come directly from high school still 
have rather strong positive impressions of the role of the school 
teacher with Which they have had relatively teceht contact. How- 
ever , the iactilty member#* given their hrddibiotiel skepticism 
about the effectiveness Of the sbkool# and the preparation of the 
students Who come to them, have chosen to lay the blame for a 
great deal of the worlds ills at the doorstep of the school 
teacher. Perhaps to excuse his own lack of success in reforming 
the world the college faculty member is persuaded easily to blame 
his failures on the prior influence of the school teacher who is 
rated lower by college faculty members as compared with students 
than any other occupation. In general, the faculty members tended 
to be quite negative in comparison with students toward all of the 
high level professions with the exception of the scientist, and to 
be somewhat less favorably disposed toward the business occupa- 
tions except for the accountant and industrial manager. There is 
a good deal of consistency between the regularly expressed antag- 
onisms and hostilities of college faculty toward segments of 
the occupational world and the relative positions in which t ey 
locate specific images compared with a somewhat less outspoken 
population. 
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Effects on Faculty Views on Students 



To what extent are faculty views of the occupational world 
influential in shifting the images of occupations held by freshmen 
in the direction of faculty images during the four years of col- 
lege? In an effort to answer this question the mean scale scores 
of occupations obtained from the faculty of liberal arts college A 
were compared in separate analyses with those obtained from fresh- 
men and seniors at the same college. Greater agreement would e 
expected between the seniors and faculty than between freshmen and 
faculty if the faculty had an effect on occupational stereotypes 
of students. The mean number of scales per occupation on Which 
freshmen differed significantly from the faculty was 17.7. The 
seniors were in disagreement with the faculty on an average of 
13.7 scales. These two means are not statistically different 
(p<.10); therefore, they cannot be used as evidence of faculty in- 
fluence on students images of occupations. When all differences 
between freshmen and faculty mean scale scores were correlated 
with the corresponding senior and faculty differences a highly 
significant correlation (p<.001) of +.81 was found. In most cases 
then, an average difference in opinion between freshmen and 
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faculty members predicted the existence of a similar difference 
between seniors and faculty members* The evidence for a change 
on the part o£ students in the direction of faculty beliefs was 
not obtained in this comparison* The somewhat smaller number of 
differences between seniors and faculty than between freshmen and 
faculty probably resulted from the patterns of scale use of these 
several groups* The faculty used the favorable ehds Of scales 
less often than students. They were not more reluctant to use the 
negative ends of scales, but they were less extreme in their 
favorable Judgment* The effect of this was to make the faculty 
appear relatively more critical than the seniors who in turn were 
more critical of most occupations than the freshmen* This could 
account for the somewhat greater agreement among seniors and 
faculty in the three-way comparison. When these results are com- 
bined with those presented in Chapter VI on longitudinal effects, 
the results indicate that students influence one another more than 
they are influenced by the faculty in their views of the occupa- 
tional world. The culture of the campus and its definition of the 
world of social reality probably impinges upon undergraduate stu- 
dents more steadily and effectively in belief areas than the views 
of faculty members which are often stated forcefully but relative- 
ly infrequently in the presence of students. 

The ideal occupational preference scores of faculty mem- 
bers as well as freshman and senior students are reported in 
Table 46. This table provides an opportunity to compare the pref- 
erences for occupations of a group of people already occupation- 
ally committed with students who are still looking at the occupa- 
tional world. Taken alone, the preferences of college faculty 
members indicated a strong attraction to that profession they have 
already chosen. They were favorably disposed toward the scientist 
who is rated next to the college professor in intellectual stature 
and the artist whose aesthetic orientation brings him close to the 
college professor in an important dimension. These highly desir- 
able occupations were followed by a cluster of five professions 
which were heavily chosen both by students and faculty members 
doctor, lawyer, school teacher, engineer, and social worker. In 
spite of the negative view that the faculty members expressed 
toward the school teacher, when this occupation was arrayed as a 
possible career choice among a number of others it earned a very 
favorable position. Business executive was granted ninth place 
followed by six business related occupations which had very low 
attractiveness indeed for faculty members. A comparison of stu- 
dents and faculty on ideal choices indicated a relatively high 
level of agreement between liberal artB students and their instruc- 
tors. Only three occupations showed marked discrepancies in rank- 
ing between the two groups. First, the scientist had a much more 
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positive position within the faculty nesibers' hietarchy of choices 
than in that of students. There was evidence that from freshman 
to senior year the students moVed away from the preference for 
scientist expressed by faculty* Second* the students were less 
attracted to artist as ah occupational possibility than were 
faculty members* However, when freshmen and seniors were com- 
pared it appealed that there was a tendency for students* views 
to move in the direction of those held by faculty* this has been 
confirmed in other samples which indicated that the artist grows 
in attractiveness for liberal arts students during the course of 
four years. Finally, the business executive who had a high posi- 
tion in the evaluation of students in almost all samples was 
accorded a relatively low preference rating by college faculty 
members who were not drawn in any way to the business world. In 
general, both groups were drawn strongly to the professions as 
compared with the business alternatives, although the cpllege 
student 8 felt that business executive was a possible role for them 
and ranked it high in the sequence of alternatives. 



Differences in Images Within the Faculty 



The nature of the sample of faculty members permitted some 
comparisons within the faculty on the images of occupation. 

Because the numbers in each category were quite small, it was not 
expected that large differences would be found between the groups 
of faculty members. One set of comparisons contrasted groups of 
faculty in academic divisions to determine whether there were dif- 
ferences in the outlook of faculty members with distinctive intel- 
lectual orientations. Thus, the humanities and science faculties, 
the humanities and social science faculties, and the social 
science and science faculties, were compared two at a time. The 
first comparison between humanities and science faculty members 
indicated a high level of agreement between these two groups of 
faculty on the images of occupations. The humanists had a 
slightly more favorable orientation toward the lawyer, office 
supervisor, and scientist than did the science faculty. In the 
case of the lawyer, the humanities faculty perceived him to be 
more of a cultured intellectual than did their counterparts in the 
sciences. While with the office supervisor the humanities faculty 
believed that he was more successful in the material and social 
world. Finally, it is interesting to discover that the humanists 
gave scientist a higher rating in material and social success, 
indicated by scores such as greater opportunity for advancement, 
more successful, and greater personal effectiveness. The 




humanities faculty also gave him higher scores on socially popular 
and calm* Although this was not A large difference, it indicated 
that the kimAhities faculty saw the Scietitifit ptofessioti in a 
more favdrable light than the scientists saw themselves* The data 
gave the impression that the scientists felt that they were not 
appreciated to the extent that they should have beett* where** the 
humanist saw the world showering recognition and material rewards 
Upon the scientists for their active involvement iti humdn affdirs* 

The comparison of humanities and social science faculties 
yielded a larger number of differences. The humanists again had 
more favorable views of occupations than social scientists, and 
they were decidedly more favorable to engineer, office supervisor, 
doctor, artist, lawyer, and retail store manager. The humanities 
faculty compared with social science faculty believed the engineer 
to have a higher standing in the cultured intellectual realm and 
in material and social success. The social scientists branded the 
engineer more conservative than did their colleagues in the human- 
ities. In the case of office supervisor, the humanists saw this 
as an occupation with a higher level of material and social suc- 
cess and a lower score on conformity. The doctor also was favored 
by the humanities faculty who regarded him as more valuable, indi- 
vidualistic, personally effective, calm and socially popular than 
did the social science faculty. The retail store manager also was 
given a higher score on material and social success by the humani- 
ties faculty. Lawyer and artist were only marginally more attrac- 
tive in the eyes of the humanities faculty than the social scien- 
tist, and in both cases they were given stronger scores on cultured 
intellect. 

The final comparison between social sciences and science 
faculty revealed that only one occupation was regarded signifi- 
cantly more favorably by the scientists than by the social scien- 
tists. The doctor was given higher scores by the scientists on 
personal satisfaction, good taste, socio-economic status and 
valuable.' Since some of the scientists had seriously considered 
medicine as a career alternative, it is not surprising that they 
produced a slightly more positive impression of this single occu- 
pation. On all other occupations the two groups of faculty 
members shared the same images. On the whole, the humanists had 
the most positive outlook toward the range of occupations. The 
scientists were next in their orientation toward the occupational 
images, and the social scientists were the least positive in their 
ratings of the occupations. In particular the social scientists 
downgraded occupations both in cultured intellect and material and 
social success in comparison with the other two academic divisions. 
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A comparison of the ideal preference scores of the three 
Segments bf the faculty ate listed in Table « This set of data 
yields some interesting comparisons betweeti the three divisions. 

It shows , for example, that for the humanities faculty college 
prof essor and artist were the two toost highly preferred Occupa- 
tional alternatives. The social science faculty oh the Other hand 
recorded college professor alone as highly preferred, while the 
science faculty considered both college professor and scientist as 
occupational titles with which they could live with some pleasure. 
The differences between the three divisions are of some interest. 
The artist, for example, was rated much higher by the humanities 
faculty than other faculty. The humanists conceived of artist as 
a highly desirable occupational alternative in the way that the 
science faculty accepted the title scientist as attractive. The 
social science faculty were distinguished by an unusually high 
preference for lawyer and a marked partiality toward social worker. 
Both of these choices made good sense in terms of the specialities 
represented in the social sciences, such as political science, 
sociology, and psychology. It is worth noting also that the 
social sciences faculty gave low scores to doctor, engineer, and 
personnel director as occupational alternatives. The first two 
were quite understandable, but the low score on personnel director 
for social sciences faculty was perplexing. The science faculty 
rated engineer highly compared with the other two divisions as a 
possible alternative occupation, and they also gave a higher score 
to industrial manager. Both of these are roles which have some 
similarities to the role of the scientist, and it is not uncommon 
to find scientists working side by side with such specialists and 
on occasion moving into a role similar to that of the industrial 
manager. The one occupation in which the scientists deviated from 
the standards of the other two fields was lawyer, which they rated 
lowest the professions. Given the relatively non-verbal 

orientation of the scientist, the discipline of law in spite of 
its rigorous logical and intellectual demands has relatively 
little appeal. In general these occupational preference scores 
followed rather closely an informed understanding of the orien- 
tations and activities of faculty in the three segments of the 
academic organization. 



The data on faculty permitted one other comparison that 
seems worthy of discussion. It was possible to divide the faculty 
into faculty members at the senior faculty levels of full and 
associate professor and junior faculty holding the ranks of 
assistant professor, lecturer, and instructor. Given the differ- 
ence in age between these two groups and the two educational 
milieus at the graduate level from which they came, it seemed 
quite possible that differences in perceptions of the occupational 
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IDEAL OCCUPATION PREFERENCE SCORES (LIKE-TO-BE) FOR 
HUMANITIES, SOCIAL SCIENCES, AND SCIENCE FACULTY 
AT EASTERN PRIVATE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE A 
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divisions of the humanities, social sciences, and na *“ al ! c **" ceS * 
and also s-nse minor differences appear between the ylewaoffac- 
ulty members who are at the senior ranks and those In the Junior 
ranks. In a general sense. It Is worth noting that college fac- 
ulty members participate in the same orientation toward the occu- 
pational world as do college students e 
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Chapter X 

THE OCCUPATIONAL WORLD OF WOMEN 



Preliminary Considerations 



This chapter describes a special research program that is 
referred to as the Women* s Study. This represents the only effort 
of the Occupations Project to tudy the images of women's occupa- 
tions as distinct from men's occupations. In this chapter a brief 
description will be given of the research procedures that were de- 
veloped and the samples that were drawn. This will be followed by 
an analysis of the characteristics of occupations for women, both 
in contrast to the occupational world of men and in terms of the 
woman's occupational world. The profiles of a series of occupa- 
tions generally entered by women will be presented. A special 
feature of the study permitted an investigation of the ideal occu- 
pational choices of women and their relations to men's preferences 
concerning the potential occupational commitments of their future 

wives . 



All the attention of the Occupations Project except for 
this study was on occupations that are entered by men, and women 
were asked to evaluate the occupational world for men rather than 
for themselves. This choice did not reflect a lack of interest in 
women's occupations; rather it was a result of the fact that only 
a limited number of questions can be answered even in an extensive 
research program. Given the time and resources available, it 
seemed desirable to concentrate all the energy of the original 
study and a good part of this study on the occupational world that 
is entered by men. It was recognized that men are responsible for 
establishing the position of the family in the community, and his 
job is the main feature of a man's life that locates him in the 
economic and social structure. The family is dependent upon the 
male wage earner both for its sustenance and its place in the 
fabric of community life. A final consideration supporting the 
concentration of most of this research on men is the fact that the 
existing literature, what little there is of it, about the percep- 
tion of the occupational world focuses almost entirely upon the 
occupational world of men. In spite of these arguments it seemed 
desirable to obtain some information on the occupational world for 
women in the course of this extension of the Occupations Project. 
Guidance counselors who serve high school and college students 
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have indicated that their work would be facilitated if they had a 
better conception of the characteristics of occupations in the 
judgments of the young women. College placement officers have 
suggested that their work would be enhanced if they could be given 
additional information on women’s views of the occupational world. 
Recently a third category of personnel workers, adult educators, 
have commented that as their work with women increases they are in 
greater need of detailed ahd thorough information about women and 
the occupational world. It is worth noting that there is increas- 
ing national interest in occupational opportunities for women. As 
the shortage of talented personnel in all of the high level pro- 
fessions and occupations grows more acute and more visible, the 
importance of attracting talented women into the labor market is 
becoming widely recognized. Whereas a decade ago women were seen 
primarily as competitors with men for positions, today there is 
great concern to increase the supply of highly qualified men and 
women in almost every major occupational and professional area. 

It is predictable that in the next decade a great deal of money 
and energy will be devoted to attracting women into the higher 
level occupations to both strengthen the fields and to serve 
society. This changing focus of the occupational world accounts 
in part for the Women’s Study which is only a beginning to a very 
complex process of investigation. The study points the way toward 
a greater understanding of the position of working women, and it 
highlights some of the difficulties that will be encountered in 
trying to attract women into the occupational world before, during 
and after their child-raising careers. The questions that will be 
answered in the following pages are concentrated on three general 
issues. First, what is the perception of a series of occupations 
that are entered by women and in which they constitute the major 
personnel? Second, are occupations perceived differently if a 
woman is entering the occupation rather than a man? Third, do men 
and women agree on the relative attractiveness of alternative oc- 
cupations for women and wives? These questions indicate the out- 
lines of detailed results which are contained in the data collect- 
ed in the Women’s Study, but will have to be reported later in a 
separate publication. 



Method and Sample 



The Women's Study was conducted during the academic year 
1961-62. Samples of men and women undergraduate students were 
selected at four co- educational colleges and universities that 
were not included in any other parts of the Occupations Project. 
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The sampled consisted of undergraduate men and women enrolled in 
arts and sciences curricula. The four institutions included: 

(1) a midwestern private liberal arts co-educational college 
(n*114); (2) a midwestern private co-educational university’ 
(n-102); (3) a midwestern public co-educational university 
(^120); and (4) a southern public co-educational university 
(n*89). These fo’ir institutions were selected to represent a 
variety of educational experiences and student populations in the 
Women's Study. In each case the precise selection of the institu- 
tion was dictated by personal acquaintance with a member of the 
college's faculty who was able to assist in the questionnaire 
study. A goal of the study was to obtain 120 completed question- 
naires from each of the four campuses. The realization of this 
aim is indicated by the numbers listed after the description of 
each of the colleges. At each institution, a probability sample 
of students was chosen using the best available listing that 
could be obtained of current enrollments in the arts and sciences. 
Table 48 presents a summary of the number and percentages of stu- 
dents who completed questionnaires at the four colleges and uni- 
versities combined. As in previous studies, women were easier to 
locate and somewhat more cooperative than men. The results from 
the four colleges are combined in Table 48 because they will be 
treated as contributors to a single sample in this chapter. The 
differences in occupation mean scale scores between the four 
institutions were so small as to provide statistical justifica- 
tion for combining the results. In the interest of economy, it 
will be possible to talk about student reactions to occupations 
for women without qualifying the results in terms of limited dif- 
ferences that exist between regions or institutional types. The 
overall success of the study in obtaining an 85.7% return of 
completed questionnaires is great enough to permit generalizations 
from this kind of data. The standard questionnaire distribution 
procedures described in Chapter I were used in the Women's Study. 

It was necessary to adapt the occupations questionnaire to 
the needs of the Women's Study. First, the list of occupations 
had been developed for use with men and was only partly applicable 
to a study of women's occupations. It was desirable that some oc- 
cupations should occur in both the men's and women's occupation 
title lists so that the Influence of men and women as participants 
in an occupation could be measured. The new list was designed to 
include high level occupations which are entered primarily by 
women and make up a sample of the major available occupational 
alternatives for educated young women seeking careers? The liter- 
ature on women's occupations was studied and discussions were held 
with people knowledgeable about the occupational world for women 
in deciding on what occupations to Include. A list of 15 occupa- 
tions was prepared and is presented in Table 49 • This list 
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Table 48 
WOMEN'S STUDY 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRES 
FOR FOUR COLLEGES, COMBINED BY SEX AND CLASS 
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Four Colleges and Universities 
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Sex 








Women 




Men 


Class 


N Jo 


N 


7. 


Senior 


112 89.6 


99 


79.8 


Freshman 


117 94.4 


97 


78.2 




Total 



229 



92.0 



196 



79.0 
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Table 49 
WOMEN'S STUDY 

ALTERNATE SET OF OCCUPATION TITLES FOR WOMEN 
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Identifying 

No. 



Name 



02 

04 

06 

09 

11 

14 

16 

17 

19 

21 

28 

31 

32 

33 

34 



Actress 

Artist 

College Professor 
Doctor 

Executive Secretary 
Home Economist 
Journalist 

Lr.boratory Technician 

Librarian 

Nurse 

Retail Buyer 
School Teacher 
Scientist 
Social Worker 

Home and Family Career (No Job) 
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contains six occupations which were included in the original 
reference list of occupations for men. The six occupations common 
to the two lists are: artist, college professor, doctor, school 

teacher, scientist, arid social worker. These occupations were 
chosen because they represent several important categories of oc- 
cupations that are accessible to both women and men although 
several of the occupations, college professor, doctor, and scien- 
tist are not often entered by women. The other three bridging oc- 
cupations are chosen with greater frequency by women than by men 
and represent the obverse of the first three in the men's occupa- 
tional world. The* nine new occupations were chosen to provide 
both a range of alternative occupational commitments and a set of 
occupations which are entered with great frequency by college 
graduates. The lower status professional category of occupations 
was expanded by adding librarian and home economist to school 
teacher and social worker. The expressive fields were expanded to 
include actress and journalist as well as artist. In addition, 
four new occupations were added that are primarily of interest to 
women and of a rather miscellaneous character. These are execu- 
tive secretary, laboratory technician, nurse, and retail buyer. 
Finally, "home and family career" was put in the list not as an 
occupation but as a career alternative with the further specifi- 
cation that it indicated no job following college. These occupa- 
tion titles were pre-tested to determine whether they elicited a 
reasonable range of responses. 

The scales which constituted the occupations questionnaire 
for the Women's Study are listed in Table 50. This set of scales 
contains 17 drawn from the original occupations questionnaire for 
men and 17 new scales, bringing the total number to the standard 
34 that was used throughout all main sections of the project. 

The 17 scales drawn from the male occupations questionnaire forms 
were included to provide a direct comparison between men's and 
women's occupations on key dimensions. These scales were chosen 
either because they were markers on factors which emerged from 
the main analysis or because they were particularly interesting 
from an interpretive point of view. The 17 new scales were 
selected as a result of interviews with women undergraduates and 
a survey of the literature. The new scales can be grouped for 
discussion into three broad categories. They are the "collegiate 
scales" which include: participates in extra-curricular activi- 

ties, attractive to men, dates a lot, and academically successful. 
A second set of new scales that can be called the "status scales" 
consists of: comes from upper-class background, will be well-to- 

do, is upward mobile, and genuinely interested in people. A set 
of 7 scales that might be called the "sophistication scales" is 
made up of: worldly, well-rounded personality, poised, refined, 
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Table 50 



SCALES 


WOMEN*! 

USED IN THE WOMEN'S FORM < 


icale 

No. 


B^peggggagBaDBBBSSSflUBSWS'aS 


20 C 


intelligent 


49 W 


doesn't participate in 
extra-curricular 
activities 


32 J 


calm 


30 C 


unsure 


50 W 


worldly 


51 W 


attractive to men 


52 W 


comes from lower-class 
background 


28 0 


selfish 


53 W 


high occupational goals 


24 C 


cheerful 


17 J 


conservative 


13 J 


great personal 
satisfaction 


32 C 


irresponsible 


31 0 


sensitive 


22 C 


has emotional problems 


23 C 


self-assertive 


54 W 


well-rounded personality 


55 W 


uncertain 


56 W 


will not be well-to-do 


29 0 


wise 


57 W 


crude 


33 C 


sociable 


31 C 


at tent ion-demand ing 


58 W 


narrow-minded 


59 W 


is upward mobile 


60 W 


indifferent to others 


26 0 


caut ious 


61 W 


interested in world 
affairs 


62 W 


has few dates 


2 J 


conformist 


28 C 


realistic about life 


63 W 


intr avert 


64 W 


genuinely interested 
in people 


65 W 


academically unsuccessful 



Scales 



unintelligent 

participates in 

extra-curricular 

activities 

excitable 

confident 

naive 

unattractive to men 
comes from upper-class 
background 
unselfish 

low occupational goals 

depressed 

radical 

little personal 
satisfaction 
responsible 
insensitive 

has no emotional problems 

submissive 

narrow personality 

poised 

will be well-to-do 

foolish 

refined 

retiring 

self-sufficient 

open-minded 

is not upward mobile 

understanding of others 

rash 

has limited interest 
in world affairs 
dates a lot 
individualist 
unrealistic about life 
extrovert 

social climber 
academically successful 
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open-minded, interested in world affairs, and extravert. Two 
other new scales are more difficult to categorize; they are; 
high occupational goals, and understanding of others. These 17 
scales were selected from a larger set which was pre-tested, 
revised, and refined. It was hoped that they would give added 
depth and interest to the assessment of the occupational world as 
it is perceived by and relates to undergraduate college women. A 
further complication was added to the design in an effort to study 
an important variable that might influence the images of occupa- 
tions for women. It was reasoned that college women approaching 
occupations might be perceived rather differently if they were 
planning: (1) on a full-time career; (2) to enter the occupa- 

tional world for a time prior to undertaking marriage and the 
raising of a family; or (3) to enter the occupational world fol- 
lowing marriage and family. Three forms of the questionnaire were 
designed to measure the effects of each of these three possibili- 
ties and were distributed in a stratified random manner to the 
samples that have already been described. 

The women* s questionnaire instructions gave a more spe- 
cific set to the respondents than the men's. The instructions 
focused upon "college women who are preparing for various occupa- 
tional goals"; thus, the emphasis was upon undergraduate women 
preparing for a role in the occupational world rather than the 
more general set of judging occupations which was used in the main 
study. The basic instructions are contained in the following 
paragraph: 



INSTRUCTIONS 

"The purpose of this study is to find out the impression 
that people have of college women who are preparing for various 
occupational goals, by having them judge college women with the 
occupational goals against a series of descriptive scales. In 
taking this test, please make your judgments on the basis of what 
you feel about college women who would be going into these occupa- 
tions. On each page of this booklet you will find a different oc- 
cupation to be judged and beneath it a set of scales. You are to 
rate the college women who would be going into this occupation on 
each of these scales in order." 

The various occupational goals were then signaled to the respond- 
ent in the heading that was paired with the occupational title on 
each page of the women's occupation questionnaire as illustrated 



by a sample page in Appendix A. Tfea three different sets are as 
follows: 

(1) A co-ed majoring in or otherwise training as a 

Home Economist 
as a full-time career , 

(2) A co-ed majoring in or otherwise training as an 

Actress 

as an interim career . i.e., as something to do as a 
career until she is fully involved with her marriage 
and family# 

(3) A co-ed majoring in or otherwise training as a 

Nurse 

as a career to be followed when her children are 
grown , i.e# , a delayed career goal • 

For convenience these are referred to respectively as full-time 
career, interim career, and delayed career instructions. The mean 
scale values obtained for the 15 occupations on all scales for 
each of these three forms of the basic women's questionnaire were 
compared. In other words, all combinations of the three question- 
naires were compared across all occupations and items. Inspection 
of the results indicated that the number of significant differ- 
ences between the forms of the questionnaire did not exceed that 
which could be expected by chance. On the basis of this compari- 
son the subjects responding to the three different forms of the 
questionnaire were pooled for other analyses. No distinction will 
be made between the responses to the three forms in the remaining 
discussions in this chapter, just as no notice will be taken of 
the four differing institutions from which the samples were drawn. 

Three important observations emerged from the methodologi- 
cal analyses of these data. First, there was sufficient similar- 
ity among the responses obtained from students at the four schools 
so that they can be pooled for the purposes of a general study of 
the perception of women in occupations. However, there were some 
significant differences between the profiles of occupations pro- 
duced by students at the four schools. These merit study and dis- 
cussion which must be deferred to another report. Second, the 
degree to which college women intend to become involved in the 
occupational world did not materially effect the perception of 
women's occupations. When women were evaluated as potential full- 
time participants in the occupational world they were perceived in 
the same way as other women being evaluated as either interim 
participants in occupations until their family responsibilities 
took them away from their jobs or as delayed participants in the 









occupational world following marriage and family commitments. 
Apparently, the occupational image was the dominant influence 
rather than the degree to which a woman would be involved in it. 

For example, the image of the nurse was not affected by the degree 
to which a woman planned to participate in nursing as a career 
after college training. The nurse was a stable and unchanging 
image which gave its aura and characteristics to all women who 
became associated with the profession whether they were active or 
inactive at a given time, whether they were now fully committed 
to it or trained but not intending to participate in nursing or 
a long period of time. Professional training seems to be a stable 
and long-enduring characteristic which in the case of women need 
not be activated at any given time to have an important impact on 
the way in which they are perceived by others. The third observa- 
tion stemmed from the wording of the questionnaire instructions. 

The main questionnaire asked for judgments about occupations when 
men were questioned. Women in turn were asked to describe occupa- 
tions as they involved men. In the Women's Study the focus was 
shifted to the rating of college women with certain occupational 
goals. This choice was made so that the occupational evaluations 
would be in terms of a familiar population, that of their peers, 
rather than in terms of some distant and unknown group of women 
doctors, actresses, and other women in the occupational world. 

An earlier study had indicated that college men with occupational 
goals were perceived in the same way as men in these occupations. 
On the basis of this earlier finding, it was deemed appropriate 
to talk about college women preparing for careers with the expec- 
tation that very little difference in the images would be con- 
tributed by this qualification. The data to be presented later in 
this chapter support the inference that judging women s occupa- 
tions and college women with occupational goals is essentially the 
same judgment. The occupation is the dominant stereotype and 
determines the perception of the person entering the Held *° a 
very high degree. The evidence that has been gathered in the 
course of the Occupations Project indicates that in the absence of 
other data women and men in college with occupational goals are 
perceived in the same way as adults in these occupations, or as 
the occupation titles in the abstract. 



Six Occupations Entered by Men and Women 



One of the questions that can be answered with these data 
is whether occupations are perceived in the same way when either 
men or women are their occupants. Six of the occupations were 
rated under both conditions, md it is possible to compare the 
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ratings obtained from the two questionnaires to determine the 
effects of the participants on the perception of occupations. 

This question tests the power of the occupational stereotype to 
maintain its pattern of scale scores whether or not men and women 
are in the field* Given the great stability that has been ob- 
served in the images in previous studies, it is reasonable to pre- 
dict that they will maintain their stability even under these dif- 
ficult conditions* It is also important to know whether a woman 
approaching the occupational world will experience special expec- 
tations that will modify the occupational setting for her, or 
whether she is expected to fit into the same rigid occupational 
criteria that are established for men entering the field* Does 
the occupational image make allowances for women and adapt to 
their special needs? In order to obtain answers to these ques- 
tions, the images of occupation as they involved men produced by 
492 women at eastern private and public universities were com- 
pared with the images as they involved college women developed 
by the 229 women in the Women's Study sample* The means scale 
values on the 17 scales common to the two forms were compared for 
each of the six occupations* Table 51 presents the correlations 
obtained in the comparison of the six occupations on 17 scales* 

The high correlations obtained indicated that occupational images 
were stable whether they were being perceived as occupations for 
men or for women* This is another instance of the high degree of 
consistency and agreement within the data on occupational images* 
When an occupation admits both men and women it remains basically 
unchanged as an influence on Judgments about the nature of people 
who enter it* If the image of an occupation for men is known, it 
is probable that this image transfers to women as well with rela- 
tively modest adjustments* It should also be noted that these 
occupational images overcame not only the effects of male and 
female differences, but also they showed the power of the occu- 
pational image to maintain its quality regardless of context* 

That is, each of these occupations was in the context of nine 
occupations that were different from those in the reference set* 
Nevertheless, each image maintained its specific quality despite 
the contextual difference and the effects of being rated on a 
variety of new scales* The images of the artist, doctor, and 
social worker were stable in the context of other occupations and 
against the test of being entered by either men or women* 

There were some interesting effects brought about by 
changing the sex of occupations, but they were minor differences 
in the context of great consistency* These differences were im- 
portant and should be examined, but they should not be permitted 
to obscure the similarity of the images when either men or women 
are projected into the occupations* Two of the images showed the 
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Table 51 
WOMEN'S STUDY 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IMAGES OF SIX OCCUPATIONS 
AS THEY INVOLVE WOMEN AND MEN 

aNflB8gaaaaaaa aa caacaaasaaBg«aaaasaaaaBaBcaaaa»asai 

Occupation Correlation (r) a 



Artist 


,9C b 


4 

College Professor 


.83 


Doctor 


* 

00 

o 


School Teacher 


.85 


Scientist 


.87 


Social Worker 


r-* 

CO 

• 



‘’Women rating occupations for men on 17 
scales (N = 492) t;ere compared vith women rating 
occupations for college women on 17 scales (N s 229). 

b The low variation In scale scores within 
the profiles lowers the correlations for all occupa- 
tions except artist* The scales chosen, and the high 
standing of this set of occupations on the scales, 
also lead to some high correlations between distinc- 
tive occupations In this comparison* 
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most marked differences when men and women were contrasted as 
occupational participants. Both artist and scientist were influ- 
enced by the differences between the sexes in a way that was quite 
intelligible. The woman artist is a less extreme figure than the 
male artist. The woman in this role was perceived as being less 
excitable, rash, depressed, radical, emotionally disturbed, and 
individualistic. The woman artist was also seen as less sensitive 
and self-assertive. She was further characterize' 1 as lower in 
intelligence and receiving less personal satisfaction from her 
role. The woman artist is a less volatile and extreme personality 
than a man in the same occupational position. Very likely, this 
role is seen as a reasonable career choice for a reasonably normal 
woman. On the other hand, it is viewed as an extreme choice for a 
man, who must be driven by an excessive need to express emotion 
and feeling to become involved in this uncharacteristically mascu- 
line calling. It is also likely that the image of the male artist 
conjures up the painter or sculptor rebelling against society and 
trying to force his own views of reality upon an unwilling public. 

A woman artist, on the other hand, is more likely to be perceived 
in commercial art, illustration, and other pursuits which repre- 
sent less rebelliousness and a more reasonable adjustment to 
normal patterns of behavior. The woman also exerts a moderating 
effect on the image of the scientist. The woman scientist was 
rated less excitable, conservative, and individualistic than the 
male scientist. On the other hand, the woman scientist was ac- 
corded higher scores on confident and responsible by college stu- 
dents. These changes are not numerous but they suggest that a 
stronger and more controlled personality is associated with the 
woman who has the courage and determination to become a scientist 
as compared with the more impulsive qualities attributed to the 
men in science. 

The other four occupations common to the two lists did not 
show notable changes. The woman who chooses college teaching was, 
in comparison with her male counterpart, less individualistic and 
radical, and also less sensitive and excitable. She does not nave 
quite the same colorful and emotionally expressive qualities of 
the male college professor, but she bears a very strong resem- 
blance to him in other respects. The woman doctor was less soci- 
able but more individualistic than the man who entered this field. 
School teaching attracted a more cheerful and conservative but 
less intelligent woman than the man who was attracted to the same 
calling. A woman social worker differed from a male in soo^f 1 
work only in that she was more conservative and cautious. These 
very small differences between men and women in college teaching, 
medicine, school teaching, and social work point to the relatively 
small interaction effect between the image of an occupation an 
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the sex of its occupants. It is worth looking for a moment at the 
scale changes which appeared when the images of occupations in- 
volving both men and women were compared. The following tenden- 
cies could be discerned. Women were perceived generally as more 
calm and cheerful than men in the same occupations. On the other 
hand, men experienced greater personal satisfaction in each of the 
occupations, and they were rated as more sensitive than women in 
all Of the comparisons. These may be perceived differences in 
male and female style in the occupational world • There is not 
enough evidence in this study to test this possibility. However, 
the according of greater personal satisfaction to men is quite 
consistent with a view that men experience few conflicts in the 
occupational world, whereas women must always be in a situation 
where there is potential conflict between the traditional woman* s 
role and that of the working woman. This, in itself, may rob the 
woman of some of the satisfaction which would be hers, if the role 
conflict were not present. 
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Profiles of Occupations for Women 



Descriptions have been presented in Chapter V of the pro- 
files of occupations for men* In a statistical sense, it is very 
difficult to justify this kind of summarization of data in a sub- 
jective and intellectually coherent way. Nevertheless, in order 
to make it possible for a reader to quickly grasp the meaning of 
the data, it is desirable to provide information in a brief and 
intelligible form. The reassurance that has been offered in the 
past is that the reader is free to turn to the data and create a 
series of profiles for himself which represents a more satisfying 
interpretation for him than that which is provided here. Recog- 
nizing the difficulty and danger of attempting to interpret many 
numbers in a coherent manner, a series of short portraits of some 
of the occupations entered by women are presented below. An 
attempt has been made to capture in words the flavor of the 
ratings of each occupation in terms of the internal ordering of 
the scales. In addition, careful attention has been given to the 
range of scores assigned to the entire group of occupations so 
that the relative position of the value on any scale for a partic- 
ular occupation is taken into account. The occupations that will 
be presented represent a selection from the total set that was 
studied. Because of the length of this report, only seven pro- 
files will be described out of the 15 that have been studied. 
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Actress .— The expressive occupations which include actress, 
artist, and journalist will be represented by actress. The woman 
artist has already been described as very similar to the male 
artist, who was portrayed earlier in the report- The actress pro- 
jects one of the most interesting and exciting images that has yet 
been studied. She combines qualities not found in any of the 
men* 8 occupations presenting a new perspective on the range of oc- 
cupational profiles that can be conceptualized. In a brief state* 
ment, the actress is glamorous, flashy, and at thd same time in- 
substantial, superficial, with a veneer of personality. There is 
a great show of action in the image of the actress combined with 
very little stability and depth. The actress is rated extremely 
high on such qualities as attractive to men, dates a lot, active 
in extra-curricular affairs, sociable, and extraverted. The 
actress is seen by students as both a social climber and a person 
who is highly upward mobile. At the same time the actress is 
viewed as sensitive and individualistic. These attributes are 
coupled with a wide range of negative connotations which give add- 
ed interest to the total profile. The actress is rated lowest of 
all occupations for women in intelligence, wisdom, and academic 
success. She is seen as extremely excitable, rash, unrealistic 
about life, irresponsible, and radical. In relation to other 
people the actress is selfish, indifferent, attention-demanding, 
with very limited interests in the world and a high degree of 
narrow-mindedness. These qualities are underlined by a high score 
on emotional disturbance, depression, and unsureness about her- 
self. The actress earns a middle range of values only on the 
material success scales by being moderately well-to-do, middle 
class in social location, having a modest occupational goal, and 
achieving a reasonable level of personal satisfaction. These 
scale values generate a picture of the attractive, glamorous, 
exciting actress who is lacking in intellectual power, emotional 
control, personal commitment to others, and stability. From the 
point of view of the male student, he might date an actress but 
very likely would not wish to marry one. From the point of view 
of a co-ed, she might value public association with the actress 
but would have grave reservations about a close personal friend- 
ship. The publicity director's attempt to give the actress a 
moment of brilliance seems to have succeeded admirably. She has 
been cast in a role to which few modern young women can be 
attracted. The rewards of outward attractiveness are balanced 
too heavily by the penalty of inner chaos. 



Scientist .— The high status professions are represented by 
college professor, doctor, and scientist. Since woman scientist 
shows some interesting characteristics when men and women in occu- 
pations are compared, it is desirable to expand on this image as a 
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representative of a high status profession and as an interesting 
woman* s profile. The outstanding feature of the woman scientist 
is similar to that noted in the male scientist. She is rated as 
vejry intelligent, wise, and academically successful; she experi- 
ences great personal satisfaction in her profession; her occupa- 
tional goal is high; and she is a confirmed individualist. The 
Woman scientist is reported to be responsible and self-sufficient. 
In socio-economic terms she is well-to-do and a member of the , 
upper classes. As with the male scientist, these positive aspects 
of the woman scientist are set-off against some rather negative 
properties. The woman scientist is perceived as unsociable, lack- 
ing in cheerfulness, inactive in extra-curricular activities; she 
is believed not to date, to be unattractive to men, to be intro- 
verted, and to lack understanding of other people. The woman 
scientist is neither well-rounded, nor refined. The inability to 
relate meaningfully to people which is a flaw in the image of the 
male scientist appears in the image of the female scientist. On 
a n umb er of important scales the female scientist has scores in 
the intermediate ranges. She is reasonably calm, cautious, and 
has a relatively controlled emotional life. The woman scientist 
is perceived as relatively unselfish, sensitive, confident, con- 
servative, self-assertive, and realistic about life. All of 
these are characteristics that have to do with coping effectively 
with reality. She is rated as worldly and poised, although not 
an unusual degree. The woman scientist is interested in the world 
of affairs and has an open mind when approaching new questions. 

In short, intellectual power and great integrity are coupled with 
social ineptitude in the female scientist image. It is as if the 
entire cathexis of the scientist is focused upon the life of the 
mind and the central concerns of her profession. The scientist is 
aided by a reasonably calm inner life, while she is absorbed in 
objective problems of research and the mastery of the physical 
world. The woman scientist is probably more reality-oriented thaq 
her male counterpart, and less inclined to become involved in 
extreme social and political activities. She is closer to the 
laboratory; more deeply involved in what might be called practical 
research than a man in a similar role. 
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Librarian .— The lower status professions, librarian, 
school teacher, social worker and home economist, are represented 
here by two occupations. Both librarian and school teacher are 
frequently chosen as careers by college women. Therefore, an 
effort has been made to give a reasonable picture of their status 
in the occupational image structure. The librarian emerges as 
one of the least prepossessing portraits to appear in the entire 
series which has been reported. The librarian has been referred 
to as a female accountant by a colleague familiar with the 
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profiles that were reported earlier. The outstanding character- 
istics of the librarian turn out almost entirely to be negative 
features. She is neither well-to-*do, nor a person with much oc- 
cupational opportunity. Her otigins, according to students, are 
likely to be from the lower classes, and she does not experience 
any marked personal satisfaction in her work. The librarian is 
unattractive to men, does not date, and does net take part in 
extra-curricular activities. She is neither sociable nor extra- 
verted. The terms, submissive, uncertain, and unrealistic about 
life, are associated with the librarian. She is also considered 
to be narrow-minded and not well-rounded. In addition, the 
librarian is prey to emotional problems, probably stemming from 
the constellation of negative properties \rfiich have already been 
described. The woman librarian is perceived to be cautious, con- 
servative, and naive in the extreme. There emerges from this 
series of student responses the picture of an unhappy and limited 
person who is withdrawn from the world as much as possible. The 
librarian's scores on intelligence, wisdom, sensitivity, and 
academic success are in the middle range of occupation scores, 
indicating modest attainments in this important intellectual area. 
There seems little in the portrait of the librarian that is at- 
tractive to anyone but a person seeking to avoid meaningful human 
con ta ct by selecting work which protects him from this kind of 
threatening experience. 

School Teacher .— This occupation has the fortunate prop- 
erty of receiving either high or middle range scores on all of 
the scales. She is perceived as very unselfish, cheerful, refined, 
well-rounded, and interested in the world of affairs. On all 
other scales the school teacher rates middle range values, which 
means that she is moderately intelligent, successful, sociable, 
and conservative; she experiences a reasonable amount of personal 
emotional control, and she has strength and confidence in respect- 
able quantities. Academically the school teacher is successful; 
she is sophisticated, but not too much so, and she has an active 
and attractive relationship with men, but it is not extreme. When 
these observations are coupled with the realization that school 
teacher is according to men among the most attractive of all occu- 
pations for a wife, an interesting inference can be made. That 
occupation for a wife which is among if not the most attractive to 
men is the occupation which does not include extreme scores on any 
but very mild qualities like cheerfulness and unselfishness. This 
confirms what women have long suggested; that men are intimidated 
by women who are too intelligent, too beautiful, too emotional, or 
too challenging; that the best way to attract a husband is to play 
down extreme qualities and attempt to project a picture of moder- 
ate accomplishments in all areas along with a pleasant personality. 
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The very Intelligent girl dares not earn the grades °* ]*dch ■*• 
is capable, nor is the very witty girl encouraged to indulg. he 
tala ts in conversation. These results seem to confirm, in an 
interesting way, that which women have so long claimed is a weaa- 
ness ox\ thfe part of mens 



Executive Secretary .— There is a striking similarity 
between the secretary and the school teacher in that both of them 
are primarily located in the middle range of occupation scale 
scores. However, those scales on which the secretary is very 
hieh define a different orientation from that of the school 
teacher. The secretary is believed to be very attractive to men, 
active in college dating, and quite sociable. She is sten as 
somewhat of a social climber and a person of considerable poise 
and refinement. At the other extreme, the executive secretary is 
perceived as a conformist with limited sensitivity, and a person 
who derives a rather low level of personal satisfaction f r ?Lrican 
work. Whereas the school teacher is portrayed as the all-Ame 
girl in her positive characteristics, the executive secretary 
comes through more as a glamorous and exciting figure. e . 
polished, almost manikin-like quality which is balanced by the 
negative properties of conformity and insensitivity that may be 
derived by association from the unfavorable features of the 
business world. The secretary, however, does avoid most of the 
extreme attributes which seem to be negative indicators to men 
in search of wives. 



Nurse.— Very few occupations have attained the fiu® c ^ m “ 
bination""of""personal and psychological characteristics^ that are 
associated with the nurse. She is seen as highly unselfish, v y 
cheerful, calm, cautious, and conservative. These faat “ ra ® are 
coupled with confidence, self-sufficiency, realism about life, 
responsibility, and an absence of emotional difficulties. The 
nurse finds great satisfaction in her work. She is seen as a 
well-rounded person, extraverted, and understanding of others. 
Basically, the nurse is a person of great personal strength and 
control dedicated almost totally to the well-being of °* he F p ® ople 
and who has the ability to inspire confidence and good feeling. 

The nurse is moderately attractive to men, and moderately active^ 
in the social world. She is rated as reasonably intelligent, and 
she attains a modest level of success. This combination of quali- 
ties creates a strong, warm, supportive personality portrait tha 
should be extremely attractive to those who have experienced a 
calling in this direction. 



Home and Family Career .— The final occupational title that 
was examined is not an occupation, but rather the altaraa ^ a 
home and family career without a job. This is such an impo 
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point of departure in understanding women that it was included in 
the array of alternatives to provide perspective on the active oc- 
cupational choices that women could make. The future homemaker is 
very active in extra-curricular activities and the dating game. 

It is only in these two characteristics, which bring her in close 
touch with men, that she attains noticeably high scores. In the 
area of intelligence, academic success} and interest in the world 
of affairs, the homemaker is rated very low indeed. On some 
interesting scales connoting itidependence she also attains low 
scores. She is neither competent, self-assertive, nor self- 
sufficient. The future mother and wife is a conformist and an 
intravert. In status terms she is not upward mobile nor is she 
a social climber. Apparently, aspiring to a home and family is 
not associated with seeking to attain a higher status in the world. 
In other personal qualities, the future wife and mother attains 
medium values that group her with a number of career alternatives 
of rather different qualities. There is a dependent and passive 
tone to this career choice which is not negative, but which dis- 
tinguishes it from all others. 

The occupational alternatives for women are as rich and 
varied as those for men. These profiles are clues to the value 
orientations of students and the complicated choices that they 
face as they approach the occupational world. In choosing any of 
these occupations, women choose a personality, a series of associ- 
ations, and a style of life that inevitably must have positive and 
negative attributes to which, often with great effort, they must 
adapt • 



Marriage and the Choice of Occupations 



, ) 

Further understanding of the occupational world involving 
women can be obtained by studying both ideal occupational choices 
and an additional set of scales included in this study concerned 
with women's occupations as they relate to marriage. A version of 
the standard like-to-be scales were presented to women asking them 
to, "Rate each of the following occupational positions according 
to how much YOU would like to enter it as a full-time career IF 
you were free to make the choice without regard for training, 
ability, or time and expense required for specialized study. In 
other words, rate each occupational position in terms of how much 
YOU would like to be in it as a full-time career if you could be 
in any occupation you wanted." The delayed career and interim 
career themes were continued in the like-to-be pages therefore. 
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in an alternative to the above instructions, the words delayed 
career, or interim career , were substituted for full-time career. 

A second page asking women to rate occupations in a different way, 
called the like-to-marry page for short* was also given to each of 
the college women. The following instructions were associated 
with this page: "Rate each of the following occupational goals of 

a college woman according to how much you think college men would 
like their wives to enter it as a full-time career IF the women 
were free to make the choice without regard for training, ability, 
or time and expense required for specialized study. In other 
words, rate each occupational position in terms of how much you 
think college men would like their wives to be in it as a full- 
time career if they could be in any occupation they wanted. 

Here, too, the delayed career and interim career options were used 
in the appropriate forms of the questionnaire. In these two forms 
women were asked to indicate first, the careers which they would 
most like to enter all other things being equal, and second, their 
judgment about the careers that college men would like their wives 
to enter if all things were equal. Finally, the tables were 
turned on the women by obtaining the opinions of college men about 
ideal careers for their future wives. The following instructions 
were designed for use with men involved in the Women* s Study: 
"Think about or imagine the women whom you might wish to marry. 
Rate each of the following occupational positions according to how 
much it would please you as a full-time career for the woman you 
might wish to marry if she were free to make the choice witnou 
regard for training, ability, or time and expense required for 
specialized study. In other words, rate each occupational posi- 
tion in terms of how much it would please you as a full-time 
career for the woman you might wish to marry if she could be in 
any occupation." Again, the delayed career and interim career 
phraseology was used with the appropriate forms. With this latter 
question it was possible to check women's views about the attrac- 
tiveness of occupations for wives with men's expressed preferences 
for wive's occupations. It should be pointed out that all three 
forms, full-time career, delayed career, and interim career, were 
pooled for the purposes of analysis. A careful examination of 
combinations of each of the pairs of forms on each of the three 
like-to-be and like-to-marry sets indicated that the three forms 
of the questionnaire did not differ significantly in any of the 

sets. 



In the left-hand column of Table 52 the mean scores of 
women on ideal occupational preferences are presented. Home and 
family career (no job) received the highest average rating of all 
the career alternatives. This was followed by the service- 
oriented professions of school teacher and social worker. The 
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Table 52 



WOMEN’S STUDY 

MEAN VALUES AND RANKS OF (1) FEMALE LIKE-TO-BE SCALE 
AND (2) MALE LIKE-TO-MARRY SCALE 



OccuDation 


Female 
Like-to-Be 
Score 
(N = 229) 


Rank 

Order 


Male Like- 
to-Marry 
Score 
(U = 196) 


Rank 

Order 


Home and Family 


2.36 


1 


4.47 


14 


School Teacher 


2.83 


2 


2.26 


1 


Social Worker 


3.13 


3 


3.42 


4 


College Professor 


3.77 


4 


3.87 


7 


Artist 


3.80 


5 


4.10 


12 


Executive Secretary 


3.86 


6 


3.71 


5 


Doctor 


3.97 


7 


3.98 


9 


Retail Buyer 


3.99 


8 


4.03 


10 


Nurse 


4.16 


9 


3.02 


2 


Journalist 


4.23 


10 


3.88 


8 


Home Economist 


4.61 


11 


3.07 


3 


Scientist 


4.62 


12 


4.33 


13 


Laboratory 

Technician 


4.63 


13 


3.71 


5 


Actress 


4.73 


14 


5.54 


15 


Librarian 


5.29 


15 


4.04 


11 
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college professor showed a degree of popularity with women which 
was similar to that found for men. Doctor was Somewhat lower in 
rank order than it was in the male hierarchy of choices, but it 
still retained a respectable position. The librarian rated remark- 
ably low in the set* and confirmed the imprefcbion inferred from 
the profile that librarian and accountant had similar implications 
within the female and male occupational worlds, respectively. 
Actress was apparently a source of considerable negative value as 
a possible personal career choice. Artist, on the other hand, 
rated high for women for whom it was an acceptable career alterna- 
tive in the arts. The very strong choice of home and family 
career implying the rejection of a Job came as something of a sur- 
prise in the scores of women students. Since this is an ideal 
conception scale, it should uncover underlying sentiments that are 
important for understanding the psychology of the group. This 
score suggested that many young women would prefer most of all t0 
turn their college degree immediately to marriage and the raising 
of a family, and only secondarily would they like to become in- 
volved in a professional career. Should a career be thrust upon 
them, then school teaching and social work are by far the most 
acceptable alternatives, followed by artist, executive secretary, 
doctor, and retail buyer. From this point onward the choices 
become less and less attractive, with the likelihood that only a 
small number of young women will be attracted in these alternative 
career directions. Young women appear to be saying that they 
would prefer to settle on the rather dependent role of the house- 
wife or devote their time to serving others, rather than choosing 
the more glamorous and demanding professions even in an ideal 
choice situation. Men, of course, are not nearly so conservative 
in that they choose the glamorous, demanding, and rewarding pro- 
fessions in their fantasy system, relegating the business and some 
service occupations to a low position on their list o c o ces. 




The right-hand columns of Table 52 list the responses of 
men concerning ideal careers for the women they would like to 
marry. The results in this table are not striking, but there are 
a couple of surprising and interesting differences between the 
ideal preferences of women and the marital notions of men. The 
first finding which is most difficult to interpret was the dis- 
covery that men preferred to marry school teachers first, nurses 
second, followed by home economists, social workers, laboratory 
technicians, and executive secretaries, in that order. Fourteenth 
on the men's list of choices is the home and family career woman; 
and she is outranked in unattractiveness only by the actress, who 
earns a remarkably low score. These data say rather unequivocally 
that men prefer that a woman should have a career training and 
probably the insurance that goes with a profession. Men choose 
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most frequently for their Ideal service-oriented occupations which 
are not terribly demanding upon the time and energy of the woman 
and represent a positive contribution to society in a direct and 
personal way* Men are reluctant to look forward to a wife whose 
only career plan ib to make a home and raise a family. They would 
far prefer to marry a woman with prbfessional training and commit- 
ments, even of a very demanding arid time-consuming nature, rather 
than have a wife who is totally dependent on them or chance for 
her maintenance and future. It is abundantly clear that the de- 
sires of women and the expectations of men are not in agreement on 
the fundamental attractiveness of a woman who is committed basi- 
cally to. being a homemaker. The data presented in Table 53 serve 
to underscore the disagreement between men and women on this fun- 
damental point. In this table the men's like-to-marry scores are 
listed in the left-hand column and women's perceptions of men's 
like-to-marry scores are listed on the right. These two sets of 
scores indicated a very high level of agreement between the de- 
scriptions of men about their own marital sentiments and the per- 
ception of women as to how men felt about the occupational world 
for women. One sharp discrepancy was evident in the fact that 
women over-estimate by an overwhelming degree the desirability of 
the homemaker as the ideal wife for the average male college stu- 
dent. This is a fundamental disagreement in perception between 
men and women about the attractiveness and desirability of the 
girl who has prepared herself exclusively for the role of mother 
and homemaker. Probably no other finding in this entire body of 
data shows such a sharp disagreement between two related groups 
of people over an important point within the occupational world. 
This suggests that there is a danger that women, in many cases, 
believe that they are preparing in the most desirable way to 
please their future husbands when, in fact, they are misjudging 
the interest of men in marrying women with professional training. 
Men express a high regard for women who are capable of maintaining 
professional careers either permanently or at some time during 
their lifetimes, and who have the security of being able to go to 
work should some disaster befall the family. 

This brief report of the Women's Study only touches upon 
some of the analyses that reveal the structure of this body of 
data. Much remains to be written about the cognitive patterns of 
women's responses to occupations, the details of occupational 
ifnages for women, the impact of demographic variables on women's 
occupations, and the differential view of women's occupations held 
by women and men. In the space available here a short discussion 
of the images of women's occupations has been developed, both in 
terms of occupations shared by women and men as well as occupa- 
tions in which women are predominant in numbers. The ideal 
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Table 53 
WOMEN'S STUDY 



MEAN VALUES AND RANKS OF (1) MALE LIKE-TO-MARRY SCALE 
AND (2) FEMALE ESTIMATE OF MALE LIKE-TO-MARRY SCALE 
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Occupation 


Male Llke- 
to-Marry 
Score 
(N ■ 196) 


Rank 

Order 


Female Like” 
to-Marry 
Score 
(N - 229) 


Rank 

Order 


School Teacher 


2.26 


1 


1.53 


2 


Nurse 


3.02 


2 - 

w 


2.16 


4 


Home Economist 


3.07 


3 


1.97 


3 


Social Worker 


3.42 


4 


2.52 


6 


Executive Secretary 


3.71 


5 


2.42 


5 


Laboratory 

Technician 


3.71 


5 


2.98 


8 


College Professor 


3.07 


7 


3.73 


12 


Journalist 


3.88 


8 


3.29 


10 


Doctor 


3.98 


9 


4.26 


13 


Retail Buyer 


4.03 


10 


3.15 


9 


Librarian 


4.04 


11 


2.91 


7 


Artist 


4.10 


12 


3.29 


10 


Scientist 


4.33 


13 


4.81 


14 


Home and Family 


4.47 


14 


1.36 


1 


Actress 


5.54 


15 


5.68 


15 
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occupation preference analysis was introduced in several forms, 
and brought to light a puzzling discrepancy in the views of men 
and women on the importance of preparation for a specific occupa 
tion on the part of college women • A detailed development of 
these data will have to await a less restricted setting. 
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Chapter XI 

THE OCCUPATIONAL IMAGES HELD BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



The Development o£ Imaged 



The consistency and stability of the images of occupations 
held by college students naturally directed attention toward 
groups which might contribute differing images* The testing of a 
sample of graduate students and another sample of college faculty 
members reported in other chapters reflected in part this concern. 
High school students are one of the most interesting groups of 
young people that is directly related to college students and 
which might hold a different set of Images. Therefore, a design 
was incorporated in this expanded study to determine the images of 
occupations held by a broad sampling of high school students* 

There were three different but related concerns that 
entered into the conceptualization of this specific study. First, 
it was important to determine whether the Images of occupations 
take shape during the high school years, or whether they are 
already well established when students begin their course in sec- 
ondary school* The stereotypes are so firm by the time students 
begin their eighteenth or nineteenth year that it was clear their 
origins would have to be sought in the high school years, if not 
earlier. It was not possible with the occupations questionnaire 
or any reasonable variation of it to test much earlier than the 
tenth grade, so the study was limited to high school students in 
the tenth and twelfth grades. It was anticipated that evidence 
would be found of a developing set of Images which would show a 
pattern of increasing organization and stability progressing from 
tenth grade students through twelfth graders to undergraduate col- 
lege students* The cultural experiences, patterns of social 
Interchange, and classroom activities of the high school should 
form a constellation of influences shaping occupational Images 
during the teenage period* A central aim of the study was to 
learn as much as possible about the development of occupational 
images during high school* A second goal of the high school study 
was to obtain a broader sampling of respondents than was possible 
in the college population* Since a far wider segment of society 
in socio-economic and cultural terms is served by the high schools, 
this investigation provided an excellent opportunity on a continu- 
um with the college study to measure the shape of occupational 
stereotypes amnpg a more heterogeneous population* Essentially, 
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all of the Important socio-economic strata that could be inter- 
viewed in a standard survey research design are represented in 
these high schools in significant numbers . The third purpose of 
studying a sample of high school students was to explore the 
effects of several variables which might have significance for 
the formation of occupational images* For example, schools were 
Included in the sample to afford an assessment of the impact of 
rather different community environments on the images* Other 
important contributors to thinking about occupations such as plans 
for future education and career have much greater variability in 
this student population than in any college sample that is avail- 
able* 



The scope of the study that is described in this chapter 
is so large as to defy detailed reporting in a limited space* The. 
number of respondents (1617), the range of schools extending from 
a metropolitan urban school to a small town rural community school, 
and the great variety of students all combine to force this chap- 
ter to give only a brief survey of the results of the investiga- 
tion* 



Procedure and Samples 







Form A of the occupations questionnaire was adapted for 
use in this study. The questionnaire was shortened to ten occupa- 
tions. Two different sets of ten titles were constructed and 
administered to random halves of the sampling units included in 
the study* These sets of ten occupations called high school sets 
A an d B are presented in Table 54. Each high school student re- 
ceived a questionnaire that began with a special set of instruc- 
tions that are reproduced in Appendix A* These were a variation 
on the standard college instructions designed to better suit the 
needs of high school students. Ten occupations pages were 
matched against the A-scales and two background data pages, one 
asking for personal information and a second containing the stand- 
ard male like-to-be scales ended the questionnaire. The length of 
the occupation list was determined by pretest experience with the 
students, and the need to limit the time required to complete the 
questionnaire to one hour for the slowest high school students* 

It will be noted in Table 54 that all occupations in the standard 
reference set are included in either set A or B* Three occupa- 
tions have been added to the set: physicist, actor, and dentist, 

in the interest of obtaining additional information about these 
occupations* As a check on the reliability of the occupation 
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Table 54 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 
SPECIAL SET OF OCCUPATION TITLES 



ssaassaassassss 

Identifying 

No. 


Name 

Hieh School Set A 


37 


Actor 


03 


Business Executive 


43 


Dentist 


05 


Doctor 


06 


Engineer 


07 


Industrial Manager 


10 


Personnel Director 


19 


Physicist 


11 


Retail Store Manager 


13 


School Teacher 




Hieh School Set B 


01 


Accountant 


02 


Artist 


04 


College Professor 


05 


Doctor 


08 


Lawyer 


09 


Office Supervisor 


12 


Sales Manager 


13 


School Teacher 


14 


Scientist 


15 


Social Worker 



i 















lists two occupations, doctor and school teacher, are contained in 
both sets A and B. An Important background information question 
asked, "Do you intend to go to college after you graduate? R 

tf so, what will ha yout majofc? , a — 

The studeht also wds asked the occupation for which he expected 
prepare, whether he iritehded to gd to Work after high school* and 
if so, what Jobd was he considering* The final, .page in the ques- 
tionnaire consisted of the ideal occupational Choice scale for 
each of the 18 occupations contained in both sets A and B. Men 
and women were asked to rate these occupations in terms of how 
much they would like to enter them if they were free to make the 
choiceTWomen in the high school sample were not asked to esti- 
mate the desirability or attractiveness of occupations for hien 
school men. The questionnaires were administered to high school 
students in classroom groups during regular school hours. Ques- 
tionnaire administration was always handled by a member of the 
Occupations Project staff. Testing in a given high school was 
carried out in the shortest possible time, usually in one day so 
as to minimize the interaction among students about the content 
and intent of the questionnaire. A member of the staff explained 
the questionnaire in detail to the students and read through the 
instructions with them. The staff member remained in the class- 
room throughout the period and answered questions for individual 
students as they arose. The testing was uniformly successful in 
that full cooperation was obtained from students in all of the 
schools and virtually 1007. of the questionnaires returned were 
usable and contributed to the data analysis. 



Six high schools in southeastern Michigan were selected 
for inclusion in the study. These schools were chosen to repre- 
sent a wide range of the characteristics of high schools that 
seemed relevant to the purposes of the study. The schools 
included: (1) a large metropolitan urban high school; (2) a large 

small city urban high school; (3) a large suburban high school; 

(4) a medium sized rural high school; and (5) two small city paro- 
chial high schools. Each of these schools had certain genial 
characteristics that made it reasonably representative of the 
class of schools from which it was drawn. Information about the 
schools was obtained from education authorities in the area and 
members of the School of Education faculty at Oakland University. 
Each of the schools in the study was pre-selected as possessing 
certain desired features and then enlisted in the research activ- 
ity. Tenth and twelfth grade male and female students were 
included in the study. Every effort was made to obtain a sampling 
of students which represented the distribution of students within 
the particular high school. Students were tested in J their English 
classes which was the only course taken universally y s u 
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each of these schools. An arrangement was worked out with each 
school administration to test students in English classes selected 
in proportion to the distribution of English classes by levels and 
characteristics within the school. The percentage of college pre- 
paratory. general, and business English classes tested in eac*V 
school was propottional to the percentage of such clashes in the 
English curriculum. A crude distribution of students into college 
preparatory and general classes is presented in Table $5 to give a 
sense of the distribution of students in these categories by class 
level in each oi the schdols . It should be noted that in the 
rural and the two parochial schools an exhaustive sample was drawn 
of tenth and twelfth grade students. The distribution of classes 
between college preparatory and general Indicates with some accu- 
racy the curricular emphases in the larger schools. The suburban 
school had a strong orientation to college preparatory courses an 
approximately 87% of its students planned to enter college. In 
the metropolitan urban high school the college preparatory courses 
amounted to only a fraction of the total teaching effort, although 
some 30% of the seniors in this school actually enter college and 
another 20% hoped to do so. The figures in the right hand section 
of Table 55 indicate the number of seniors tested at each of these 
schools and the approximate percentage of the total senior class 
that is represented by that number. An exact distribution of the 
class and sex of students in the study by high school is listed in 
Table 56. The aim of the study was to obtain approximately 100 
students in each of the sampling units defined by class and sex at 
the three larger schools and an exhaustive sample of the students 
at the rural and parochial schools. There was no problem of non- 
respondents in this study since all of the students were part of 
a captive audience and the testing achieved complete cooperation 
from the youngsters in their classrooms. In the opinion of the 
administrators of the questionnaire, all of the students at both 
of these grade levels were able to understand the instructions, 
evaluate the occupations, and interpret the scales with some sense 
of confidence. This does not say that their interpretation of the 
meaning of any of these aspects of the questionnaire was the same 
as that of the administrators or of college students. However, 
all the students appeared to have verbal capacities that permitted 
them to respond to the questionnaire with some confidence and 
quickness. As was mentioned earlier, the two occupation sets were 
distributed randomly to students in all of the samples. In the 
final tabulation, set A was completed by 796 students and set B y 

821. 



It was anticipated that these schools would enroll a 
rather different distribution of the population in socio-economic 
terms than the colleges which have been described. The accuracy 
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Table 55 



HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 



types of classes and sample percentages 

BY SCHOOLS 




High School 



Metropolitan Urban 

Small City Urban 

Suburban 

Rural 

Small City 
Parochial A 

Small City 
Parochial B 



Number of 
College 

Prep. General 

Classes Classes 

4 12 

8 8 

10 5 

(No Such Distinction) 

(No Such Distinction) 

(No Such Distinction) 



Senior Class 



Number 

Tested 


% of 

Seniors 

(Approx 


216 


45 


194 


30 


202 


40 


71 


100 


54 


100 


41 


100 
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of this expectation is supported by Table 57 which classifies the 
studeiits in each School in terms of the occupational status of 
theit fathers; Hen and womeh are Combined in the table to give an 
estimate of the socio-ecdnoftiic status of the School populations* 
Except for this Suburban high schbol, thbbfe schools have a prepon- 
derance of children of white and blue collar workers in their stu- 
dent bodies. It would be appropriate to present a more detailed 
analysis of students from the lower occupational levels, but for 
comparative purposes with the colleges it can be seen that a very 
different population has contributed to the scale scores on occu- 
pations that will be considered in this chapter. Although the 
metropolitan urban high school and the rural high school have 
similar characteristics in terms of the socio-economic distribu- 
tion of their students * it is probable that there are rather dif- 
ferent environmental pressures upon these two types of students 
that will lead to different responses on a variety to standard 
test instruments. In both cases the schools are educating pri- 
marily young people from homes of limited circumstances. The sub- 
urban high school, on the other hand, is located in a very wealthy 
suburb of the Detroit Metropolitan area and contains a substantial 
number of young people from homes of middle and high economic and 
cultural standing. These young people are drawn from the same 
family status range as the samples of college students, and their 
families are rather higher on average in occupational status than 
some of the public university samples mentioned earlier. Almost 
all these young people will attend college as have a large per- 
centage of their parents. The goal of the study to sample stu- 
dents from a much wider range of family backgrounds than was pos- 
sible in the college student population and to obtain samples of 
students from schools of different quality and apparent impact was 
attained, judging from several measures of the characteristics of 
students in each of the schools. 



Comparison of High School and College Students 



A key comparison in this study is between the images of 
occupations held by high school students and college students. 

This comparison ties the occupational views of high school stu- 
dents into the main body of data reported so far, and it gives 
an opportunity to examine any changes that occur between high 
school and college. At this point it is necessary to describe 
the general trends in the relations of high school and college 
occupational images. The first general inquiry compared a factor 
analysis of 240 high school students chosen as a random stratified 
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Revised Scale for Rating Occupations 





sample of the entire high school group with the 11 college and 
faculty sampling unit factor analyses reported in Chapter III. 

A manually supplemented varimax rotation was used to identify the 
same six factors in high school students' responses that were de- 
scribed for the college samples* Table 58 summarizes the corre- 
lations between the average factor loadings of the 11 groups and 
the high school loadings on the six main factors. These correla- 
tions indicate that a reasonable match was, obtained between the 
two sets of factor loadings. In effect, the high school students 
responded to the occupation titles with the same 'dimensions of 
evaluation ad college students; they shared in the same connotative 
system although not in precisely the same way. Careful examination 
of the high school factors showed that they were rather close to 
the pre-professional business administration and engineering factor 
patterns described in Chapter III. The high school students as a 
whole compared with liberal arts undergraduates had a different 
version of cultured intellect including in it less sensitivity and 
interest in art and greater caution and self-sufficiency. 

In a second inquiry, eastern public university freshman 
and senior male liberal arts students were compared with all of 
the male public high school students who indicated an intention to 
attend college. The correlations of occupation means for these 
two groups over the 15 common occupations ranged from +.82 to +.95 
with a median correlation of +.90. The mean number of scales per 
occupation that were significantly different was 14.0. These 
figures indicate that there was a marked but not qualitatively 
significant difference between the two populations. This order of 
difference is no greater than that reported between public and 
private university students within the samples described in 
Chapter VIII. When eastern public university freshman and senior 
liberal arts women were compared with the public high school girls 
in the tenth and twelfth grades who intended to attend college, 
the median correlation over the 15 occupations was +.86 and the 
mean number of significant differences per occupation was 15.3. 

The male and female differences in these analogous samples were of 
the same order of magnitude. 

A careful analysis of the comparison of university men and 
public high school males who believe they will attend college 
reveals relatively large differences on some occupations and small 
differences on others. The largest difference between the two 
groups was on the engineer who was regarded very much more posi- 
tively by the high school students than by college undergraduates. 
The high school students rated him significantly more favorably on 
24 out of the 35 scales, and in particular they emphasized the 
cultured intellect and strong confidence of the engineer. For 
example, the college bound high school men in comparison with 
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Table 58 



3 



HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 

CORRELATIONS OF FACTOR LOADINGS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE GROUPS ON SIX FACTORS 



aoa 


Factor 


Correlation 


A. 


Cultured Intellect 


+•64 


B. 


Material and Social Success 


+.91 


C. 


Cheerful Sociability 


+.97 


D. 


Personal Cont?rol 


+.70 


E. 


Strength and Confidence 


+.72 


F. 


Conservatism 


+.87 



S 
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college men indicated that the engineer was more intelligent, 
wise, sensitive, attuned to art, valuable, personally e££ectlve, 
unselfish, colorful, and satis£ied in his work. The high school 
students also saw the engineer as stronger, harder, more confi- 
dent, and more active than did their counterparts in college. The 
sociability and personal control of the engineer was also given 
greater weight by the high school students. In general, the engi- 
neer was perceived as a stronger, more colorful and more cultur- 
ally established professional by the high school population. He 
has greater self-control, gets along better with people, and 
generally is a more central participant in the professional image 
for high school students than for their colleagues at the college 
level. 



A second occupation which differentiated between high 
school and college students to a considerable degree was artist. 

In this case the college students perceived the artist more posi- 
tively than the high school students. For college men compared 
with high school college bound men the artist was more intelli- 
gent, sensitive, individualistic, colorful, valuable, and achieved 
greater satisfaction in his work. He was also seen as more active, 
self-assertive and persevering in the strength and confidence 
dimension by the collegians. The high school youngsters in com- 
parison with the college students gave higher ratings on wealth 
and personal control to the artist. For the high school men he is 
a somewhat cooler and calmer soul who fits a little more easily 
into the main stream of human events. The college students have 
chosen to emphasize the emotional and colorful qualities of the 
artist and at the same time to heighten the dark and depressive 
side of his nature. 

Another important difference between high school and col- 
lege students centered on the image of the school teacher. This 
discrepancy was not the result of one group holding the school 
teacher in greater esteem than the other, but rather each group 
had a distinctive perception of this occupation. The high school 
students perceived the school teacher as higher intellectually and 
much stronger and confident than their colleagues in college, 
while the college students were more impressed with his sensitiv- 
ity, self-sufficiency, and level of personal satisfaction. The 
school teacher is a more masculine figure for the high school 
group and a more sensitive and female image for the college people. 
On two other occupations there were considerable discrepancies in 
images between the two groups of students. The high school stu- 
dents were impressed with the sociable attributes of the scientist 
who was noticeably lacking in this particular quality in the minds 
of college students. They did not make him a highly sociable 
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person, but they did temper his standing on this factor ta com- 
parison with the college sample. In the case of the 'o^ege pro- 
fessor there was a tendency for the high school group to award him 
generally higher scores than did the college population but no 
pattern emerged when the scales Were analysed on a dimensional 

basis e 



Analysis of the use of scales by the high school college 
bound group and the college undergraduates indicated a snail pat- 
tern on the part of the high school students to attribute hi 8^® r 
scores on several scales to most occupations in comparison with 
the college group. For example, the high school students viewed 
most occupations as more unselfish, intelligent, valuable, wealthy, 
and active. In addition, all occupations were seen “ " l ?* r *** 
the high school students. This pattern of scale use can be inter 
preted as a function of the reference points characteristic of 
high school students compared with the more sophisticated college 
population. On the whole, the shift in scale use was quite minor 
Ld could not account for the differences that emerged from the 
two group occupation comparisons. This analysis establishesthe 
fact that college bound high school students see the world of oc- 
cupations approximately thl same way as public university students. 
The high school representatives are clearly more impressed with 
the engineer and less well disposed toward the artist than the 
college students. The school teacher is perceived quite differ- 
ently when college and high school students are compared. 



A second set of comparisons include., che . 

versity group with a new sample composed of all .**“ “If J 

ten and twelve public high school students who indicated that they 
T* “t S go to college. When these two groups were cum- 

pared, the range of correlations of occupation profiles was . 
to + 88 with a median correlation of +.78. The mean number o 
significant differences per occupation was 15.7. The analogous 
comparison of public university women and high school^glr ls^who 
indicated they do not intend to go to college provi • 

correlation of occupation scale patterns of + !* 5 9X1 * otherwords 

of significant differences per occupation of 18.0. * 

there was a close similarity in the magnitude of diff ® r ®? c ®® 
between male and female non-college bound students and their 
undergraduate college counterparts. 



Artist produced the largest difference between fc b® 
college bound men and the male college undergraduates. The pat- 
tern of differences was similar to that found in the coll g 
bound comparison. The public university students gave the artist 
considerably higher scores on cultured intellectual scales such as 
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individualistic, sensitive, interested in art, colorful, valuable, 
and attains personal satisfaction in his work. The high sch 
students, on the other hand, attributed a much greater level of 
personal control to the artist by giving him higher scores on 
calmness, caution, realism about life, responsibility, lack of 
emotional problems, and happy home. It should be noted, however, 
that in this dimension which was highlighted by the high school 
students, the artist was among the least well en^wedof ailthe 
occupations. The high school students also saw the artist as less 
poor and unsuccessful and less unsociable than the college contin- 
gent. The second occupation that distinguished between these two 
groups to a high degree was engineer. The non-college bound high 
school students had a favorable view of the engineer compared to 
college students. They placed him higher in cultured intellec 
with higher scores on unselfishness, wisdom, sensitivity, and 
interest in art. They also found him a more sociable person with 
stronger scores on attentive to people, cheerful and sociable. 

The high school people even believed that the engineer had a hap- 
pier home life and a prettier wife. When the college professor 
was rated by the two groups, he was accorded a stronger position 
on cultured intellect by the college students, but generally 
higher scores on a number of other scales by the high school stu- 
dents. College professor received a stronger average rating from 
the high school students, and he earned a sharper and more clearly 
defined profile with greater emphasis on aesthetic and intellec- 
tual traits from the college students. Two business fields, per- 
sonnel director and retail store manager, differentiated between 
the two groups and the differences that they exhibited were quite 
straight-forward. The high school students perceived both of 
these occupations as considerably stronger in cultured intellect 
than college students. The retail store manager, for example, was 
rated by high school men more active and strong and higher in 
cultured intellectual areas such as unselfish, wise, intelligent, 
individualistic, colorful, valuable, sensitive, interested in art, 
and receiving greater personal satisfaction from his work. 

Clearly this represented a different evaluation of business occu- 
pations on the part of the high school students. One occupation 
Reversed the normal trend with the college students having a much 
stronger view of the doctor than the non-college bound high school 
group. College students gave higher scores to the doctor in cul- 
tured intellect, sociability, and strong confidence. Apparently 
the high school students did not quite accept the extreme evalua- 
tion of the doctor which is so characteristic of college under- 
graduates • 



The scale use analysis of differences between high school 
non-college bound students and university students showed that 
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high school students gave higher values on wise, unselfish, and 
active to most occupations and college students used positive 
scores on optimistic, persevering, and self-assertive more gener- 
ally than their counterparts in high school. These tetms did not 
form any particular pattern and could not account for the differ- 
ences between occupations that have been reported. The trends 
observed in this comparison of non-college bound students with 
students already in college are continuous with those reported in 
the college bound high school and college student comparisons. 

There are a few more differences reported in the non-college bound 
analysis, but they are almost all consistent with the smaller 
level of differences observed in the college bound analysis. 

In order to provide more perspective on the comparison 
between high school college bound and non-college bound students 
and the university student group, the ideal occupational prefer- 
ence scores for male students in each of these three 
are listed in Table 59. For the most part this table indicates 
the rather high level of agreement between high school and col- 
lege students on the relative desirability of occupations. How- 
ever, there are some important differences that merit attention. 
First, it should be noted that the engineer moved to the fore as 
the most attractive occupational opportunity for male students 
whether or not they plan to attend college. This occupation whic 
was given higher scale values by both groups of male high school 
students was not only perceived more favorably by them but also 
chosen to a degree that would not have been predictable from the 
college data. Two occupations, the doctor and the college pro es- 
sor, are less attractive to high school students as possible oc- 
cupational roles than they are to the college group. The most 
interesting differences are not in the comparison between public 
university and high school students but rather in the relations 
between both high school groups and college students. In general, 
the public university students and the college bound high school 
students have similar perceptions of the occupational world and 
its relevance for them. More is revealed by the distinction 
between non-college bound high school students and the other wo 
oroups in terms of attitudes and approaches to occupations . It 
is clear that those students who did not intend to go to college 
were not attracted at all by the symbol manipulating or intellec- 
tual occupations of school teacher and college professor. These 
occupations which have such great attractiveness for college stu- 
dents made no sense and apparently had no appeal for high school 
students who did not intend to pursue additional education. On 
the other hand, the non-college bound high school students clearly 
perceived such occupations as industrial manager, 
manager, and sales manager as attractive and accessible from their 
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vantage point. This is the only group of male students except for 
the pre-professional business administration students who have 
shown any attraction toward business related occupations. The ac- 
countant was not accorded a high position, but this is probably 
because he belongs with the symbol manipulators, college professor 
and school teacher, at the unattainable end of the continuum of 
occupational alternatives. It is interesting to note that scien- 
tist rated very high among these students and seemed to be grouped 
in a different category from the academic professions which were 
given such low scores. Both groups of high school students 
attributed a considerably more favorable image to the i scientist 
than the comparison college group. The adjustments that the high 
school students made relative to college students in the images 
the occupations were paralleled by their preference wlth 

the non-college bound students showing the sharpest deviations 
from the college norms in their ideal preference scores. Given 
the great difference in orientation toward ideal occupations on 
the part of the non-college bound high school students, it is in- 
teresting that their images of occupations did not differ **om 
those of college students to a greater degree. It *PP®* r ® 
objective evaluations of the characteristics of occupations are 
influenced but cannot be reshaped by their attractiveness as occu- 
pational alternatives. 




Importance of Expectations About College Attendance 



A series of analyses was conducted to determine the dif- 
ference between the outlook of college bound high school students, 
students who plan to attend college, and non-college bound high 
school students. In the previous section this appeared to be an 
important dimension of the high school student P°P“ 1 «tio" v ^^ 
deserved attention. All the students both male and female from 
the four public high schools were grouped into those ™° 
cated that they intended to go to college and those who in^ica e 
-hat they did not. When these two groups were compared the median 
correlation of occupations over the 15 titles was +.94. The mean 
number of significant differences per occupation between J*® 
groups was 14.1. These figures were computed over the 15 regular 
occupations that are included in the reference list. The 
im po r tan t occupation titles of actor, dentist, and physicist which 
were included in this study will be eliminated from the discussion 
£r purposes of economy and clarity. The patterns that appeared 
in the Analysis were quite intelligible in terms of those differ- 
ences already discerned in the high school-college comparisons. 
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The two groups differed considerably in their perception of the 
artist The non-college bound students saw the artist as essen- 
tially less poor and less the victim of a chaotic and uncontrolled 
emotional life. At the same time they rated him lower inartistic 
sensitivity and radical isolation. A second occupation which is 
perceived quite differently by the two groups is doctor. The col 
lege bound students had a much more favorable view of the doctor 
than their non-college bound colleagues. He was given high ®co 
in strength and confidence and on such scales as personal satis- 
faction, individualism, personal effectiveness, and interest in 
art. His social status and power and his standing in the socia- 
bility dimension were elevated by the college bound students i 
comparison with the non-college bound group. The social ''“ricer 
also was perceived much more positively by the college bound than 
the non-college bound students. The college bound students gave 
higher 0 scores to the social worker on the four dimensions of cul- 
tured intellect, sociability, personal control, and strong conf 
dence. On the dimension of material and social success, the 
social worker was accorded a higher score by the non-college bound 
students. There is evidence that the social worker was perceived 
as a more interesting occupational opportunity by the coll g 
bound group who also saw greater economic limitations in the way 
of this particular occupation. 



Two other images which differed for the college and non- 
college bound students were industrial manager andaccountant . In 
both of these cases the non-college bound group attributed higher 
scores on several dimensions to the business occupations. The 
non-college bound students have an interesting resemblance tothe 
pre-professional business administration students in these ratings 
Both P of these occupations were given less negative scores °“ cul " 
tured intellect, sociability, and material and socialsuccess. In 
nf ,< t her case were they raised to the poxnt of competition with the 
higher professionals, but their negative properties were greatly 

reduced when the non-college bound were con V a * e f| in* thieves 

bound students. The school teacher also rated hxgher in the eyes 
of the college bound students compared with the non-college bound 
prouo The pattern was almost identical with that of socxal 
worker , in that college bound students saw the 8C ^°?} 88 

having higher standing in cultured xntellect, sociability, n 
strength 2nd confidence and also a lower rating in "ealth.power, 
and socio-economic status. These two professional roles .. 

will be open only to college bound students were Judged quite dxf- 
ferLtly by the two populations. The non-college bound students 
were more impressed with the wealth and status of the 8 °«* al 
worker and school teacher and perceived a good deal le ss o f the 
rich and interesting personal qualities attaching to 
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For the non-college bound group these may be relatively undiffer- 
entiated or unclear occupational alternatives i 

An analysis of the patterns of stale use bririgs to light 
the fact that the non-college bound students attributed higher 
scores to most occupations on the material and social success 
dimension. It is likely that from their perspective most occupa- 
tions project a higher level of wealth and success than they do 
for students who are planning to go to college and compete for 
places in these occupations. The non-college bound students 
believe that the occupations which they will enter will almost all 
be less rewarding in wealth and status than those they are rating 
in this questionnaire. It is worth noting that a study of the 
variances of scale means on all occupations indicated that the 
non-college bound group is far more heterogeneous in its responses 
to these occupations than the college bound group. The college 
bound students have been selected in a manner that encourages a 
degree of response homogeneity which will continue to increase as 
those who are determined to go to college are actually selected 
out for college attendance. 

The next stage in the analysis consisted of a separate ex- 
ploration of the comparison between college bound and non-college 
bound students for the four public high schools. The mean number 
of significant differences per occupation for the high schools were 
as follows: (1) suburban high school, 2.33; (2) rural high school, 

4.20; (3) small city urban high school, 5.33; and (4) metropolitan 
urban high school, 6.53. The smallest difference between college 
bound and non-college bound students occurred in the high status 
suburban high school, whereas the metropolitan urban high school 
contained the largest distinction between the college bound and 
non-college bound groups. Two important patterns within the col- 
lege bound and non-college bound comparisons in these schools 
should be discussed. First, the doctor image was high in the mag- 
nitude of its differences between college bound and non-college 
bound groups in all schools. In every case the college bound stu- 
dents had a more favorable view of the doctor. He was rated 
higher on strong confidence at all schools, and on wealth and cul- 
tured intellect in addition at two schools. A second important 
occupation which differentiated between these two groups of stu- 
dents at all high schools was school teacher. The two city high 
schools showed sharp differences in the image of the school 
teacher for these two important categories of students. In all 
high schools the teacher was perceived by the college bound stu- 
dents as rating considerably higher on cultured intellect, 
strength and confidence, and sociability. At the city high 



schools, in addition, the wealth of the teacher was Judged to be 
higher by the college bound students than the non-college bsund 
comparison group* Particularly in the city schools the perception 
of the school teacher separated those students who were planning 
to go to college and those who wete not. The dimension of identi- 
fication with the teacher and the academic life may be emerging in 
this comparison. Those students intehding to go on to college 
showed a rather strong identification with and favorable response 
to the teacher, whereas the non-college group had a less favorable 
Impression of the occupation and the people in it. 

Another analysis compared the college bound and non-college 
bound groups in each public high school with the average scores of 
the other three college bound or non-college bound groups. This 
was a device for determining whether a particular college bound or 
non-college bound groups deviated significantly from the average 
of the other schools in some observable direction. A pattern was 
found showing that the suburban high school college bound group 
held generally more favorable views of a number of occupations 
than the other three public school samples combined. On 8 out of 
15 occupations the suburban college bound students recorded a sig- 
nificant number of favorable scale differences in comparison with 
the average of the other three groups. This particular group of 
students had the greatest likelihood of attending college and 
unusually good chances of completing their college degress. In 
this high school, the college bound — non-college bound distinction 
was not as important as in the other schools. These students were 
all quite close to the higher occupational world and most were 
destined to participate in it. They knew and were very favorably 

disposed to this list of occupations. 

\ 

The ideal occupation preference ranks for men and women 
combined in the college bound and non-college bound high school 
groups are presented in Table 60. Perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture of this tdble is its high degree of consistency across four 
different public high schools. Only small differences appear in 
the general emphases of each school and in the college bound— non- 
college bound comparisons within each. For the metropolitan urban 
high school the accountant had an unaccountably high preference 
rating for non-college bound students. Within the rural sample 
the non-college bound students chose industrial manager to a 
degree not matched by the other schools. The only other ranks 
which seemed to be deviant were the favorable ratings of the 
artist at the suburban school which resembled the selection pat- 
tern of college students. Both doctor and school teacher were 
given higher ratings by suburban non-college bound students than 
by their colleagues elsewhere, while the retail store manager was 
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Scientist 
Social Worker 



given a far less favorable ranking as an ideal occupation by the 
non-college bound suburban grouping. Basically, the agreement 
among college bound and non-college bound groups in the four 
schools is the most interesting feature of this important table. 



To refine this analysis further a study was conducted on 
data from the metropolitan urban high school of the differences in 
occupational images of non-college bound senior students, seniors 
who said they intended to go to college but failed to do so (on 
the basis of an actual study of college attendance), and seniors 
who said they intended to enter coliege and actually did enroll in 
college for the freshman year, as revealed by a study of the 
record. The relatively small differences in occupational images 
revealed by comparisons of these three groups indicated a similar 
perception of occupations on the part of all three groups. There 
was no evidence that the college bound students who did not go to 
college were more like the college bound students who did go to 
college than the non-college bound students. The data seemed to 
indicate that the college bound who did not enter college fell 
just about midway between the other two groups in their occupa- 
tional outlook. A study of the ideal occupational preference 
ranks of these three sub-groups confirmed the halfway position of 
the college bound students who did not make it to college. 

Table 61 presents the rank orders of occupational preferences for 
these three groups of high school students. On six of the occu- 
pations there was a clear continuum from the college bound group 
that entered college to the non-college bound group with the col- 
lege bound group that was unable to go to college falling midway 
between. In the cases of the accountant, office supervisor, per- 
sonnel director, and sales manager, the preference of non-college 
bound students for business occupations separated them from the 
other two groups. On the other hand, the trend in the case of 
college professor and scientist was for the college bound group to 
be very favorable and the other two groups to be quite unfavorable. 
In their perception of the doctor the "college bound but no 
college" group looked a good deal like the college bound popula- 
tion, and in their perception of the social worker they were some- 
what more like the non-college bound population. On the basis of 
these data the college bound students who were going to college 
appeared to have a rather striking similarity to the students who 
were already enrolled in college. The college bound students who 
did not attend college fell in a halfway position looking in both 
directions— toward those who had no intention of going to college 
and those who intended and Succeeded in attending college. It is 
clear that an expressed intention to go to college whether or not 
it is followed through by actual enrollment is an important deter- 
minant of the view a student wil]L take of occupations and his 
ideal preference for them. 

I 
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Table 61 



HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 



IDEAL OCCUPATION PREFERENCE RANKS (LIKE-TO-BE) FOR COLLEGE 
BOUND— ENTERED COLLEGE, COLLEGE BOUND— DID NOT ENTER 
COLLEGE, AND NON-COLLEGE BOUND STUDENTS; GRADE 12, 
METROPOLITAN HIGH SCHOOL 
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Rank Order of Preference 



Occuoation 


College Bound 
Entered College 
(N = 48) 


College Bound 
No College 
<H ° 72) 


Not 

College 
Bound 
(N * 96) 


Accountant 


15 


11 


6 


Artist 


13 


12 


14 


Business Executive 


5 


2 


1 


College Professor 


2 


10 


15 


Doctor 


3 


4 


10 


Engineer 


6 


6 


9 


Industrial Manager 


9 


14 


11 

am 


Lawyer 


3 


1 


5 


Office Supervisor 


10 


7 


3 


Personnel Director 


11 


9 


2 


Retail Store Manager 


12 


15 


7 


Sales Manager 


14 


12 


7 


School Teacher 


7 


2 


13 


Scientist 


1 


8 


12 


Social Worker 


8 


5 


4 
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Comparison of Tenth and Twelfth Grade Students 



A final important analysis compared tenth and twelfth 
grade male students from the suburban high school, the metropoli- 
tan urban high school, and the two parochial schools combined. 

Mean scale scores on all 15 occupations were compared in each of 
these schools. The mean number of significant differences per 
occupation was 2.67 at the parochial schools, 3.00 for the metro- 
politan high school, and A. 07 for the suburban high school. 

These differences are so small as to indicate that thete was no 
major difference in perception between tenth and twelfth grade 
students on the images of occupations. The same outl ®°^ on .°^"‘ 
pations was held by students at both grade levels, and the images 
that were comparable to those of college students for the twelfth 
grade students would be comparable at about the same level of re 
liability for tenth graders. Images of occupations are formed 
prior to the tenth grade, and this cross-sectional evidence indi- 
cates that they do not undergo great change from the sophomore to 
senior year of high school. The only differences of any signifi- 
cance that were observed existed within the suburban high school 
where teacher and social worker were both regarded somewhat more 
favorably by tenth grade students. 

A final presentation of ideal occupational preferences 
appears in Table 62 in which the tenth and twelfth 8* a <j e “e® 1 
preference ranks are compared for each of the three schools. The 
purpose of this table is to indicate the remarkable degree of 
agreement between tenth and twelfth grade male students on the 
relative attractiveness of occupations within each of the 
school populations. There are between school differences, which 
can be observed from studying the table, but within school dlffe r- 
ences are very slight indeed and are probably expleinedbychance 
fluctuations in scale ratings. These data support the ^“Pre- 
sented on the comparison of mean scale scores of the occupations. 

The basic approach to the data in this chapter has been to 
conduct analyses which cast additional light upon the images of 
occupations that have been analyzed exhaustively *°r C0 JJ®f e *5"" 
dents. There are a number of internal analyses of “e 8 anoth er 
data which are not reported here and must be reserved for ano 
context. The%rend which has been noted is that there “ a strong 
continuity between high school and coUege imases o °““P t * 
This continuity is strongest when college bound high school s 
dents are compared with college students and somewhat less pro- 
"ounced len non-college bound high school students are compared 
with college undergraduates. Analysis of the college bou 
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non-college bound student differences clarified to a certain | 

extent the direction in the form of occupational images from the j 

non-college bound through the college bound group to college 
undergraduates* Evidence was presented indicating that the col- 
lege bound students were more favorably oriented toward the pro- j 

fessions and intellectually oriented occupations while the non- 
college bound group had a stronger impression and response to the 
business oriented occupations* When the non-college bound 
college bound analysis was focused on each of the schools sepa- 
rately, certain internal patterns emerged showing that there were 
differences between the schools on this dimension and probably on 
a number of others that merit attention. The suburban high school 
had characteristics which related it rather Closely to the college 
population while the metropolitan urban high school was at the 
other extreme of attitudes toward occupations within this sample 
of schools* It was also found in the course of these analyses 
that college bound students who succeed in going to college are 
quite similar on several measures to students who are actually in 
college. College bound students who intended to go to college but 
did not succeed were intermediate and non-college bound students 
were at an extreme position compared with college students. These 
data contend that intention to go to college as a verbal expres- 
sion is an important indicator of students* views toward occupa- 
tions and probably a number of other college related matters* 

Considerably more analysis of this particular dimension of stated 
intention will be fruitful. Finally, it has been noted that there 
is almost no difference between tenth and twelfth grade students 
in their views of occupations. The formation of the images of oc- 
cupations cannot be readily investigated with the type of research 
instrument that was central to this study. The images seem to be 
consistent through the high school years and most likely change 
relatively little by the time the student gets to college. The 
main thrust of these data indicate that images of occupations are 
formed and rather firm in the tenth grade and they differentiate 
between those students who are attracted to college and those who 
move outward from high school directly into a different occupa- 
tional world. The fine structure of these images and their impli- 
cations must wait for another opportunity to be reported in detail. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



Conclusions 



A major outcome of the Occupations Project has been the 
establishment of the existence and delineation of the form of a 
system of stereotypes shared by a sizable and important popula- 
tion. A significant segment of the college student body of the 
United States and probably most people who are related to college 
education share in the occupation stereotypes that have been de- 
scribed in this study. These stereotypes are much more than sim- 
ple one-dimensional impressions of occupational titles; they are 
complex multi-dimensional responses to the occupational world that 
are agreed upon by a large number of people who have an important 
influence on the shape and quality of society. The range of par- 
ticipants in this system of stereotypes extends from high school 
students of 15 or 16 years through college undergraduates and 
graduate students to college faculty members. The consistency, 
stability, and complexity of this system indicates that it is 
deeply embedded in the American language and has important effects 
on American social behavior. 

The studies of the prestige ranking of occupations which 
have been conducted periodically for the last thirty years estab- 
lished the stability of one dimension of this six-dimensional 
stereotype system. Both the anatomy of prestige itself as well as 
a series of additional dimensions of evaluation have been identi- 
fied and described in this research. In order to understand the 
occupational world, it is vital to know the interrelations among 
the important dimensions of cultured intellect, prestige and 
status, sociability, personal control, strong confidence, and con- 
servatism. The occupations arrange themselves along each of these 
dimensions in ways that are as interesting and consistent as their 
locations on the dimension of prestige alone. Occupations can 
only be understood in this multi-dimensional space in contrast 
with the rather simple-minded one-dimensional space that inspired 
previous discussions. The occupational world is organized in a 
complex system that influences the lives of both students and 
adults. A map has been presented in the course of this study 
which promises to be a reliable atlas to the occupational world. 

It places occupations on a series of coordinates that indicate how 
they are viewed by people and in turn how they influence the 
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people who become Involved with them. If stereotypes ere to be 
dealt with effectively in any system of education or mass media 
manipulation. It Is essential that the dimensions of the stereo- 
typing be understood. Only in terms of the complex interrelation- 
ships among responses to occupations is it possible to conceive of 
ways of enlarging the public perception of occupations construc- 
tively in an effort to make alternative careers more accessible to 
potential members. This Study tidS effectively charted the occupa- 
tional world in the service of any future discussiohs about shift- 
ing and manipulating its contours to serve various practical and 
social ends. 

In addition to confirming the consistency of occupational 
images the research was intended to obtain a better understanding 
of the development of the images of occupations. The study was 
less successful in attaining this goal for reasons almost beyond 
its scope. First, it was noted that changes in the images of oc- 
cupations during four years of college are very small. A longi- 
tudinal study detected some interesting but relatively minor 
shifts in the perception of occupations during the four year 
period of college. The more significant attack on the problem of 
image development was contained in the High School Study. The re- 
sults of this investigation indicated that the stereotypes of oc- 
cupations held by high school students are firmly established by 
the time they enter the tenth grade. There are differences in 
images within the high school population, but these are related to 
the experiences and goals of students rather than to developmental 
trends in progress during high school. There is a clear continu- 
ity between tenth and twelfth grade students who are bound for 
college and college undergraduates in perceptions of the occupa- 
tional world. In the judgment of the researchers the instrument 
that was used throughout this investigation could not be used ef- 
fectively in those early years of elementary school where the oc- 
cupational images must take definite shape. Therefore, it was 
deemed beyond the scope of the study to pursue further the issue 
of image development with the instruments and analytical tech- 
niques available. One conclusion of the study, then, is that 
images of occupations are formed in the elementary and at the 
latest, the junior high school period by a series of forces that 
are not clearly understood as a result of this investigation. 

In the course of this second part of the Occupations 
Project the scope of the investigation was widened to include ad- 
ditional populations that were not sampled in the earlier work. 
Samples of pre-professional undergraduate students in business 
administration, engineering, and education were studied to deter- 
mine the outlines of their impressions of the occupational world. 
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It was found that pre-professional students do not differ markedly 
in their views from the liberal arts student population that was 
the focus of thfe study in the beginning. They do have one notable 
deviation: they are committed strongly to that field for which 
they are training, and they hold an image of that field consider- 
ably more favorable than the image held by liberal arts students. 
They tend to raise the image of their profession °n *11 scales and 
factors but, in particular, they strengthen it in the Y ita J d ^®J* 
sion of cultured intellect and on those dthbr factors iti which the 
occupation already has a high standing. There is a • u 'J r f 8 J" 8 . 
lack of generalization of this inflationary factor in that it does 
not spread easily to occupations that are adjacent to the area in 
which the pre-professional is working. A group of graduate pro- 
fessional students in the field of osteopathy Joined the pre- 
professional undergraduates in seeing their own discipline as un- 
usually endowed with strong and glamorous qualities. The only 
group which departed from this trend was college faculty members 
who had a less favorable image of their own profession than did 
undergraduate students. 



Another interesting focus of the study was upon the per- 
ception of the world of occupations for women by undergraduate 
students. This constituted an attempt to broaden the understand- 
ing of the images of occupations by investigating a new set of 
titles which are attaining increasing prominence. In general, 
was found that occupational stereotypes are influenced on y 
slightly when they are designated for women rather than for men. 

In keeping with the spirit of the civil rights movement women in 
specific occupations can expect to be perceived, other things 
being equal, Just as men who are in or anticipating entry n 
those occupations. This may turn out to be an unflattering expe - 
ience for the woman since it seems that she will be endowed with 
certain characteristics which are more inherent in the occupa on 
than in her femininity, but it does suggest that equal rights for 
women are accorded at least in the occupational ster< eotypes of f 
both men and women. There was one element in the study of women 8 
occupations which remained unresolved in the course of th s r ®~ 
search. It was the discovery that the one non-occupation includ 
in the set, home and family career, generated a remarkable dis- 
crepancy between the views of men and women. In brief, women 
indicated that an ideal occupational choice for them is a 
family career without an occupation, and they also perceived th 
men rate this alternative highest among all of the career altema- 
fives available for their ideal wives. Turning to men, it is dis- 
covered that they rate home and family career as a very low choice 
for a potential wife compared with a whole range of occupational 
career alternatives. In effect, men believe that women should be 
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prepared for a career as a result of their college education. 

Women on average prefer to avoid the occupational world and they 
project their desire to avoid the world of work on the expecta- 
tions of prospective husbands. This degree of misunderstanding 
between men and women on such a crucial point is both puzzling and 
troubling, and merits additional investigation. 

High school students were brought into the investigation 
in an effort to understand the development of occupational images. 
One of the primary findings to emerge from the study of high 
school student images of occupations wad ati ittterestitig discrep- 
ancy between the views of the occupational world held by students 
who expressed an interest in attending college and those who had 
determined that they would not go to college. The difference 
between these two groups of students is well established in the 
tenth grade and persists in almost identical form to the twelfth 
grade. The group of students intending to go on to college share 
the propensity of liberal arts college students to be attracted 
toward the higher professions. On the other hand, the non-college 
bound high school students are partial to the range of business 
occupations that have been attractive only to pre-professional 
business students in the universities. Indeed, an interesting 
similarity on several dimensions of response appeared between 
business administration pre-professional students and high school 
students who had chosen not to continue on to college. Both 
their approach to the occupational world in a dimensional sense 
and their views about ideal occupational outcomes showed a degree 
of convergence which raised more questions than it solved. 

One of the strong patterns that runs through all of the 
data is a trend of several demographic factors to combine to give 
rise to a particular conception of occupations. In a number of 
group comparisons one of two groups gave consistently lower scores 
to all occupations on all scales. And, in addition, this group 
also used the cultured intellect scale rather differently. The 
scale was used with more discrimination in that one or a few occu- 
pations was given rather high scores on cultured intellect and 
others were given lower scores than by the comparison group. That 
is, the cultured intellect scale was used more selectively and 
more extremely by the pessimistic or low scoring comparison group. 
A careful examination of these groups indicates that this pattern 
is characteristic of liberal arts, private college, senior and 
male students across many comparisons. This is interpreted as a 
sophistication trend in which the more sophisticated group has a 
generally more pessimistic outlook about the characteristics of 
all occupations and a rather selective mode of usage for cultured 
intellect. It should be noted that college faculty members when 
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compared with undergraduate students deviate in the same way and 
support the possibility that this is a more sophisticated way of 
looking at the occupational world. By combining observations of 
this nature with a general knowledge of the profiles of individual 
occupations, it is possible for an experienced observer both to 
identify any occupation profile by a blind labeling technique and 
also to give an accurate estimate of the constitution of the popu- 
lation from which the profile was derived. There is so much con- 
sistency in the data itself, that it can be used to make infer- 
ences about populations from the small differences that appear 
among occupation scale score patterns. 

The ideal occupation preference scale has been referred to 
frequently in the preceding chapters, and in most cases it has 
been used to compare the ranking of ideal choices with variability 
in occupation profiles between comparable groups. An overall pat- 
tern can be detected in the like-to-be scores that is not easily 
discernible in the individual reports given in separate chapters. 

By the use of a multiple correlation technique a study has been 
made of the relative importance of two scales, wealthy and personal 
satisfaction, in predicting the position of an occupation on the 
like-to-be scale. A careful study of the data revealed that like- 
to-be scores varied from group to group largely as a function of 
the cultured intellect and material and social success dimensions. 
Personal satisfaction and wealthy are respectively markers on 
these two factors and represent significant controlling variables 
for the like-to-be score. Male liberal arts students’ occupation 
scores on the like-to-be scale vary largely as a function of the 
personal satisfaction that the occupation promises. The ideal 
occupational preference for them is governed mainly by the cul- 
tured intellectual value of an occupation. On the other hand, 
pre-professional students, high school students, and women rating 
men give like-to-be scores to occupations primarily as a function 
of wealth. For these segments of the total population the posi- 
tion of an occupation in the ideal preference scale is a function 
of the amount of material and social success it promises rather 
than the degree to which it participates in cultured intellect. 

In this and other respects, pre-professional students and high 
school students are much alike. Also, women overestimate consid- 
erably the degree to which men value wealth and success in select- 
ing a career and greatly underestimate the degree to which men 
prefer to be associated with a career which requires them to use 
their minds and develop their aesthetic sensitivity. 

Figure 5 constitutes an effort to summarize the general 
standing for liberal arts college students of the reference list 
of occupations on a scale defining the heroes and anti-heroes of 
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the occupational world. This is a subjective summary of a vast 
range of data that expresses a significant conclusion of the re- 
search. On the horizontal axis the occupations are divided be- 
tween the professions and the business and industrial occupations. 
Vertically, the heroes of the occupational world stand at the top 
and the anti-heroes at the bottom of another axis. From this 
figure it is clear that the heroes are predominately professionals 
and the anti-heroes are largely the business occupations. Only 
business executive manages to attain heroic stature among the 
business fields. Two occupations tend to be variable in the sense 
that to the extent an engineer is perceived as a professional he 
tends to have higher standing and to the extent he is a partici- 
pant in business his standing slides downward on the heroic scale. 
Personnel director also has some of these bridging qualities be- 
tween the professional and business world. It is curious that 
there is no occupation in the southwestern quadrant combining 
anti-heroic qualities and a professional standing. It has been 
suggested that a mortician might well find a place in this quad- 
rant if he were included in the research study. 




Unresolved Issues 




Three research questions were explored in the course of 
the study but not carried to satisfactory conclusions. First, an 
attempt was made to investigate several behavioral correlates of 
stereotyped responses to occupations. Pilot studies were designed 
and conducted, but the number of variables to be controlled and 
the complexity of the designs finally dictated an abandonment of 
these particular lines of investigation. This remains an inter- 
esting and intriguing field and one that requires a concerted 
attack to develop adequate materials and reliable results. 

A second concern of the study was to investigate the rela- 
tionship between various measures of personality and responses to 
occupations. This particular problem xtas greatly complicated by 
the lack of variability between subjects in their responses to oc- 
cupations. After some investigation of different lines of attack 
on this problem, it was concluded that there is insufficient vari- 
ability within populations in responses to the occupations ques- 
tionnaire to lead to satisfactory prediction of response variabil- 
ity from personality measures. In general, it appears that 
responses to occupations are established so early and so firmly 
that they tend to override most of the personality variables that 
are measured by standard tests. Some work was done in the 
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identification of deviant response patterns to the occupations, 
but the numbers of such students and their distribution over a 
variety of different groups of subjects made it impossible to 
obtain adequate personality measures on a significant number of 
them. This line of investigation was not pursued further. 

A third concern of thjs study was to determine the relative 
power of the stereotypes of occupations when compared with other 
stereotypes known to influence responses. Several studies were 
conducted comparing the stereotypes of racial and ethnic groups 
and the stereotypes of occupations. The first order conclusion 
from this line of research was that ethnicity is the most powerful 
stereotype followed closely by racial stereotypes, then occupa- 
tions, and finally, age. The data indicate that occupational 
stereotypes were just slightly less potent than ethnic and racia 
stereotypes. However, very complex interaction patterns between 
the various stereotype systems were observed and a whole new lane 
of research was opened by this investigation. The topic was not 
pursued beyond the pilot studies, although a clear impression was 
gained of the relative potency of major stereotype systems. 



Implications 



A primary reason for pursuing an investigation of the 
images of occupations was to investigate the values of college 
students as they arc revealed through student responses to this 
important area of experience. It was believed that occupations 
represent major decisions and have vital personal implications for 
students and would be responded to in ways that would reveal the 
attitudes and feelings of students about the world in general as 
well as the world of occupations. Occupations were selected as a 
stimulus system because they have a deceptive quality. They are 
neither threatening nor immediately personal, and therefore they 
do not set off some of the defensive responses that greet other 

stimulus systems. 



In revealing the choices they believe they are making when 
selecting occupations, students indicate that which they value. 
College students have stated that cultured intellect is the most 
significant dimension for them in approaching the occupational 
world. This reveals a major concern among students for the qual- 
ity of their intellectual and aesthetic experiences as profes- 
sional persons. This feature of the occupational choice is upper- 
most and is the main point of reference. The first and most 
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difficult choice that faces a student approaching a career is the 
extent to which he can lead a life that will challenge his intel- 
lectual capabilities. Will he be tested to the fullest and 
thereby developed to his full potential by his lifd s work? This 
is the dominant value held by college students, and it represents 
a strongly idealistic! pdlht of view. These data suggest that for 
nearly a decade students have been most concerned with the degree 
to which they will participate in a rich Intellectual life. 

The second dimension of material and social success 
asserts that young people are concerned about material values. 

They do care about their place in the world of things and experi- 
ences. However, for most college youth this dimension of a career 
is secondary to the first. The allegation that most young people 
are materialistic is not borne out by these data. There is one 
curious feature in this dimension that has been noted by the 
writers in an earlier study. The wealth and status dimension has 
rather low loadings on personality traits. This suggests that 
students do not see wealth and success as having much effect on 
personality. The personality dimension is independent of material 
and social considerations. For the young, wealth and power do not 
corrupt • 

The sociability dimension underlines the great concern of 
young people for the pattern of social relationships in their 
adult lives. Students attach great Importance to this critical 
element in the world of work. This dimension expresses the per- 
ceived opportunities in occupations to relate meaningfully to 
others. In addition, this dimension gives a description of the 
kinds of people with whom one will work. Thus, it defines a 
pattern of human interactions that are most important for happi- 
ness on and off the job. 



Personal control provides a most exciting new insight into 
the student value structure. It suggests that one possible goal 
is to attain full control of emotional and impulse life. Students 
are continually in search of mastery over their inner lives, and 
they readily perceive occupations in these terms. Evidently, high 
standing on this factor is generally compatible with high and low 
values on the other often more turbulent but largely objective 
dimensions. 



I The strong confident factor was compared earlier with the 

productive aspect of the protestant ethic. This dimension indi- 
cates that hard work, dedication, and task-orientation are 
elements in the student value system. It is interesting that the 
II dimension most closely related to production on the job should 
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have a limited role compared to cultured intellect, or sociability. 
The continuous observation in this study -hat students 
concerned with the Job, as such, is supported by the role of this 
factor. It is the implications of the Job for a way of life that 
have been all important; In an emotional sense the content of the 
Job is an isolated and compartmentalized aspect of the world ot 

work. 

Finally, the emergence of a political-personal dimension 
of coneerv.tlBm-r.dlc.llsm taps a traditional value are.. The 
tendency of students to evaluate reality In this manner has been 
the object of many studies. It Is interesting to find that this 
value Is captured In a dtudy of occupations where the personality 
Implications far outweigh the political. Student, seem to te say- 
ing in this response pattern, that In any major choice the Impli- 
cations for the politico-personal dimensions of personality are 
important. There are major personal connotations of the liberal 
conservative axis that permeate all experience. 

Some of the findings contained in this report have inter- 
esting implications for communications between groups of P e °P*®* 
These results uncover areas of possible tension and misunders an - 
ing at points of group intersection which in themselves are of 
Interest end point to the possibility of further developnents of 
this kind of analysis on other topics. For exemple, the different 
meaning of the dimensions of cultured Intellect and conservatism 
for business administration and engineering students on theone 
hand and liberal arts students on the other can 

misunderstanding In responding to occupations by both groups. The 
response to home and family career on the part of men and women In 
considering women's careers Is a striking case In 
In continuous close relation to one another have opposed reactions 
to a significant Issue for both of them. A third example was not 
fully developed In the report but is implicit In some of the data 
that were presented. This Is the suggestion that non-college 
bound high school students respond rather differently to elements 
of the occupational world than the college bound students who may 
be sitting beside them In the same classrooms. Here again, the 
dimensions and meaning of the occupational world are subtly dif- 
ferent for two groups that may find difficulty In communicating 
across an invisible barrier. 

The data presented in this study have Important Implica- 
tions for the work of counseling end guidance personnel In h g 
schools and colleges. These data provide a rather detailed pic- 
ture of the vlewa 8 of occupations held by high school andcollege 
students who are approaching career decisions In the course 
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their school work. Counselors are continually trying to advise 
students facing the occupational world about the ch ° lc ®® b *~ ore 
them and their preparation to respond meaningfully to these 
choices. It should be noted again that college students have 
little or no information about the content of the day-to-day work 
in an occupatiort, but they do have a series of impressions about 
the Implications for life and personality of choosing particular 
occupations. It is important that guidance personnel be fully 
aware of the precohceptlons that students bring to their chinking 
about the occupational world, the profiles and dimensions de- 
scribed in this tefrort add to the general understanding of occupa- 
tions contained in the literature. It is clear that students 
approach the occupational world with firmly developed impressions 
of P what they will find, there is no question that these impres- 
sions are too narrow and restrictive to guide them adequately. It 
is vital that students be informed that there are opportunities 
for a wide range of personality types to * lnd meaningful roles 
within many occupational alternatives, the impressions of stu- 
dents about the nature of occupations are based to a certain 
extent on reality because they tend to be self-confirming pr p - 
des. If students have, for a generation, felt as they are a * 
leged to in this investigation, then recruitment into a number of 
fields has been severely limited by these preconceptions, 
very likely that a person of distinctive personality structure 
could make an unusual impact on many fields which are overburdened 
with recruits following the line of least stereotyped resistance. 
For example, in the field of science, the intelligent, sociable, 
personally controlled, and outwardly strong individualmightfind 
a significant role in science administration and coordination 
should he choose that unlikely field. Alternatively ^hehlg y 
intelligent, surgent, and sociable personality drawn into the 
field of*accounting might well rise to the top of . large corpor- 
ation because of his unusual combination of professional skills 
and personality characteristics. It is clearly of advan age 
students to recognize that all professions and occupationaaccept 
and reward a much wider range of personality types and styles _ 
than is implied by the occupational impressions contained in the 
responses recorded in this report. Guidance and counseling 
workers should be alert to the preconceptions and stereotypes that 
students bring with them as they begin any discussion about occu- 
pations and occupational alternatives. Very often thesepreju- 
dices are not visible in a discussion with a s ‘ ud “*** 
they are latent behind the things that thestudentdoes notcon- 
sider rather than manifest in the things about which he chooses 

to talk. 
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A fascinating dilemma for the small college is implicit in 
several of the results that are reported. Since even the large 
universities today are striving mightily to establish within t J' e ^ r 
precincts a series of small and intimate colleges, the issue that 
is raised in these data is important both for small private 
liberal arts colleges and small colleges within the confines of 
large and sprawling universities. One of these observations is 
the fact that senior students in the longitudinal study were more 
alike in their responses to occupations than they were as 
men. In other words, the passage of four years of college If— to 
greater homogeneity and a more limited conception of the occupa- 
tional world within the group than was to be found among them as 
freshmen. The impact of college was to cause them to become more 
alike in their thinking and to recognize even less than they had 
before the variability which characterizes all occupations. A 
similar pattern was noted in the comparison between public and 
private colleges. The private colleges, which by their very 
nature are much smaller and more intimate than public universi- 
ties, showed a greater degree of agreement within their student 
bodies and a narrower range of responses to the occupational 
titles. These two observations suggest that the effect of the 
small intimate private college is to coalesce students in a much 
more coherent and standard approach to this one set of pertinent 
stimuli. There is less diversity, less pluralism, less variabil- 
ity in the responses of seniors as compared with freshmen and 
private as compared with public college students in the samples. 

It appears that the smaller and more intimate the academic unit 
the greater the degree of consensus that arises in the group. In 
some sense the group is not responding to the wide range of alter- 
natives and possibilities in the outer world, but rather the group 
is responding on a narrow front to its own internal range of re- 
sponses. It could be argued that the colleges are forging a con- 
formity, a conservatism, a stereotypic approach to a pluralistic 
world. It was suggested in the text that in the very nature of a 
college, it strives hard to build a common language so that all 
students and faculty can share experiences and exchange ideas 
effectively with one another in the learning community. However, 
the effect of this may be to narrow the range of discussion, to 
eliminate a variety of alternative interpretations, and to lead to 
a stereotyped and monolithic response to external events. The 
dilemma facing the college is how to maintain a highly effective 
level of meaningful communication among people in regular contact 
with one another without forcing a common point of view in looking 
at social, political, and public events. Although a great deal 
has been written in recent years about the meaning of education 
and the nature of the college, it is surprising to find that 
a lmo st no instances come to mind of an honest and open discussion 
of this interesting problem. 
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The concern of the organized professions about their 
images among students is certainly justified in some of the cases 
discussed in these pages. Although this research does not presen 
any answers on how stereotypes may be changed , it certainly sug- 
gests areas in which changes are needed* As indicated in the 
opening of this chapter, the dimensions of response that have been 
discovered and related to the various occupations represent the 
clear points of attack for any program designed to remedy public 
responses to a profession or occupation. The field which wishes 
to consider carefully and develop an approach to improving its 
image should study exactly how it is perceived on the various 
dimensions and then attempt the improvement of the image dimension 
by dimension. In the past the few efforts that have been made to 
shift the public conception of a particular profession have otcen 
been misguided and frequently carried out without any attention to 
the clear areas of strength and weakness that existed. There is 
nothing mysterious about the public response to any occupation, 
but it is a complex response and one that does not easily yield to 
intuitive analysis. All of these dimensions and their implica- 
tions are perfectly understandable once they are discovered and 
pointed out and it is the shrewd observer indeed who can identify 
them on the basis of his experience. Throughout this report it 
has been stressed that the authors are only reporting the views 
of various groups of students and adults. There has never been 
any suggestion that there is a necessary connection between the 
reality of the images and the reality of the participants in an 
occupation. Nevertheless, it is important to many disciplines to 
know how they are seen by the public and to respond meaningfully 
to the perceptions that exist. All too often the professional 
responds with anger at the suggestion that people have certain 
beliefs about his field, rather than with concern for strengthen- 
ing the view of his field so that it may attract a higher percent- 
age of the always limited supply of high level talent. 

These conclusions and implications are supplementary to 
many others contained within the chapters describing particular 
studies. Since this research ranged over such a wide array of 
groups and hypotheses, it seemed appropriate to draw many of the 
conclusions at the time the data were being discussed. Some of 
the more general patterns which emerged from the data are de- 
scribed in this chapter and a few of the many implications which 
flowed from such a complex body of data are touched upon. 
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Chapter XIII 



SUMMARY 



The. study of the images of occupations is based on the 
assumption that the world of work is of primary importance to 
young men and women in the process of choosing a career. They 
must choose among a bewildering array of complex careers about 
which they know very little. This problem is most exaggerated in 
the dabfe of University students who face a broad choice of occupa- 
tional alternatives. 

The Occupations Project was initiated in 1957 to study the 
images held by college students of the major high-level profes- 
sions and occupations entered by college men. This report summa- 
rizes the second phase of the Project, and it draws continually on 
the data collected in the first study. The main research instru- 
ment used throughout the Project is the occupations questionnaire. 
The standard form of the questionnaire requests a student to rate 
each of 15 occupations against 34 two-ended seven-point scales. 

He also is asked to indicate his reactions to the same set of oc- 
cupation titles on an ideal occupation preference scale. A number 
of items of information about the student and his family are re- 
quested at the end of the questionnaire. Variations on the basic 
instrument were developed for use in studying the images °* 
women's occupations and in an investigation of the images held y 
high school students. The properties of new occupation titles in 
addition to a reference set of 15 were explored with alternate 
lists of occupations. Approximately 5000 respondents contributed 
the questionnaire data that are contained in the report. In all 
but a few instances the subjects were grouped in random samples 
from specific target populations. The overall rate of completed 
questionnaires from the many samples was respectably high. 

A detailed analysis of the response patterns to the ques- 
tionnaire of 39 sampling units of subjects established beyond 
question the consistency of the occupational images. The tech- 
nique of analysis used in this investigation represents an unusual 
and methodologically interesting approach to the analysis of re- 
sponse patterns in a large and diverse target population. Con- 
sistency of occupational images was also explored within the 
structure of responses to the standard array of occupations. In 
this analysis also, the integrity of response patterns of diverse 
samples of subjects was respected by the method of comparing and 
matching results from many groups. Six orthogonal factors were 
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extracted from the data by a varlmax rotation to represent the 
response structure of college students* The most important dimen- 
sion for responding to the occupational world was labeled cultured 
intellect , a combination of intelligence, aesthetic sensitivity, 
individualism, and unselfishness among a number of components. 

The other five clearly recognizable and independent dimensions 
were the following: material and social success, sociability, 

personal control, strong confidence, and conservatism. The pro- 
fessions tend to receive favorable ratings on these scales from 
liberal arts students and the business related occupations on 
average are less highly regarded* Evidence was presented that 
indicated a difference in the characteristics artd meaning of these 
dimensions for groups of pre-professional business administration 
and engineering students in comparison with samples of liberal 
arts students. 

Maps have been presented organizing the occupations in 
space and expressing their relations to the factor structure and 
to one another. Verbal profiles are presented to give added rich- 
ness to the images that are revealed in the averaged patterns of 
student responses. The profiles of occupations from an earlier 
report are reprinted and amplified, and a set of new profiles have 
been prepared on the basis of data collected in this study. 

A longitudinal study was designed to probe changes in the 
images held by students during their period of college attendance 
in one private men's liberal arts college. The data permitted an 
assessment of the form and sequence of changes in the first and 
second half of a college career* It was observed that a form of 
senior pessimism noted in the first study is more properly termed 
upper-class pessimism since the change of attitude toward occupa- 
tions begins quite early in the course of college. Evidence is 
presented that senior scores show less variability of response 
than the scores of the same students as freshmen. However, only 
small overall changes were recorded from freshman to senior year 
in the liberal arts college. 

The occupational images held by pre-professional and pro- 
fessional students were compared with those of liberal arts under- 
graduates in one sub-study. In general the two populations were 
in agreement. However, on the image of the specific occupation 
for which the pre-professionals were preparing they held much more 
favorable views. The elements in the personally relevant images 
that were differentially favored by the professional students are 
quite revealing of their concerns. 
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New demographic analysesr-were~tmdertaken in this study. 

The importance of geographic region for the images was tested and 
found to be relatively minor. The new results did focus attention 
on the significance of the differences in viewpoints held by 
public and private college students. Some of the implications of 
this dimension for understanding students were explored. 

A sample of college faculty members completed the ques- 
tionnaire, permitting a comparison of student and faculty views of 
occupations. No evidence was found for a Change in student views 
in the direction of faculty beliefs when freshmen and seniors were 
compared. Several lines of investigation were followed in probing 
the inner structure of stereotypes of occupations in the faculty 
community. 

High school students were included in this study in the 
interest of examining the development of images and to learn about 
the views of a distinctly different population from college under- 
graduates. The relations among categories of high school students 
and between high school and college students were studied. A 
whole new range of issues were uncovered by this set of analyses. 

A basic continuity of view between high school and college stu- 
dents was observed, but several segments of the high school popu- 
lation were identified that departed substantially from the col- 
legiate view of occupations. 

A final focus of the research was on the images of occupa- 
tions for women. A series of occupation titles relevant to the 
career interests of women were studied. The responses of both men 
and women to these titles were analyzed. A series of questions on 
the ideal career interests of women and the relation of these 
interests to marriage and family gave rise to some intriguing 
results. 



Many specific hypotheses and explorations are contained in 
each of the component studies that constitute the resport. Some 
general conclusions and implications are presented that capture 
several of the major trends in the data. The images of occupa- 
tions serve to reveal many facets of the values and beliefs of 
students when their inner structure and interrelationships are 
examined. 
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APPENDIX A 

SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE PAGES 
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Name: 

Class: 



[INSTRUCTIONS— GENERAL WOMEN'S FORM] 

College or University: 

INSTRUCTIONS 



The puepo* of .hi. «udy is . M - * S* 

having .hem judge A« occupadou. agams. » ...... ^ On each page of .his 

S^-^aMe^. «i. a pa°^'.o“"S«l ml h.nea.h i. a «. of ..ales. You a.e . ..« *e «eup»iou 

on each of these scales in order. 

Here is how you are to use these scales: 

,f yo „ feel .ha, the occupa.ion a. .he .op of .he page .. m, M rdoad »«""»<' » f *• »- sh °“ kl 

place your check-mark as follows: 



has a pretty wife ..V. : 



wife is not pretty 



or 



hn.pnttymif. . > > ; : V wife ia no* p«wy 

ff you feel d». die occupation i. ,»i.e My reload * on. o. .he ..he, end of d., Kale (bu. no. — W. 
you should place your check-mark as follows: 

i • i . . \/ • • • : : high social status 

low social status : V.. • • • • • * 



or 



low social status 



:.V. 



high social status 



If dm occupation mem. on ly slightly reload to one side a. oppomd to dm od.ee side (bu. is no. teally neu.nl) . 

f °”° W,: . V... : > unintelligent 



or 



intelligent 



. V. :. 



unintelligent 



The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon which of the two ends of the scale seems most 
characteristic of the occupation you are judging. 

^t^'then you should place you, 

check-mark in the middle space: 

pessimistic t : s V. : : *• optimutic 

IMPORTANT: (1) Place your check-marks in the middle of spaces, not on the boundaries: 



This 

.V.: 



Not This 

..V. 



(2) Be sure you check every scale for every occupation — do not omit any. 

(3) Never put more than one check-mark on a single scale. 

iSS ££ z, »». *. «. ».», o» *. 

hand, please do not be careless, because we want your true impressions. 
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Name: 

Class:. 



[INSTRUCTIONS~WOMEN'S STUDY] 

College or University. 



INSTRUCTIONS 



Here is how you arc to use these scales. 



„ you 1«1 that college women with .he occupational goal at the top of the page am err, much cheree.eei.ej h 
one end 'i the scale, you should place your check-mark as follows: 



individualistic . V 
individualistic *~ 



, conformist 



or 



. V .. conformist 



If you feel that college women with the occupational goal am poire wed JemriM b, one or the othee end of the 
scale (but not extremely), you should place your check-mark as follows: 



sociable - 



sociable . 



V..: : : : : retiring 

or 

. ; V~: retiring 



If college women with the occupational goal mem en( , Je, retted by on. side as opposed to the other side (hut 

your feeling is not really neutral), then you should check as follows: 

* : : unintelligent 

or 

. . : unintelligent 



intelligent . 
intelligent 



The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon which of the me. end, of the scale mem. most char- 
you should place your check-mark in the middle space . 



cheerful s-V-i * de P ressed 

IMPORTANT: (1) Place your check-marks in the middle of spaces, not on the boundaries. 



This 

V 



Not Thu 
V 



(2) Be sure you check every scale for every occupational goal — do not omit any. 

(3) Never put more than one check-mark on a single scale. 



You will notice that the same scales are used for each 

other hand, please do not be careless, because we want your true impressions. 

[A-3] 
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Name.. 



[INSTRUCTIONS— HIGH SCHOOL STUDY) 
School 



The purpose 



INSTRUCTIONS 

of this study is to find out the ideas high school students have about men in professions or jobs On each of 
the following pages there is a different occupation for you to describe. Your description can be made by marking the list 
of words on the page. Take a look to see how this is done. Each pair of words forms a scale. By makmg a check mark 
along the scale you can indicate what you associate with the particular occupation. 

If you feel that the occupation at the top of the page is very closely related to one end of the scale, you should place 
your check mark as follows : 

wise J . . : s s foolish OR wise : : s - s s ^ - fool,sh 

If you feel that the occupation is quite closely related to one or the other end of the scale, but not extremely, you should 
place your check mark as follows : 

soft d s : : : bard OR soft : : * s * " * " s 

only slightly related to one side as opposed to the other side, but is not really neutral, then you 



1 f the occupation seems 
should check as follows 



y : passive 



act i vc ... y : : passive OR active : : *— 

If you think both words are equally related to the occupation, or that they do not apply at all, you should 
middle space on the scale, like this: 

pessimistic : : id..: : optimistic 

For example, if the occupation at the top of the page were PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL ^AYER, and you think 
a Professional Baseball Player is extremely cautious or extremely rash, you should mark e sea e i e 

cautious .. d : * *- rash OR cautious - ! ! * * " * * ”* h 

If you think a baseball player is quite cautious or quite rash, you should check mark the scale like this: 

cautious d : : : * OR cautious s ! ‘ 8 

If you think him only slightly cautious or rash, you should mark the scale like this: 

. : y j . s : rash OR cautious : «- 



you 

cautious « 



^ i 



rash 



If you think that both cautious and rash apply equally to a baseball player, you should check mark the middle of the scale 
like this: 

cautious * ^ 5 s ras ^ 

IMPORTANT: Place your check marks in the middle of the spaces, not on the boundaries* 

This Not This 

y : ^ — s 

Be sure you check every scale for every occupation — not omit any. 

Never put more than one check mark on a single scale. 



You will notice that the same scales are used for each occupation, so do not look back and forth trough the sca es. o 
not try to remember how vou checked similar scales earlier in the test. Make each item a separate and independent judg- 
Work at fairlv high speed through this test. Do not worry or puzzle over individual items. It is your iirst impres- 

thev involve men that we want. On the other hand, please do 



ment. 



sions, the immediate “feelings” about the occupations as 
not be careless because we want your true impressions. 

le 
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[SAMPLE PAGE— OSGOOD FORM] 

PERSONNEL DIRECTOR ( 10 ) 



: ! 



1 

m fc 



¥+• 






1 



1 . wealthy — 

2. conformist — .. 

3. has a pretty wife ..... 

4. doesn’t play poker 

5. has good taste ..... 

6. unhappy home life ..... 

7. cleancut — 

8. low opportunity for advancement .... 

9. plays chess — 



I j 


10. 


not interested in art .. 


* a 


11. 


high social status 




12. 


unsuccessful 


i i 




J 


13. 


great personal satisfaction 




14. 


doesn’t play bridge 


75 


15. 


powerful in public affairs 


** i 


16. 


socially unpopular 


an** 


17. 


radical 


i 1 
; 1 


18. 


worthless — 


•» a 


19. 


deep 




20. 


changeable 


■Sat 0 


21. 


active 




22. 


colorless .... 


II 


23. 


optimistic 


W: • 


24. 


soft 


*"« 


25. 


hot ..... 


]| 


26. 


rash ..... 


*-• 


27. 


interesting 




28. 


selfish 


mm 


29. 


wise ..... 


m p 


30. 


weak 


11 


31. 


sensitive ..... 


wM 


32. 


excitable 


"i 


33. 


rational 



... not well-to-do 
... individualist 
... wife is not pretty 
....plays poker 
....has poor taste 
... happy home life 
.... strange 

....high opportunity for advancement 
...doesn’t play chess 
.... interested in art 

low social status 

.... successful 

little personal satisfaction 

.... plays bridge 

.... nrt powerful in public affairs 

socially popular 

conservative 

valuable 

..... shallow 
stable 



....: ; : passive 

....: : : colorful 

; : : pessimistic 

: : : hard 

: : : cold 

cautious 

: : boring 

: : ___ unselfish 

: : : foolish 

: : : strong 

: : : insensitive 

: s : calm 

: : : intuitive 

34. In summary, what do you think is the general personal effectiveness of the PERSONNEL DIRECTOR? 
personally effective : : 5 : : s personally ineffective 

[A-5] 
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[SAMPLE PAGE— CATTELL FORM] j 

BUSINESS EXECUTIVE (03) 



1. 


wealthy 












; not well-to-do 


2. 


conformist .— 




S " 




- : 


. . 


... : ....individualist 


3. 


has a pretty wife — 








- : 


. 


: ... wife is not pretty 


4. 


doesn’t play poker ..... 


~ 


s ... 


: 






...: plays poker 


5. 


has good taste 








5 ----- 


... 


.... ! has poor taste 


6. 


unhappy home life «... 


i 






5 


: ... 


.... : happy home life 


7. 


cleancut 


~ : - 












8. 


low opportunity for advancement 








— : 


. 


s high opportunity for advancement 


9. 


plays chess — 


— 







: - — 




: doesn’t play chess 


10. 


not interested in art . — 


— i 


- • 








t interested in art 


11. 


high social status — 










: 




12. 


unsuccessful - — 










r 




13. 


great personal satisfaction . — 










• 




14. 


doesn’t play bridge — 












: ...plays bridge 


15. 


powerful in public affairs — 










. . 


not powerful in public affairs 


16. 


socially unpopular ..... 










.. 


: socially popular 


17. 


radical .... . 














18. 


worthless — 














19. 


adaptable in habits .... 










: 


: - inflexible in habits 


20. 


unintelligent _ 










: 


: intelligent 


21. 


calm .... 














22. 


has emotional problems — 










: 


: has no emotional problems 


23. 


self-assertive .. 




— 










24. 


depressed 










T 




25. 


persevering 














26. 


indifferent to people — 










: 




27. 


optimistic — 










: 




28. 


evasive about life — 










: 




29. 


thoughtful .... 










• 




30. 


unsure 










: 


: confident 


31. 


self-sufficient — 










: 




32. 


irresponsible — 










• 




33. 


sociable ... 










• 





34. In summary what do you think is the general personal effectiveness of the BUSINESS EXECUTIVE? 

personally effective : : — : s s s personally ineffective 

[A-6] 
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[SAMPLE PACE— A- FORM] 

SOCIAL WORKER ( 15 ) 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 



. 9. 



10 . 



11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



23. 



24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



31. 



32. 



33. 



34 . 



wealthy : : _: 5 ! : not well-to-do 

conformist : : : : : individualist 

has a pretty wife : : : : : "*^ c * s not P rctt V 

irresponsible : ? : : : : responsible 

active : : : : : 2 passive 

selfish : : : : : : unselfish 

cleancut ; : : : : i strange 

excitable : : : : t. : calm 

not interested in art : : 5 : *• interested in art 

optimistic : s : 2 s. pessimistic 

unintelligent : : : 2 * intelligent 

self-sufficient : : : : : attention-demanding 

unhappy home life : : : s '• happy home life 

soft 2 : : hard 

high social status - : : : 2 low social status 

has emotional problems : : 2 has no emotional problems 

great personal satisfaction : : ; : * - little personal satisfaction 

rash : : : : cautious 

powerful in public affairs *_ 2 : : : : not powerful in public affairs 

colorless : : : 2 2 5 colorful 

self-assertive 2 2 2 2 2 — : submissive 

depressed 2 2 2 2 : 2 cheerful 

persevering 2 2 2 2 2 2 -. quitting 

indifferent to people : 2 2 2 ~ : 2 attentive to people 

radical 2 2 2 2 2 2 conservative 

evasive about life 2 2 2 — 2 2 2 realistic about life 

wise : 2 2 2 : 2 foolish 

socially unpopular 2 : 2 2 2 2 socially popular 

sensitive 2 2 2 2 _ 2 -.2 insensitive 

weak 2 2 i 2 2 2 strong 

sociable 2 2 2 -2 : : unsociable 

worthless 2 2 2 : 2 2 valuable 

unsure 2 2 2 2 2 2 — confident 

In summary, what do you think is the general personal effectiveness of the SOCIAL WORKER? 
personally effective 2 2 2 2 2 : personally ineffective 

IA-7] 








[SAMPLE PAGE — WOMEN' * S STUDY] 
A co-ed majoring in or otherwise training 

ACTRESS 

as a full-time career. (02) 


1 - 

as an 


1. 

2. 


Intelligent ’• 

Doesn’t participate in 


: : ! : 


Unintelligent 

Participates in extra-curriculm 
activities 




extra-curricular activities • 




Excitable 


3. 


Calm 




Confident 


4. 


Unsure : 




N aive 


S. 


Worldly — 




Unattractive to men 


6. 

7. 


Attractive to men 

Comes from lower-class 


. t 


Comes from upper-class 
background 




background — 

o-uich : 


• • • • 


. Unselfish 


8. 

9. 


seman 

High occupational goals ! — 


• j • : . — 


. Low occupational goals 
Depressed 


10. 


Cheerful 


* 


. Radical 


11. 

12. 

13. 


Conservative - •- - 

Great personal satisfaction — • 

Irresponsible - - : — 


• • j ; 


. Little personal satisfaction 
. Responsible 
. Insensitive 


14. 

15. 


Sensitive : — 

Has emotional problems 




. Has no emotional problems 
... Submissive 


16. 


Self-assertive — - 




.. Narrow personality 


17. 


Well-rounded personality •- 




... Poised 


18. 

19. 


Uncertain 

Will not be well-to-do »- 

'tlT* • 


• : : •— 


... Will be well-to-do 
Foolish 


20. 


Wise 




.... Refined 


21. 


Crude 




Retiring 


22. 

23. 


Sociable 

Attention-demanding : 


. . ; ; 


..... Self-sufficient 
... . Open-minded 


24. 


Narrow-minded 

Is upward mobile 

Indifferent to others •• 




Is not upward mobile 


25. 

26. 


• * : : 


Understanding of others 


27. 


Cautious 




.. Has limited interest 


28. 


Interested in world affairs • 




. Dates a lot 


29. 

30. 


Has few dates • 

Conformist 


. . . • • 


Individualist 

Unrealistic about life 


31. 


Realistic about life ! 






32. 

33. 

34. 


Genuinely interested in people 

Academically unsuccessful 


[A-Sl 


Social climber 

Academically successful 













i 

i 

l 



[SAMPLE UACKGROUND DATA PAGE 
USED WITH A-FORM FOR HEW] 



I 0 



ji 

il 



We would appreciate very much the following information. 

What is your present or intended major department (or professional program) : 



What occupation do you intend to enter : 

What other occupations are you considering: 



What is your father’s occupation (please be specific, e.g., supervisor of a factory employing 400 men rather than 
supervisor; corporation lawyer rather than lawyer) ; if your father is not alive or if he is retired indicate the last 

job that he held 

In which one of the following types of communities did you spend most of your childhood : 

rural area or a small town (less than 10,000 pop.) 1. 

a small city (10,000-100,000 pop.) 2. 

a large city (more than 100,000 pop.) 3. — 

a suburb ^ 

Please indicate at which of the following points your father terminated his education: 



Grade School 
High School 
College 



Attended — 
Graduated - 

Attended — 
Gradut'd . 



Attended.... 

Graduated 



Graduate Degreess (indicate: MA, L.L.B., M.D., etc.) 
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[IDEAL OCCUPATION PREFEPXNCL SCALE] 



Rue each of the following occupational positions according to hots much too would lihe to enter them if you were 
make the choice without regard for training, ability, or time and expense required for spec, aimed study, 
other words, rare each occuparional position in term, of how much you would lilt, to be in tt ,1 you could be m any 
occupation you wanted. 




1. 














• 




Accountant 


nice to oe ... 














2. 














• 


not like to be 


Artist 


nice to dc — 














3. 
















.... not like to be 


Business Executive 


nice co oe — 














4. 


College Professor 














..... not like to be 


nice to oe ~ 






• 




• 


not like to be 


5. 




Doctor 


me to oe - 














6. 


Engineer 








• 




• 


not like to be 


nice to oe 














7. 


Industrial Manager 


like to be- 






• 






not like to be 














8. 


Lawyer 


1 


• 




!. 


: .. 




...not like to be 


nxe to oe - 














9. 


Office Supervisor 


litr a #a 


* 


: 


• 


% t 


• 


not like to be 


ftIKC (O UC - 














10. 


Personnel Director 


like to be. 


| 


• 


J 


. i 




not like to be 














11. 


Retail Store Manager 


like to be 


• 


• 


l 


. , 


• 


not like to be 














12. 


Sales Manager 


like to be 




• 


• 


: : 




not like to be 


• * —< 










13. 


School Teacher 


like to be 


• 


• 


• 


: : — 


• 

•- 1 . 


not like to be 


14. 


Scientist 


like to be 


J 


• 


• 


: s — 


• 


not like to be 














IS. 


Social Worker 


like to be 






• 


• • 


• 

















PLEASE CHECK TO SEE THAT YOU HA PE COMPLETED EVERY PAGE. 
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NOTES TO TABLES 63 THROUGH 70 







1. Group numbers in Tables 63 through 68 identify the 
groups listed in Chapter III, PP. 50-52, except group A0008. 



Group Number 
20137 

A0010 

25133 

27136 

27135 

A0009 

A0002 



Group Id entif ication 

(1) 48 eastern public and private 
liberal arts men and women; 
Osgood form; varimax + manual 
rotatione 

(7) 40 midwestern public liberal 

arts men; Osgood form; vari- 
max + manual rotation# 

(2) 36 eastern private liberal 
arts faculty men; Cattell 
form; varimax rotation* 

(9) 48 eastern public and private 

liberal arts women; Cattell 
form; varimax rotation. 

(3) 48 eastern public and private 
liberal arts men; Cattell form; 
varimax rotation# 

(6) 40 midwestern public liberal 

arts men; Cattell form; vari- 
max + manual rotation* 

(4) 40 midwestern public engineer- 
ing men; form A; varimax + 
manual rotation* 



A0005 



(5) 40 midwestern public business 

administration men; form A; 
varimax + manual rotation* 



! 
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NOTES TO TABLES 63 THROUGH 70— Continued 



Group Number 
A0003 



A0008 



Group Number 

(11) 40 midwestern public liberal 

arts men; form A; varimax 
rotation. 

40 midwestern public liberal 
arts men; form A; alternate 
occupation list A; varimax 
rotation. 



2. High school sample in Table 69 was a random strati- 
fied sample of 240 college bound and non-college bound men and 
women from all schools on both occupation lists; varimax v 
manual rotation. 



3. Scales numbered 01 through 35 in Tables 63 through 
69 are listed in Table 2, p. 15, and the rest of the scales are 
listed in Table 1, pp. 12 and 13. 
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TABLE 63 

ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS 

FOR 10 GROUPS ON FACTOR A — CULTURED INTELLECT 



SCALES 




GROUP 


NUMBERS 


a 




No. 


Name 
















20137 


A0010 


251 33 


27136 


27135 


1 


WEALTHY 


-.106 -.019 -.273 - 


•127 -.101 


2 


IND I V ID 1 ST 


• 571 


• 646 


• 699 


• 688 


• 458 


3 


PRETY WIFE 


-.073 


• 153 


•046 — • 1 05 


• 116 


4 


RESPONSIBL 






• 11 5 


• 063 


• 203 


5 


ACT IVE 


• 34? 


• 574 








6 


UNSELFISH 


• 608 


• 380 








7 


CLEANCUT 


-•099 


•025 -.238 -.186 -.084 


8 


CALM 


• 129 


•076 -*038 -*031 


• 086 


9 


INTRST ART 


• 509 


• 465 


• 700 


• 612 


• 559 


10 


OPTIMISTIC 


• 154 


• 419 


• 076 


• 054 


• 105 


1 1 


INTELLIGNT 






• 613 


• 675 


• 629 


12 * 


SELF SUFNT 






• 363 


• 273 


• 32 1 


13 


HAPPY HOME 


• 208 


• 257 


• 064 


• 144 


• 096 


14 


HARD 


-•149 


• 224 








1 5 


HI SOC STA 


• 253 


• 223 


• 154 


• 292 


• 284 


16 


NO EMOT PB 






-•089 —*085 


— • 1 87 


17 


PERS SATIS 


• 757 


• 678 


• 668 


• 745 


• 64 9 


18 


CAUT IOUS 


• 083 


-•137 








1 9 


POWFUL AFR 


• 282 


• 262 


• 097 


• 084 


• 247 


20 


COLORFUL 


• 535 


• 658 








21 


SELF ASST V 






• 039 


• 225 


• 178 


22 


CHEERFUL 






-.060 


-•042 


-•020 


23 


PERSEVERNG 






• 299 


• 424 


• 293 


24 


ATENTV PPL 






• 019 


• 184 


• 067 


25 


CONSERVT I V 


-•299 


-•457 


-.670 


-•570 


— • 32 5 


26 


REALST LIF 






• 151 


• 250 


• 175 


27 


WISE 


• 727 


• 523 








28 


SOC POPLAR 


• 243 


• 278 


• 054 


• 105 


• 130 


29 


SENSITIVE 


• 600 


• 344 








30 


STRONG 


• 315 


• 540 








31 


SOCIABLE 






-•118 


-•091 


-•055 


32 


VALUABLE 


• 7 37 


• 555 


• 695 


• 6 75 


• 645 


33 


CONFIDENT 






-•036 


• 074 


• 105 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


• 630 


• 533 


• 41 6 


• 460 


• 441 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


• 321 


• 381 


• 680 


• 262 


• 435 


36 


PLYS POKER 


-•394 


• 004 


-•246 


-•476 


-•354 


37 


GOOD TASTE 


• 296 


• 402 


• 710 


• 444 


• 381 


38 


OPTN ADVAN 


• 104 


• 173 


-.058 


• 084 


• 052 


39 


PLYS CHESS 


• 513 


• 413 


• 633 


• 526 


• 591 


40 


SUCCESSFUL 


• 378 


• 351 


• 210 


• 228 


• 284 


41 . 


PLYS OR IDG 


• 098 


• 189 


-•124 


• 049 


• 038 


42 


DEEP 


• 787 


• 720 








43 


ADAPTL HBT 






• 426 


• 181 


• 1 6 8 


44 


STABLE 


• 058 


-•217 








45 


HOT 


• 259 


• 271 








46 


INTERESTNG 


• 653 


• 650 








47 


THOUGHTFUL 






• 762 


• 702 


• 594 


48 


RATIONAL 


-•037 


• 139 









a See Notes to Tables on pages B-2 and B-3 
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TABLE 63 -- Continued 



SCALES 
No . Name 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
a 
9 

1 0 
1 1 
1 2 
13 
1 4 

15 

16 
17 
1 8 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 



WEALTHY 

IND IV IDIST 

PRETY WIFE 

RESPONSIBL 

ACTIVE 

UNSELFISH 

CLEANCUT 

CALM 

INTRST ART 
OPT IMISTIC 
INTELL I GNT 
SELF SUFNT 
HAPPY HOME 
HARD 

HI SOC STA 
NO EMOT PB 
PERS SATIS 
CAUT I0US 
POWFUL AFR 
COLORFUL 
SELF ASSTV 
CHEERFUL 
PERSEVERNG 
ATENTV PPL 
CQNSERVTIV 
REALST LIF 
WISE 

SOC POPLAR 
SENSITIVE 
STRONG 
SO Cl ABLE 
VALUABLE 
CO NF I DENT 
PESLY EFFT 
LIKE TO BE 



PLYS 

GOOD 

OPTN 

PLYS 



POKER 
TASTE 
ADVAN 
CHESS 
SUCCESSFUL 
PLYS BRIDG 
DEEP 

ADAPTL HBT 

STABLE 

HOT 

I NTERESTNG 
THOUGHTFUL 
RAT IONAL 



CROUP NUMBERS 



A0009 


A 0 00 2 


A 000 5 


A0003 


AO 00 6 | 


-•107 


• 105 


• 113' 


-•143 


-•073 5 


• 672 


• 308 


• 414 


• 413 


• 166 [ 


-•152 


• 06 1 


• 054 


• 063 


-•035 | 


• 183 


• 305 


• 44 1 


• 099 


• 183 




• 232 


• 283 


• 033 


• 140 f 




• 364 


• 580 


• 446 


• 385 jj 


-•260 


• 005 


• 163 


-•247 


-•060 l 


• 04 1 


• 1 23 


• 289 


• 172 


•046 | 


• 607 


• 195 


• 262 


• 523 


• 619 l 


• 034 


• 342 


• 255 


• 226 


-•129 f 


• 615 


• 619 


• 600 


• 581 


• 442 \ 


• 128 


• 310 


• 316 


• 265 


-•043 


• 094 


• 155 


• 225 


• 345 


• 225 




-•102 


-.114 


-•221 


-•143 


• 1 12 


• 211 


• 290 


• 107 


• 248 ; 


-•099 


• 04 3 


• 045 


• 078 


• 0 18 i 


• 657 


• 612 


• 570 


• 620 


• 497 S 




• 224 


• 348 


-•075 


.091 | 


• 120 


• 093 


• 194 


-•041 


• 335 l 




• 258 


• 221 


• 250 


• 316 | 


• 179 


• 407 


• 32 1 


• 107 


• 031 ; 


• 000 


• 254 


• 234 


• 244 


•039 ; 


• 308 


• 647 


• 486 


• 263 


• 108 


• 088 


• 068 


• 257 


• 005 


• 308 


-•542 


• 004 


• 000 


-•093 


-•029 


• 262 


• 394 


• 444 


-•020 


• 229 




• 618 


• 60S 


• 348 


• 454 


• 0 1 3 


• 2 54 


• 177 


• 182 


• 431 ) 




• 339 


• 214 


• 459 


• 483 | 




• 124 


• 306 


• 000 


• 114 1 


-•053 


• 190 


• 1 17 


• 006 


.265 | 


• 574 


• 66 1 


• 675 


• 415 


• 460 


• 144 


• 50 1 


• 464 


• 306 


• 074 


• 4 16 


• 556 


• 498 


• 34 1 


• 336 


• 374 


• 317 


• 050 


• 305 


• 044 



-•341 

• 243 

• 0 1 7 

• 530 

• 181 
-•038 



• 278 



• 597 
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TABLE 64 

ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS 

FOR 10 GROUPS ON FACTOR B — ‘1ATKRIAI, AN!) SOCIAL SUCCESS 

GROUP NUMBERS a 



SCALES 




No. a Name 










20 137 


A0010 


1 


WEALTHY 


• 724 


• 759 


2 


I NO I V I D I S T 


-•019 - 


• 142 - 


3 


PRETY WIFE 


• 450 


• 273 


4 


RES TO N S I B L 






5 


ACTIVE 


• 207 


• 405 


6 


UINSELF ISH 


-.116 -.019 


7 


CLEANCUT 


• 317 


• 388 


8 


CALM 


• 145 


• 129 


9 


INTRST ART 


•030 -.017 ~ 


10 


OPT IMISTIC 


• 124 


• 294 


11 


INTFLLIGNT 






1 2 


SELF SUFNT 






13 


HA D P Y HOME 


• 081 


• 071 - 


14 


HARD 


• 319 


• 146 


15 


HI SOC STA 


• 747 


• 773 


16 


NO EMOT PB 






17 


PERS SATIS 


• 150 


• 163 


18 


CAUTIOUS 


• 103 


• 1 1 5 


19 


POWFUL AFR 


• 574 


• 567 


20 


COLORFUL 


• 201 


• 222 


21 


SELF ASSTV 






22 


CHEERFUL 






23 


PERSEVERNG 






24 


ATENTV PPL 






25 


CONSERVTIV 


• 040 


• 230 


26 


REALST LIF 






27 


WISE 


• 257 


• 308 


28 


SOC POPLAR 


• 379 


• 434 


29 


SENSITIVE 


-•219 


-•059 


30 


STRONG 


• 287 


• 338 


31 


SOCIABLE 






32 


VALUABLE 


• 189 


• 373 


33 


CO NF IDENT 






34 


PESLY EFFT 


• 387 


• 488 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


• 462 


• 28 1 


36 


PLYS POKER 


• 046 


• 121 


37 


GOOD TASTE 


• 357 


• 208 


38 


QPTN ADVAN 


• 580 


• 634 


39 


PLYS CHESS 


• 162 


• 170 


40 


SUCCESSFUL 


• 501 


• 632 


41 


PLYS BRIDG 


• 167 


• 222 


42 


DEEP 


• 152 


• 127 


43 


AD APT L HBT 






44 


STABLE 


• 104 


• 0 1 1 


45 


HOT 


• 075 


• 104 


46 


I NTERESTNG 


• 251 


• 199 


47 


THOUGHTFUL 






48 


RAT IQNAL 


• 097 


• 249 



5133 


27136 


27135 


798 


• 782 


• 753 


262 - 


■•056 


• 012 


406 


• 426 


• 318 


,'144 


• 204 


• 202 


* 

,373 


• 365 


.2 77 


>090 


• 082 


• 046 


>111 


• 1 12 


• 012 


.205 


• 204 


• 122 


,250 


• 305 


• 2 37 


• 046 


• 150 


• 096 


,005 


• 157 


• 058 


,795 


• 781 


• 674 


.127 


• 057 


• 035 


• 104 


• 102 


• 012 


• 688 


• 5 74 


• 549 


• 40 8 


• 251 


• 242 


• 259 


• 128 


.179 


• 226 


• 244 


• 233 


• 074 


-•020 


— *065 


• 393 


• 093 


• 077 


• 091 


• 083 


• 211 


• 440 


• 427 


• 341 


• 255 


• 1 73 


• 173 


• 028 


• 186 


• 152 


• 52 6 


• 272 


• 333 


• 364 


• 324 


• 189 


• 096 


• 656 


• 251 


• 383 


• 034 


• 237 


-•005 


• 361 


• 200 


• 755 


• 756 


• 666 


-•039 


• 297 


• 178 


• 660 


• 674 


• 637 


• 433 


• 268 


• 264 


• 058 


-•021 


• 064 


-•032 


• 074 


• 054 



a See Notes to Tables on pages B-2 and B-3 
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TABLE 64 — Continued 



'(: 

I 



{ 

I 














SCALES GROUP LUMBERS 



No. 


Name 


A0009 


A0002 


A0005 


A0003 


A0008 


1 


WEALTHY 


.780 


• 640 


.739 


• 732 


• 779 


2 


I ND I V ID I ST 


-.127 


-.010 


-•019 


-.100 


.167 


3 


PRETY WIFE 


.475 


• 125 


.433 


• 555 


• 51 9 


4 


RESPONSIBL 


• 312 


• 202 


• 208 


• 193 


• 229 


5 


ACT IVE 




.141 


• 234 


• 331 


• 370 


6 


UNSELF I SH 




-. 1 25 


-•229 


-.246 


-.174 


7 


CLEANCUT 


.332 


• 169 


• 262 


• 2 38 


• 254 


8 


CALM 


• 140 


• 233 


• 033 


• 080 


• 041 


9 


INTRST ART 


-.002 


• 1 13 


• 050 


• 037 


.064 


10 


OPTIMISTIC 


.2 61 


• 014 


.098 


• 152 


• 202 


1 1 


INTELLIGNT 


• 410 


• 285 


• 283 


• 327 


• 395 


12 


SELF SUFNT 


• 150 


• 204 


• 197 


• 090 


• 190 


1 3 


happy HOME 


-.04 1 


-.061 


• 009 


-.041 


-•055 


14 


HARD 




• 1 96 


• 132 


• 332 


• 308 


15 


HI SOC STA 


.767 


• 728 


• 738 


• 788 


• 797 


16 


NO EMOT PB 


-.054 


-.041 


• 121 


-.050 


-•053 


17 


PERS SATIS 


• 216 


• 105 


• 032 


• 115 


• 252 


18 


CAUT IOUS 




.234 


• 092 


• 1 15 


• 0 16 


1 9 


POWFUL AFR 


.495 


• 654 


• 588 


• 654 


• 482 


20 


COLORFUL 




• 252 


• 243 


• 363 


• 233 


21 


SELF ASS TV 


• 316 


' .149 


• 284 


• 436 


• 287 


22 


CHEERFUL 


• 140 


.017 


• 052 


• 132 


• 101 


23 


PERSEVERNG 


‘ .347 


• 008 


• 254 


• 2 49 


• 264 


24 


AT ENT V PPL 


-.007 


• 136 


• 084 


• 1 10 


-.056 


25 


CONSERVT I V 


• 236 


• 090 


• 148 


.071 


-.078 


26 


REALST LIF 


• 166 


• 142 


• 136 


.217 


.127 


27 


WISE 




• 222 


• 199 


• 385 


• 224 


28 


SOC POPLAR 


.429 


• 404 


• 500 


• 588 


• 348 


29 


SENSITIVE 




-•065 


-.162 


• 0 16 


-•055 


30 


STRONG 




• 229 


.277 


• 386 


.278 


31 


SOC I ABLE 


.255 


• 20 1 


• 260 


• 366 


• 156 


32 


VALUABLE 


• 280 


• 205 


• 215 


• 306 


• 210 


33 


CONFIDENT 


• 411 


• 174 


.329 


• 334 


• 226 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


• 282 


• 320 


• 400 


• 375 


• 305 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


• 151 


• 387 


• 456 


• 427 


• 240 


36 


PLYS POKER 


• 203 










37 


GOOD TASTE 


• 285 










38 


OPTN ADVAN 


• 683 










39 


PLYS CHESS 


• 130 










40 


SUCCESSFUL 


• 655 










41 


PLYS BRIDG 


• 198 










42 


DEEP 












43 


ADAPTL HBT 


• 098 










44 


STABLE 












45 


HOT 












46 


INTERESTNG 












47 


THOUGHTFUL 


.057 










48 


RATIONAL 
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TABLE 65 

ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS 

FOR 10 GROUPS ON FACTOR C — CHEERFUL SOCIABILITY 



iiMiMK 



SCALES 
No. a Names 



1 WEALTHY 

2 I ND I V ID I ST 

3 PRETY WIFE 
A RESPONSIBL 

5 ACTIVE 

6 UNSELFISH 

7 CLEANCUT 

8 CALM 

9 INTRST ART 

10 OPTIMISTIC 

11 I NT ELL IGNT 

12 SELF SUFNT 

13 HAPPY HOME 
1 A HARD 

15 HI SOC STA 

16 NO EMOT PB 

17 PERS SATIS 

18 CAUTIOUS 

19 POWFUL AFR 

20 COLORFUL 

21 SELF ASS TV 

22 CHEERFUL 

23 PER SE VERNG 
2A ATENTV PPL 

25 CONSERVT I V 

26 REALST LIF 

27 WISE 

28 SOC POPLAR 

29 SENSITIVE 

30 STRONG 

31 SOCIABLE 

32 VALUABLE 

33 CONFIDENT 
3A PESLY EFFT 

35 LIKE TO BE 

36 PLYS POKER 

37 GOOD TASTE 

38 OPTN AD VAN 

39 PLYS CHESS 
AO SUCCESSFUL 
A 1 PLYS BR IDG 
A2 DEEP 

A3 ADAPTL HBT 
AA STABLE 
A 5 HOT 

A6 INTERESTNG 
A 7 THOUGHTFUL 
A8 RATIONAL 



GROUP NUMBERS 3 



20137 


A00 10 


251 33 


27136 


27135 


• 120 


• 162 


.095 


• 06A 


• 130 


-•068 -.011 -.102 


•000 — • 1 A2 


• 265 


• 513 


• AAO 


• 1 95 


• A5 1 






• 130 


• 165 


• 211 


• 18 A 


• 101 








• 156 


• 1 15 








• A05 


.2 75 


• 367 


• 360 


.517 


• 062 


• 021 • 


-•003 


• 265 


• 098 


• 171 


.171 


• 033 


• 080 


• 162 


• 1 15 


.170 


• A36 


• 636 


• 356 






-•008 


-.062 


• 059 






-•033 


• 061 


-.032 


• A87 


• 151 


• 0 12 


• 356 


• 206 


-•033 


• 057 








• 1A9 


• 121 


• 068 


• 0A3 


• 137 






• 103 


• 240 


• 06A 


• 100 


-•029 


• 0 AA 


.166 


• 091 


• 191 


— •Q77 








• 0A6 


• 2 38 


• 198 


• 222 


.114 


• 128 


• 275 


• A05 


• 163 


• 181 






• A77 


• 658 


• 434 






• 125 


• 0A9 


• 086 






• A70 


• 55A 


• 618 


• 236 


-•026 


• 129 


• 080 


• 099 






• 157 


• 209 


• 207 


• 082 


-.021 








• A87 


• 266 


• 520 


• 353 


• 414 


• 053 


-•028 








• 193 


• 159 


• 708 


• 607 


• 671 


• 158 


-• 127 


• 000 


• 035 


.053 






• A03 


• 335 


• 248 


• 212 


— • 0 AO 


• 365 


• 319 


• 358 


• 0A0 


• 063 


-•090 


-•049 


• 1 1 5 


• 331 


• 066 


• 256 


-•006 


• 110 


• 335 


• AA9 


• 211 


• 3A7 


• 445 


• 165 


• 028 


• 072 


• 05A 


• 092 


• 079 


• 089 


• 006 


-•138 


-•025 


• 376 


• 038 


• 1 1 5 


• 1 16 


• 134 


• 388 


• 10A 


• 3 1 A 


• 022 


• 079 


-•056 


• 0A1 


• A 1 5 


• A03 


• 455 


• 053 


• 098 








• 036 


• 169 








• 053 


• 206 


-•063 


• 261 


• 194 


— • 0 A 1 


-•132 









See Notes to Tables on pages B-2 and B-3 
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TABLE 65 — Continued 



SCALES CROUP NUMBERS 

No. Name 







A0009 


A0002 


A0005 


A0003 


Aoooe 


1 


WEALTHY 


• 1 01 


• 190 


• 076 


• 017 


• 084 


2 


I ND IV ID I ST 


-•197 


-•170 


-• 1 20 


-•159 


-•090 


3 


PRETY WIFE 


• 353 


• 470 


• 296 


• 199 


• 291 


4 


RESPONSIBL 


• 206 


• 263 


• 405 


• 174 


• 125 


5 


ACTIVE 




• 525 


• 545 


• 302 


• 536 


6 


UNSELFISH 




• 1 12 


• 288 


• 2 35 


• 086 


7 


CLEANCUT 


• 511 


• 597 


• 571 


• 541 


• 588 


8 


CALM 


• 133 


• 028 


• 163 


• 257 


• 040 


9 


INTRST ART 


• 099 


• 0 13 


-•035 


• 041 


• 036 


1 0 


OPT IMISTIC 


• 293 


• 400 


• 369 


• 269 


• 445 


1 1 


INTELLIGNT 


• 024 


• 052 


• 039 


-•124 


-•064 


22 


SELF SUFNT 


-•on 


• 009 


• 023 


• 081 


• 020 


13 


HAPPY HOME 


• 1 07 


• 253 


• 253 


• 380 


• 214 


1 4 


HARD 




• 101 


• 096 


• 031 


• 167 


15 


Hi 30C STA 


• 251 


• 248 


• 141 


• 037 


• 140 


1 6 


NO EMOT PB 


• 139 


• 089 


• 1 35 


• 344 


• 199 


17 


PERS SATIS 


• 203 


• 136 


• 154 


• 029 


• 106 


1 8 


CAUTIOUS 




• 040 


• 192 


• 151 


-•014 


19 


POWFUL AFR 


• 443 


• 289 


• 318 


• 160 


• 281 


20 


COLORFUL 




• 285 


• 376 


• 097 


• 387 


21 


SELF ASSTV 


• 178 


• 291 


• 309 


• 132 


• 362 


22 


CHEERFUL 


• 414 


• 420 


• 648 


• 558 


• 536 


23 


PERSEVERNG 


• 079 


• 228 


• 121 


• 108 


• 201 


24 


ATENTV PPL 


• 612 


• 519 


• 707 


• 673 


• 575 


25 


CONSERVTIV 


• 221 


• 088 


• 167 


• 234 


• 032 


26 


REALST LIF 


• 186 


• 213 


• 448 


• 322 


• 194 


27 


WISE 




• 142 


• 278 


• 092 


• 062 


28 


SOC POPLAR 


• 606 


• 428 


• 489 


• 391 


• 388 


29 


SENSITIVE 




• 020 


• 092 


• 205 


• 088 


30 


STRONG 




• 291 


• 502 


• 256 


• 374 


31 


SOCIABLE 


• 641 


• 632 


• 733 


• 641 


• 623 


32 


VALUABLE 


• 121 


• 082 


• 277 


• 055 


• 1 15 


33 


CO NF IDENT 


• 268 


• 314 


• 270 


• 056 


• 313 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


• 360 


• 200 


• 280 


• 1 42 


• 310 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


• 253 


• 014 


• 134 


-•041 


• 032 


36 


PLYS POKER 


• 182 










37 


GOOD TASTE 


• 404 










38 


OPTN ADVAN 


• 029 










39 


PLYS CHESS 


-•091 










40 


SUCCESSFUL 


• 249 










41 


PLYS BRIDG 


• 102 










42 


DEEP 












43 


ADAPTL HBT 


• 146 










44 


STABLE 












45 


HOT 












46 


INTERESTNG 












47 


THOUGHTFUL 


• 270 










48 


RAT IONAL 
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TABLE 66 

ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS 
FOR 10 GROUPS ON FACTOR D — PERSONAL CONTROL 

SCALES GROUP NUMBERS 3 

No. a Names 



mmamom 








20137 


A0010 


25133 


27136 


271 35 


1 


WEALTHY 


« 2 1 0 


-•035 


• 098 


• 092 


• 102 


2 


I ND I V ID I ST 


-•395 


-•135 


-•149 - 


• 148 


-•116 


3 


PRETY WIFE 


-•126 


-•058 


-•060 - 


• 101 


-•005 


4 


RESPONSIBL 






• 239 


• 593 


• 367 


5 


ACTIVE 


-•040 


• 034 








6 


UNSELF I SH 


• 146 


• 401 








7 


CLEANCUT 


• 379 


• 200 


• 359 


• 321 


• 313 


8 


CALM 


• 666 


• 470 


• 619 


• 555 


• 582 


9 


INTRST ART 


-•327 


• 120 


-•075 - 


' • 1 66 


-•110 


1 0 


OPT IMISTI C 


• 179 


• 227 


• 384 


• 307 


• 325 


1 1 


INTELLIGNT 






• 019 


• 249 


• 147 


12 


SELF SUFNT 






• 361 


• 431 


• 439 


13 


HAPPY HOME 


• 212 


• 406 


• 457 


• 390 


• 337 


1 4 


HARD 


• 154 


-•212 








15 


HI SOC STA 


• 1 12 


• 141 


• 055 


• 092 


• 005 


16 


NO EMOT PB 






• 591 


• 548 


• 456 


17 


PERS SATIS 


-• 118 


• 119 


• 102 


• 028 


-•051 


18 


CAUTIOUS 


• 688 


• 481 








19 


POWFUL AFR 


• 066 


• 20 7 


• 125 


• 104 


• 061 


20 


COLORFUL 


-•346 


-•008 








21 


SELF ASSTV 






-•108 


• 004 


-•022 


22 


CHEERFUL 






• 423 


• 364 


• 328 


23 


PERSEVERNG 






• 026 


• 280 


• 207 


24 


ATENTV PPL 






• 131 


• 177 


• 125 


25 


CONSERVTIV 


• 584 


• 354 


• 148 


• 279 


• 184 


26 


REALST LIF 






• 331 


• 431 


• 365 


27 


WISE 


• 198 


• 409 








28 


SOC POPLAR 


• 174 


• 183 


• 0 32 


• 038 


• 145 


29 


SENSITIVE 


-•254 


• 139 






• 


30 


STRONG 


• 257 


• 108 








31 


SOCIABLE 






• 014 


• 052 


->014 


32 


VALUABLE 


• 147 


• 245 


• 049 


• 215 


'•no 


33 


CO NF IDENT 






• 279 


• 288 


• 261 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


-•029 


• 221 


• 033 


• 183 


• 132 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


• 044 


• 095 


• 034 


• 078 


• 005 


36 


PLYS POKER 


• 008 


-•282 


•050 -*125 


-•002 


37 


GOOD TASTE 


-•083 


• 108 


-•044 


• 041 


• 021 


38 


OPTN ADVAN 


• 200 


• 013 


• 093 


• 094 


• 125 


39 


PLYS CHESS 


-•141 


• 059 


• 019 


• 188 


• 132 


40 


SUCCESSFUL 


• 249 


• 102 


• 1 15 


• 234 


• 085 


41 


PLYS BRIDG 


• 0 66 


• 127 


• 094 


a 141 


• 019 


42 


DEEP 


-•165 


• 150 








43 


AD APT L HBT 






• 072 


• 139 


• 322 


44 


STABLE 


• 651 


• 470 








45 


HOT 


-•429 


-•055 








46 


I NTERESTNG 


-•255 


• 201 








47 


THOUGHTFUL 






• 098 


• 133 


• 260 


48 


RAT 10NAL 


• 477 


• 353 










a See Notes 


to Table on pages 
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B-2 and 


B-3 
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TABLE 66 Continued 



SCALE 



CROUP NUMBERS 



No. 


Name 


A0009 


A0002 


AO 005 


A0003 


A0008 


1 


WEALTHY 


.086 -.005 


• 054 


• 099 


-•006 


2 


INDIVIDIST 


-.038 


• 014 


-•C 1 1 


• 065 


• 188 


3 


PRETY WIFE 


-.0 10 


• 018 


• 260 


-•126 


-•089 


4 


responsibl 


• <»5 I 


• 374 


• 186 


• 360 


• 443 


5 


ACTIVE 




• 073 


• 042 


• 01 1 


• 114 


6 


UNSELF I SH 




• 549 


• 267 


• 342 


• 619 


7 


CLEANCUT 


• 431 


• 312 


• 319 


• 170 


• 1 39 


8 


CALM 


• 687 


• 500 


• 472 


• 525 


• 54 2 


9 


INTRST ART 


• 027 


• 154 


• 025 


-•043 


•01 1 


10 


OPTIMISTIC 


• 314 


.093 


• 190 


• 164 


• 310 


I I 


INTELLIGNT 


• 371 


• 170 


• 139 


• 125 


• 365 


12 


SELF SUFNT 


• 604 


• 421 


• 236 


• 092 


• 519 


13 


happy home 


• 606 


• 486 


• 658 


• 094 


• 573 


14 


HARD 




• 055 


-•161 


-•120 


-•209 


IS 


HI SOC STA 


• 122 


-•017 


• 045 


.187 


• 122 


16 


nd emot pb 


• 686 


• 564 


• 603 


• 409 


• 616 


17 


PERS SATIS 


• 183 


• 188 


• 047 


• 107 


• 410 


18 


CAUT IOUS 




• 418 


• 306 


• 447 


• 299 


19 


POWFUL ArR 


• 145 


• 1 18 


• 056 


• 174 


• 080 


20 


COLORFUL 




• 051 


• 052 


-•0 16 


-•036 


21 


SELF ASST V 


• 329 


-•071 


-•008 


-•038 


• 089 


22 


CHEERFUL 


• 642 


• 418 


• 327 


• 175 


• 380 


23 


PERSEVERNG 


• 494 


• 159 


• 076 


• 288 


• 247 


24 


ATENTV PPL 


• 387 


• 459 


• 121 


• 208 


• 233 


25 


CONSERVTIV 


• 140 


• 290 


• 326 


• 055 


• 148 


26 


REAL ST LIF 


• 594 


•499 


• 133 


• 458 


• 368 


27 


WISE 




• 395 


• 097 


• 466 


• 385 


28 


SOC POPLAR. 


• 220 


• 128 


• 206 


• 124 


• 039 


29 


SENSITIVE 




• 043 


-• 187 


• 047 


• 078 


30 


STRONG 




• 296 


• 022 


• 300 


• 158 


31 


SOCIABLE 


• 316 


• 166 


• 125 


• 112 


• 000 


32 


VALUABLE 


• 389 


• 246 


• 048 


• 485 


• 37 1 


33 


CONF IDENT 


• 492 


• 152 


• 123 


• 128 


• 268 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


• 362 


• 181 


• 0 14 


• 382 


• 299 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


LIKE TO BE 

PLYS POKER 
GOOD TASTE 

OPTN ADVAN 
PLYS CHESS 
SUCCESSFUL 
PLYS BR IDG 
PEEP 

ADAPTL HBT 

STABLE 

HOT 

INTERESTNG 

THOUGHTFUL 

RATIONAL 


• 170 

-•019 

• 183 

• 189 

• 165 

• 310 
• 180 

• 358 

• 367 


• 092 


• 055 


• 206 


•0 39 
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TABLE 67 

ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS 

FOR 10 GROUPS ON FACTOR E — STRONG CONFIDENCE 



SCALES GROUP NUMBERS 3 



No. 3 


Name 


20137 


A0010 


25133 


27136 


27135 


1 


WEALTHY 


• 080 


• 115 


• 143 


• 104 


• 051 


2 


I NO IVIDIST 


• 019 


-.170 


• 155 


• 024 


• 114 


3 


PRETY WIFE 


• 087 


• 003 


• 04 8 


-•054 


-•069 


4 


RESP0NSI3L 






• 065 


• 277 


• 474 


5 


ACTIVE 


• 613 


-•049 








6 


UNSELFISH 


• 131 


-•078 








7 


CLEANCUT 


• 151 


• 259 


-•076 


-•049 


• 079 


8 


CALM 


• 151 


• 387 


-•064 


• 046 


• 105 


9 


INTRST ART 


• 094 


-.438 


-.032 


-•ose 


-•033 


10 


OPT IMISTI C 


• 552 


• 1 39 


• 276 


• 146 


• 400 


1 1 


INTELLIGNT 






• 027 


• 276 


• 391 


12 


SELF SUFNT 






• 200 


• 147 


• 203 


13 


HAPPY HOME 


• 111 


• 135 


• 005 


-•076 


• 156 


14 


HARD 


• 005 


• 261 








15 


HI SOC STA 


• 027 


-•068 


• 069 


• 121 


• 180 


16 


NO EMOT PB 


• 


* 


• 000 


-•084 


• 051 


17 


PERS SATIS 


• 164 


-•210 


• 290 


• 270 


• 356 


18 


CAUTIOUS 


-•062 


• 288 








19 


POWFUL AFR 


• 118 


• 145 


-.059 


• 122 


• 129 


20 


COLORFUL 


• 444 


-•064 








21 


SELF ASSTV 






• 466 


• 436 


• 379 


22 


CHEERFUL 






• 240 


• 04 0 


• 394 


23 


PERSEVERNG 






• 461 


• 413 


• 549 


24 


ATENTV PPL 






— •063 


• 162 


• 327 


25 


CONSERVTIV 


• 024 


• 242 


-.087 


-•004 


-•007 


26 


REALST LIF 






• 221 


• 179 


• 456 


27 


WISE 


• 182 


• 028 








28 


SOC POPLAR 


• 220 


• 188 


• 023 


• 1 19 


• 175 


29 


SENSITIVE 


-•003 


-•505 








30 


STRONG 


• 428 


• 259 








31 


SOCIABLE 






• 109 


• 220 


• 276 


32 


VALUABLE 


• 177 


-•048 


• 115 


• 302 


• 418 


33 


CO NF IDE NT 






• 373 


• 471 


• 565 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


• 219 


-•060 


• 136 


• 298 


• 346 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


• 154 


-•233 


• 094 


• 074 


• 098 


36 


PLYS POKER 


• 114 


• 143 


-•058 


• 093 


• 04 5 


37 


GOOD TASTE 


• 117 


-•046 


-•089 


-•125 


-•015 


38 


OPTN ADVAN 


• 176 


• 152 


• 229 


• 099 


• 200 


39 


PLYS CHESS 


-•045 


-•513 


-•080 


-•073 


-•048 


40 


SUCCESSFUL 


• 144 


• 023 


• 217 


• 202 


• 334 


41 


PLYS BRIDG 


• 025 


-•349 


-•186 


• 051 


-•006 


42 


DEEP 


• 219 


-•210 








43 


ADAPTL HBT 






• 060 


• 036 


• 065 


44 


STABLE 


• 047 


• 321 








45 


HOT 


• 281 


-• 107 








46 


I NTERESTNG 


• 406 


-•167 








47 


THOUGHTFUL 






-•022 


• 211 


• 309 


48 


RAT 10NAL 


• 042 


• 179 









a See Notes to Tables on pages B-2 and B-3 
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TABLE 67 — Continued 



SCALES 
No, Name 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
1 1 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
1 9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 



WEALTHY 
I NO I V ID I ST 
PRETY WIFE 

responsibl 

ACT IVE 
UNSELF I SH 

CLEANCUT 

CALM 

INTWST ART 
OPTIMISTIC 
INTELLIGNT 
SELF SUFNT 
happy HOME 
HARD 

HI SOC STA 
NO EMQT PB 
PERS SATIS 

CAUT IOUS 
POWFUL AFR 

COLORFUL 
SELF ASST V 
CHEERFUL 
PERSEVERNG 
AT ENT V PPL 
CONSERVT I V 
REAL ST LIF 
WISE 

SOC POPLAR 
SENSIT IVE 
STRONG 

SOCIABLE 
VALUABLE 
CONFIDENT 
PESLY EFFT 
LIKE TO BE 
PLYS 
good 

OPTN 
PLYS 



POKER 
TASTE 
AD VAN 
CHESS 
SUCCESSFUL 
PLYS BRIDG 
DEEP 

ADAPTL HBT 

STABLE 

HOT 

INTERESTNG 

THOUGHTFUL 

RATIONAL 




CROUP NUMBERS 



-.042 


• 402 


• 281 


• 272 


• 168 


• 039 


• 093 


• 142 


-•133 


• 088 ■ 


-•088 


• 132 


• 143 


• 281 


• 316 


• 457 




• 264 


• 209 


• 499 




-.216 


-• 1 26 


• 082 


-•042 


• 145 


• 194 


• 34 1 


• 000 


• 105 


• 1 20 


• 091 


-•141 


-•322 


-•247 


-•108 


• 279 


• 1 8 7 


• 1 30 


• 386 


• 092 


• 278 


• 332 


• 34 3 


• 051 


• 206 


• 223 


• 403 


-•1 10 


• 084 


• 000 


• 308 




• 444 


• 4 96 


• 460 


-•100 


• 232 


• 205 


• 192 


• 042 


• 069 


.073 


• 093 


• 078 


• 000 


• 000 


• 262 




-.035 


• 232 


-•094 


-•100 


• 126 


• 211 


• 122 




• 046 


• 039 


.155 


• 236 


• 304 


• 251 


• 451 


• 149 


• 164 


• 196 


• 366 


• 260 


• 289 


• 248 


• 436 


• 085 


-•136 


-•059 


• 051 


-.115 


-•029 


-• 1 15 


• 000 


• 208 


• 167 


• 29b 


• 415 




• 213 


• 404 


• 283 


-.061 


• 098 


• 069 


• 106 




-.404 


-.348 


-•094 




• 488 


• 34 1 


• 422 


• 071 


• 003 


-.010 


• 064 


• 029 


• 240 


• 260 


• 279 


• 313 


• 372 


• 425 


• 568 


• 144 


• 242 


• 144 


• 309 


-.073 


• 232 


• 211 


• 216 



A 0008 



55 

6 

76 

57 

36 

36 

44 

45 

182 

428 

165 

080 

185 

060 

112 

279 

441 

255 

507 

082 

010 

419 

500 

205 

025 

566 

151 

458 

572 

262 

101 



• 118 
.088 

• 014 

• 344 

• 051 

• 396 



.137 



152 
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TABLE 68 

ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS 
FOR 10 GROUPS ON FACTOR F — CONSERVATISM 



SCALES GROUP NUMBERS a 

No.* Name 







20137 


A0010 


25133 


27136 27135 


I 


WEALTHY 


• 017 


• 103 


• 110 


•124 *050 


2 


IND IV ID I ST 


-•247 


• 008 


-•201 


-•331 -.595 


3 


PRETY WIFE 


• 125 


• 124 


• 005 


•318 -«033 


4 


RESPONSIBL 






• 684 


•221 *275 


5 


ACTIVE 


-•047 


-• 103 






6 


UNSELFISH 


• 230 


-•150 






7 


CLEANCUT 


• 354 


• 305 


• 271 


•477 *310 


e 


CALM 


• 140 


• 000 


• 264 


•099 *168 


9 


INTRST ART 


-•121 


• 121 


-•156 


•157 -.lSS 


10 


OPTIMISTIC 


• 127 


-•150 


-•029 


-•008 -«110 


I I 


INTELLIGNT 






• 400 


•086 *075 


12 


SELF SUFNT 






• 167 


-•073 «076 


13 


HAPPY HOME 


• 154 


• 147 


• 176 


•300 *209 


14 


HARD 


-•332 


• 217 






15 


HI SOC STA 


-•039 


• 1 69 


• 024 


•146 *128 


16 


NO " EMOT P6 






-•104 


-•028 — «044 


17 


PERS SATIS 


• 000 


• 043 


• 093 


-•015 — • 149 


16 


CAUT IOUS 


• 133 


• 352 






19 


POWFUL AFR 


• 020 


-•004 


• 051 


•203 *090 


20 


COLORFUL 


-•034 


-•035 






21 


SELF ASSTV 






• 038 


•003 -*206 


22 


CHEERFUL 






• 037 


•073 *087 


23 


PERSEVERNG 






• 180 


•026 -*083 


24 


ATENTV PPL 






• 455 


•388 *149 


25 


CONSERVTI V 


• 276 


• 251 


• 187 


•405 *633 


26 


REALST LIF 






• 486 


•192 *078 


27 


WISE 


• 053 


• 242 






26 


SOC POPLAR 


• 091 


• 288 


• 062 


•430 *248 


29 


SENSITIVE 


• 172 


-•161 






30 


STRONG 


-• 103 


• 207 






31 


SOCIABLE 






• 278 


•421 *279 


32 


VALUABLE 


-•065 


• 281 


• 321 


•157 *080 


33 


CONFIDENT 






• 127 


•092 *066 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


• 154 


• 056 


• 389 


•160 *010 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


-•048 


-•047 


• 025 


•047 -*026 


36 


PLYS POKER 


• 017 


• 247 


-•207 


• 1 95 *263 


37 


GOOD TASTE 


• 212 


• 166 


• 072 


•177 — «027 


36 


OPTN ADVAN 


-•200 


• 254 


• 079 


-•066 *031 


39 


PLYS CHESS 


-•250 


• 268 


• 002 


•092 —*059 


40 


SUCCESSFUL 


-•202 


• 252 


• 230 


•040 *104 


41 


PLYS BRIDG 


-•051 


• 410 


-•082 


•328 *364 


42 


DEEP 


-•043 


• 134 






43 


ADAPTL HBT 






• 061 


-•045 -«063 


44 


STABLE 


• 182 


• 124 






45 


HOT 


• 268 


-•296 






46 


INTERESTNG 


• 116 


-•035 






47 


THOUGHTFUL 






• 310 


•156 -*124 


48 


RATIONAL 


-•109 


• 091 







&See Notes to Tables on pages B-2 and B-3 
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TABLE 68 — Continued 



SCALES 



No. 


Name 


A0009 


1 


WEALTHY 


-.050 


2 


IND IV IDIST 


-•334 ■ 


3 


PRETY WIFE 


-•360 « 


4 


responsibl 


• 1 10 


5 


ACT I VE 




6 


U NS ELF ISH 




7 


CLEANCUT 


• 060 


8 


CALM 


• 059 


9 


intrst ART 


-•204 ■ 


1 0 


OPT IMISTIC 


-•120 


1 1 


INTELLIGNT 


• 000 


1 2 


SELF SL'FNT 


-•058 


13 


HAPPY HOME 


• 028 


1 4 


HARD 




15 


HI SOC STA 


• 04 0 


1 6 


NO EMOT PR 


-•068 


17 


PERS SATIS 


-•108 


1 8 


CAUT IOUS 




19 


POWFUL AFR 


• 014 


20 


COLORFUL 




21 


SELF ASSTV 


-•380 


22 


CHEERFUL 


-•078 


23 


PERSEVERNG 


-•092 


24 


ATENTV PPL 


• 000 


25 


CONSERVTIV 


• 288 


26 


REALST LIF 


-.108 


27 


WISE 




28 


SOC POPLAR 


-•153 


29 


SENSITIVE 




30 


STRONG 




31 


SOC I ABLE 


-•163 


32 


VALUABLE 


• 160 


33 


CO NF IDENT 


-•158 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


• 037 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


-.175 


36 


PLYS POKER 


-•270 


37 


GO 00 TASTE 


-•290 


38 


OPTN ADVAN 


-•156 


39 


PLYS CHESS 


-•038 


40 


SUCCESSFUL 


-•056 


41 


PLYS BRIDG 


-•095 


42 


DEEP 




43 


ADAPTL HBT 


-•383 


44 


STABLE 




45 


HOT 




46 


I NTERESTNG 




47 


THOUGHTFUL 


• 027 


48 


RAT IONAL 





CROUP NUMBERS 



0002 


A0005 


A0003 


A0008 


04 


• 090 


• 153 


• 023 




-•525 


-•552 


-•472 




-• 1 34 


• 0 55 


-•023 




• 314 


• 422 


• 450 




-•122 


-•154 


-•078 




• 109 


-•064 


• 122 




• 258 


• 196 


• 310 


3 1 


• 185 


• 198 


• 191 


382 


-•333 


-•341 


-• 143 




-• 166 


• 090 


-•066 


112 


-•170 


• 092 


-•032 


104 


• 013 


• 165 


-•061 


013 


• 000 


• 247 


• 062 


093 


-•115 


-•077 


-•072 


051 


-•066 


• 042 


• 045 


059 


-•004 


• 006 


• 099 


34 1 


-•378 


-.176 


-•086 


533 


• 31 1 


• 435 


• 684 


074 


-•084 


-• 1 16 


-•112 


532 


-•564 


-•552 


-•425 


396 


-•502 


-•318 


-• 341 


107 


-•093 


• 100 


• 003 


047 


-•081 


-•030 


• 028 


061 


• 190 


• 033 


• 044 


660 


• 513 


• 661 


• 689 


009 


• 116 


-•016 


• 089 


028 


-•00 1 


-•087 


• 033 


039 


• 007 


• 039 


• 073 


14 


-•049 


-•233 


• 051 


093 


-•081 


-•212 


-•057 


150 


• 1 25 


-•047 


• 043 


000 


• 039 


-•116 


• 072 


078 


-.092 


• 188 


-.034 


008 


• 014 


-•123 


-•088 


104 


• 040 


-.226 


-• 080 
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Table 69 



ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS ON SIX FACTORS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GfcbliP 



i 



asaaa 

s 


c a 1 e s 






Factors 






No. a 


Name 


A 


B 


C 


F 


D 


E 


01 


HEALTHY 


-.088 


•630 


.159 


-•078 


-•023 


•076 


02 


INDIVID 1ST 


• 321 


-.036 


.075 


-.312 


• 032 


-.256 


03 


PRETY WIFE 


-.223 


• 363 


• 308 


-.269 


-.108 


-•005 


04 


RES PONS IBL 


• 326 


.277 


•018 


• 254 


•431 


• 333 


05 


ACTIVE 


• 234 


• 300 


.371 


-•044 


-.021 


• 223 


06 


UNSELFISH 


• 313 


.055 


• 234 


• 188 


•452 


•Q71 


07 


CLEANCUT 


.023 


• 267 


.377 


• 116 


• 102 


•384 


08 


CALM 


• 111 


•078 


• 202 


• 198 


•471 


•058 


09 


INTRST ART 


• 042 


•048 


• 213 


-.188 


• 134 


-•401 


10 


OPTIMISTIC 


• 356 


• 078 


• 339 


-.030 


•011 


•050 


11 


INTELLIGNT 


• 322 


•448 


• 078 


•069 


•406 


•000 


12 


SELF SUFNT 


•445 


• 109 


.107 


• 148 


• 158 


•044 


13 


HAPPY HOME 


• 145 


•050 


• 287 


-.014 


• 506 


• 258 


14 


HARD 


• 115 


.172 


-.173 


-.204 


.039 


• 211 


15 


HI SOC STA 


.057 


.735 


• 313 


.015 


•000 


•051 


16 


NO EMOT PB 


.039 


-.045 


.273 


•026 


.497 


• 218 


17 


PERS SATIS 


•404 


.273 


• 244 


-.120 


• 192 


-.173 


18 


CAUTIOUS 


• 254 


• 102 


•099 


.317 


•465 


•000 


19 


POWFUL AFR 


.159 


•481 


.197 


-.066 


• 131 


.074 


20 


COLORFUL 


•068 


• 213 


•496 


-.372 


• 110 


-.075 


21 


SELF ASSTV 


•425 


• 109 


.243 


-.161 


-.069 


.107 


22 


CHEERFUL 


.119 


.075 


.493 


-.037 


• 363 


• 218 


23 


PERSEVERNG 


.500 


• 213 


• 212 


• 099 


• 192 


• 056 


24 


ATENTV PPL 


.197 


•083 


•469 


.176 


• 244 


• 227 


25 


CONSERVTIV 


•000 


•000 


• 109 


• 378 


.327 


• 101 


26 


REALST LIF 


.349 


• 136 


• 260 


.197 


•410 


• 100 


27 


WISE 


• 381 


•413 


•092 


• 145 


.513 


•091 


28 


SOC POPLAR 


-.042 


•489 


• 521 


•025 


.107 


.137 


29 


SENSITIVE 


•051 


-.065 


.145 


.127 


-.069 


-.306 


30 


STRONG 


• 281 


.273 


.259 


-.141 


• 352 


• 329 


31 


SOCIABLE 


• 101 


• 381 


• 500 


• 116 


.035 


• 215 


32 


VALUABLE 


•426 


.346 


• 104 


.015 


•489 


• 014 


33 


CONFIDENT 


• 325 


• 301 


.187 


-•038 


.357 


.251 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


•423 


.309 


.210 


-.050 


.305 


•084 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


• 168 


.210 


.139 


-.158 


.090 


• 108 
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NOTES TO TABLES 71 THROUGH 83 



1. Scales numbered 01 through 35 in all tables are 
listed in Table 2, p. 15, and the scales numbered 36 through 

48 are listed in Table 1, pp. 12 and 13. The scales numbered 

49 through 65 used in Tables 82 and 83 are listed in Table 50, 
p. 193. 



2. Occupation numbers for the special occupation list 
used in Table 75 are identified in Table 22, p. 81. The occu- 
pation numbers in Table 76 are identified in Table 24, p. 83. 
The occupation titles for the Women’s Study, Tables 82 and 83, 
are listed in Table 49, p. 191. 



3. Approximately half of the scale scores in Tables 
71 through 83 have been converted so that the "desirable" ends 
of all scales have a value of 1.0 and the "undesirable" ends a 
value of 7.0. In general, the lower the score of an occupation 
the more it shares in a desirable attribute such as wealth, 
optimism, etc. For a few scales the assignment of a desirable 
end was arbitrary (e.g., soft--hard or cons ervative- -rad ical) • 
The tables are arranged so that the lower the tabulated value 
the more applicable the scale term located at the left of the 
table to the occupation in question. The average scale score 
is to one decimal place in these tables and the decimal is 
omitted. 
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TABLE 71 



AVERAGE PROFILE 3 



MIDWESTERN PUBLIC UN I V •» MALES* FRESH + SENIORS POOLED 



SCALE 



OCCUPATION 

! 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1 0 1 1 1 2 1 3 1 4 1 5 



01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 
09 



12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 



WEALTHY 
I ND I V I D 1ST 
PRETY WIFE 

RESP0NSI8L 
ACT IVE 
UNSELF I SH 
CLE ANCUT 
CALM 

INTRST ART 

10 OPTIMISTIC 

11 I NT ELL IGNT 
SELF SUFNT 

HAPPY HOME 
HARD 

HI SOC ST A 
NO E MO T P B 
PERS SATIS 

18 CAUTIOUS 

19 POWFUL AFR 

20 COLORFUL 
SELF ASST V 
CHEERFUL 
PERSEVERNG 
ATENTV PPL 
CONSERVT IV 
REALST LIF 
W ISE 

SOC POPLAR 
SENSITIVE 
STRONG 
SOC I ABLE 
VALUABLE 
CONF IDENT 

PESLY EFFT 
LIKE TO BE 
PLYS 

GOO D 

38 0 PTN 

39 PLYS 



21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 



40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 



PO KER 

TASTE 
ADVAN 
CHESS 
SUCCESSFUL 
PLYS BR IDG 
DEEP 

ADAPT L HBT 

STABLE 

HOT 

INTERESTNG 

THOUGHTFUL 

RATIONAL 



35 50 19 38 18 26 26 

51 18 49 27 41 41 46 

38 38 28 39 31 35 33 

23 47 22 22 17 23 24 

42 34 26 28 25 31 27 

42 42 47 32 28 39 43 

30 53 23 37 24 29 28 

31 53 39 36 23 33 38 

44 13 39 27 32 42 44 

39 43 28 34 27 31 33 

27 27 24 15 16 19 27 

32 39 33 30 24 29 33 

37 44 40 32 34 35 38 

43 45 32 39 39 33 31 

36 46 20 27 16 27 29 

39 51 43 39 35 38 40 

40 19 31 20 18 28 34 

26 53 33 36 2b 33 33 

44 57 25 33 29 40 34 

48 22 34 28 28 38 37 

42 29 24 27 25 30 27 

39 47 33 34 29 33 35 

28 32 24 24 20 24 26 

40 47 30 29 20 40 32 

27 57 28 46 29 34 31 

36 45 32 28 21 32 32 

34 39 30 23 22 29 31 

37 41 25 29 21 31 31 

40 21 43 31 30 40 42 

42 43 30 34 26 32 30 

36 43 22 30 23 34 29 

30 32 27 17 16 21 29 

33 39 24 27 20 26 27 

36 38 26 22 18 28 29 

52 42 32 27 26 37 39 

35 45 30 41 39 33 32 

38 32 30 34 28 36 35 

33 46 25 34 26 21 26 

38 35 40 28 32 36 41 

31 ’41 21 24 1 7 23 26 

35 43 30 28 31 36 38 

42 24 37 24 24 33 38 

43 34 36 33 36 34 37 

29 56 37 39 28 37 40 

44 34 41 40 38 40 44 

47 28 34 26 25 33 36 

37 28 35 21 24 32 33 

29 51 34 31 29 28 32 

a 

See Notes to Tables on 




20 

21 



21 38 33 
38 52 47 

30 36 34 

20 26 26 
23 36 31 
38 43 38 

22 28 25 

31 39 31 

33 45 40 

29 36 31 

17 32 29 

30 36 34 

34 37 35 
30 37 38 

18 38 33 
36 41 37 

22 39 32 
29 32 32 

19 44 38 

25 46 37 

21 34 30 
32 36 31 

31 29 
31 23 

35 30 30 

23 35 31 

22 35 31 

23 35 30 

36 41 37 

26 37 33 
21 30 26 

21 34 30 

20 33 29 

21 35 29 
28 48 39 

35 31 34 

25 37 31 

22 35 28 
31 45 40 

34 27 
36 33 

27 44 35 
30 38 33 
34 35 34 

36 41 38 

26 44 33 

23 37 30 
26 36 33 



20 

30 



36 34 
51 49 

37 34 

25 27 

34 29 

45 44 

29 26 

40 41 

46 44 
33 30 

33 31 

35 36 

37 39 
37 34 

39 35 

41 42 

40 37 

30 35 
44 41 
44 37 

33 29 

34 31 
30 26 

27 25 
30 32 

35 34 

36 33 

34 3 1 
41 41 

38 34 

28 25 

34 33 
33 27 

35 33 
52 49 
32 30 

36 35 

40 30 
4 7 44 
32 30 

39 36 
44 42 
39 35 
39 3 8 

41 40 
43 38 
38 38 

37 35 



48 33 
43 23 
40 41 

23 24 

31 29 
30 35 

29 42 
35 35 

30 35 

32 29 

2 3 14 
34 27 

31 37 
43 36 
38 26 

37 39 
22 18 

30 33 

41 40 

37 36 

33 31 

31 37 

27 18 
22 46 
35 44 
31 32 

29 24 
31 36 

30 34 
37 34 

28 43 

19 17 

30 26 

27 26 
37 30 
41 44 

35 38 
44 23 
35 26 

31 23 
30 33 
34 23 

34 33 

35 48 
39 39 

32 28 
25 23 

33 27 



51 
38 
4 1 

23 

26 

21 

30 
29 
36 
26 

26 

28 

32 

47 

44 

35 

20 

31 
43 
38 
31 
26 
22 
17 
38 
24 
30 

33 
28 

34 
24 

22 

28 

27 
42 
45 

36 
47 
39 

33 

37 
30 

28 

34 

35 
32 
2 1 

36 
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TABLE 72 



AVERAGE PROFILE 3 



M 



IDWESTERN PUBLIC UN I V •• FEMALES • FRES H + SENIORS POOLED 



SC ALE 



OCCUPATION 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1 0 1 1 1 2 1 3 1 4 1 5 















01 WEALTHY 35 53 19 42 19 25 28 18 42 35 37 37 51 36 51 

02 INDIVIDIST 51 14 46 23 35 37 48 31 50 40 50 47 42 18 31 

03 PRETY WIFE 38 37 27 40 31 34 35 29 38 34 38 36 39 42 42 

04 RESPONSIBL 20 46 20 19 13 20 22 16 24 20 23 25 20 21 18 

05 ACTIVE 40 32 23 24 19 27 29 18 35 28 31 31 25 26 20 

06 UNSELFISH 37 43 44 29 21 36 41 34 39 34 41 42 24 28 19 

07 CLEANCUT 29 53 21 36 21 25 28 21 27 23 28 26 27 45 27 

08 CALM 31 54 39 38 19 32 36 33 35 27 76 37 34 37 23 

09 INTRST ART 41 11 36 23 30 37 45 30 46 3 ( 43 43 28 33 35 

10 OPTIMISTIC 37 43 30 34 23 30 33 26 36 27 34 29 29 29 23 

11 I NTELLIGNT 24 25 22 14 13 18 29 15 31 26 33 31 21 15 *22 

12 SELF SUFNT 30 37 32 30 21 24 33 28 36 28 36 35 28 20 23 

13 HAPPY HOME 34 44 39 29 32 32 35.33 34 32 36 35 28 35 27 

14 HARD 40 44 31 39 3® 33 29 28 36 36 35 36 43 33 45 

15 HI SOC STA 36 47 18 28 14 24 31 16 40 32 37 36 38 29 43 

16 NO EMOT PB 41 52 45 40 37 39 42 40 41 39 42 42 40 41 37 

17 PERS SATIS 40 17 32 19 14 26 36 20 42 31 39 38 19 18 16 

18 CAUTIOUS 25 54 33 37 21 30 33 28 32 29 29 36 30 31 27 

19 POWFUL AFR 43 57 23 33 27 35 34 16 45 38 41 42 37 41 40 

20 COLORFUL 44 18 31 27 25 33 40 23 44 37 41 38 34 30 31 



21 


SELF ASST V 


40 


29 


21 


26 


22 


26 


26 


17 


31 


28 


32 


28 


32 


26 


27 


22 


CHEERFUL 


37 


45 


33 


33 


24 


33 


32 


31 


34 


26 


32 


31 


29 


39 


23 


23 


PERSEVERNG 


26 


28 


20 


21 


1 5 


21 


24 


14 


30 


25 


27 


26 


24 


1 6 


1 8 


24 


ATENTV PPL 


38 


43 


29 


25 


14 


37 


32 


17 


28 


17 


27 


24 


19 


46 


1 3 


25 


CONSERVT IV 


27 


58 


30 


45 


30 


37 


35 


39 


30 


31 


31 


33 


33 


46 


35 


26 


REALST LIF 


34 


42 


31 


25 


17 


28 


30 


21 


33 


27 


33 


31 


29 


29 


18 


27 


WISE 


30 


38 


29 


21 


17 


25 


31 


19 


34 


29 


34 


33 


25 


20 


23 


28 


SOC POPLAR 


33 


41 


20 


27 


18 


29 


31 


20 


33 


27 


31 


30 


30 


37 


30 


29 


SENSITIVE 


36 


18 


42 


30 


26 


37 


45 


34 


41 


36 


41 


39 


28 


30 


25 


30 


STRONG 


39 


39 


27 


29 


19 


27 


28 


22 


35 


31 


36 


33 


32 


29 


25 


31 


SOCIABLE 


34 


45 


20 


30 


22 


31 


29 


19 


29 


20 


26 


24 


26 


43 


23 


32 


VALUABLE 


28 


26 


25 


16 


12 


21 


28 


17 


32 


27 


31 


32 


17 


14 


18 


33 


CONFIDENT 


30 


37 


22 


24 


17 


24 


27 


15 


29 


23 


28 


27 


26 


25 


25 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


35 


34 


25 


23 


15 


26 


31 


19 


37 


27 


35 


35 


25 


24 


23 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


36 


52 


15 


33 


14 


14 


28 


14 


41 


35 


41 


40 


39 


22 


48 


36 


PLYS POKER 


34 


46 


36 


42 


40 


35 


32 


40 


29 


36 


31 


29 


40 


46 


45 


37 


GOOD TASTE 


36 


29 


23 


36 


24 


31 


33 


21 


35 


27 


30 


30 


34 


43 


36 


38 


optn advan 


31 


45 


19 


32 


19 


20 


25 


17 


36 


31 


34 


28 


43 


2 1 


46 


39 


PLYS CHESS 


38 


33 


36 


25 


34 


36 


44 


29 


47 


40 


48 


44 


35 


31 


4 1 


40 


SUCCESSFUL 


30 


39 


18 


22 


15 


20 


25 


17 


35 


27 


30 


28 


29 


22 


31 


41 


PLYS BRIDG 


32 


46 


28 


27 


30 


34 


37 


31 


36 


32 


36 


36 


28 


37 


36 


42 


DEEP 


38 


19 


38 


20 


20 


32 


37 


23 


42 


33 


44 


43 


25 


1 8 


21 


43 


ADAPT L HBT 


43 


34 


38 


30 


26 


33 


35 


28 


35 


29 


35 


31 


31 


32 


22 


44 


STABLE 


30 


58 


34 


39 


26 


30 


33 


30 


33 


32 


35 


40 


28 


45 


27 


45 


HOT 


44 


33 


41 


41 


37 


41 


42 


37 


43 


43 


41 


40 


40 


42 


33 


46 


INTERESTNG 


43 


18 


34 


24 


19 


31 


36 


21 


45 


32 


41 


38 


27 


24 


24 


47 


THOUGHTFUL 


35 


26 


30 


18 


19 


30 


36 


1 8 


37 


26 


38 


33 


21 


20 


20 


48 


RATIONAL 


30 


53 


34 


36 


27 


26 


32 


33 


34 


30 


34 


40 


29 


32 


34 



a See Notes to Tables on page B-18 
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I 




} 

II 
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TABLE 73 



AVER AGE PR OF I LE a 



MIDWESTERN PUBLIC UNIV. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION STUDENTS, 

FRESHMEN & SENIORS 



SC ALE 



OCCUPATION 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 



01 WEALTHY 

02 INDIVIDIST 

03 PRETY WIFE 

04 RESPONSIBL 

05 ACTIVE 

06 UNSELFISH 

07 CLEANCUT 

08 CALM 

09 INTRST ART 

10 OPTIMISTIC 

11 INTELLIGNT 

12 SELF SUFNT 

13 HAPPY HOME 

14 HARO 

15 HI SOC ST A 

16 NO EMOT PB 

17 PERS SATIS 
la Caui iuUs 

19 POWFUL AFR 

20 COLORFUL 

21 SELF ASST V 

22 CHEERFUL 

23 PERSEVERNG 

24 ATENTV PPL 

25 CONSERVT IV 

26 REALST LIF 

27 WISE 

40 MJC HU PLAN 

29 SENSITIVE 

30 STRONG 

31 SOCIABLE 

32 VALUABLE 

33 CONFIDENT 

34 PESLY EFFT 

35 LIKE TO BE 



29 50 20 
45 17 36 
36 40 29 
19 49 18 
33 42 19 

32 43 40 

26 54 20 

30 50 35 
40 13 39 
36 41 25 
21 32 19 

27 43 30 

33 44 35 
40 45 31 
29 48 19 
39 51 41 

31 19 25 
44 54 55 
38 57 23 
43 27 27 

35 30 22 

36 45 29 
23 31 21 

36 50 26 

28 54 36 

29 49 26 
26 40 23 
5i H4 51 

37 27 39 
35 46 26 
34 45 20 
23 37 20 
25 38 20 
28 42 20 

lO 55 1 Q 



38 17 
28 37 
40 32 

25 16 
27 20 
31 24 
35 22 
37 20 

26 34 
33 27 
16 14 
35 27 
33 33 
40 40 



28 16 
40 36 

23 17 

5A 45 
34 30 
32 29 
26 24 
31 27 

24 20 

25 18 
40 29 
31 20 
23 19 
49 21 

34 32 

35 26 
29 23 
19 15 
25 16 



26 27 
38 43 

38 35 
23 22 
32 24 

35 38 

31 27 

32 37 

39 43 

33 32 
18 24 
27 32 

33 36 

36 29 
27 28 

37 40 
26 32 
49 55 
39 34 

39 36 
30 28 

34 32 
23 25 

40 32 
36 34 
32 29 
26 27 
32 29 
38 40 
32 27 
34 29 
20 24 
23 25 



21 38 
27 48 
32 39 
19 24 
19 32 
34 36 

22 28 

32 35 
34 41 
25 34 
15 27 

33 35 
33 36 
30 38 

18 38 
37 39 
21 38 
50 51 

19 44 
23 41 
19 36 
30 33 

19 31 
21 28 
39 30 
25 34 

20 32 
23 32 
35 36 
25 34 
23 31 
19 29 
19 30 



34 35 
43 47 

35 38 
24 24 
27 29 
33 39 

24 27 

32 37 
39 45 

33 33 

25 29 

32 33 

33 35 
38 37 

33 36 
36 40 
32 36 
30 32 
38 41 

34 37 
32 33 
29 30 
29 28 
22 26 
32 34 
29 32 
28 30 

28 31 
36 37 
34 34 

25 27 

29 28 

26 30 



29 49 
42 41 
34 38 
23 24 

22 32 

39 26 

23 29 

40 35 

41 30 
25 32 

24 23 

34 33 

35 34 
34 43 
30 39 
40 38 
28 22 

36 31 

37 42 

29 36 

25 35 
28 30 

25 28 
20 23 

38 32 

30 29 
27 27 

26 31 
37 31 
30 37 
22 28 
25 21 
24 27 



36 52 
19 39 
42 41 
25 24 

31 25 

32 20 
44 30 

37 30 
37 37 
27 27 
14 27, 
25 32 

37 31 

38 46 
29 45 
41 36 
20 21 
31 32 
41 44 

37 37 
25 34 

38 28 

17 25 
45 17 
43 33 

33 26 
22 29 
37 32 

34 29 
32 34 
42 24 

18 26 
22 28 



24 17 

lO 7 Q 



26 29 20 33 28 31 27 28 27 32 



•a o 90 90 3ft 



•aa a 9 7A A5 46 52 



a See Notes to Tables on page B-18 
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TABLE 74 



AVERAGE PROFILE 3 



MIDWESTERN PUBLIC UNIV. MALE EDUCATION STUDENTS, FRESHMEN & SENIORS 



SCALE OCCUPATION 

1 2 3 A 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 



01 WEALTHY 

02 I NO IV ID 1ST 

03 PRETV WIFE 
OA RESPONSIBL 

05 ACTIVE 

06 UNSELFISH 

07 CLEANCUT 

08 CALM 

09 INTRST ART 

10 OPTIMISTIC 

11 INTELL IGNT 

12 SELF SUFNT 

13 HAPPY HOME 
1 A HARD 

15 HI SOC ST A 

16 NO EMOT PB 

17 PERS SATIS 

18 CAUTIOUS 

19 POWFUL AFR 

20 COLORFUL 

21 SELF ASST V 

22 CHEERFUL 

23 PERSEVERNG 
2 A A TENT V PPL 

25 CONSERVT IV 

26 REALST LIF 

27 WISE 

28 SOC POPLAR 

29 SENSITIVE 

30 STRONG 

31 SOCIABLE 

32 VALUABLE 

33 CONFIDENT 
3A PESLY EFFT 
35 LIKE TO BE 



32 50 19 36 16 
48 15 46 27 38 
38 42 29 39 30 
21 48 20 22 15 
35 35 21 26 19 
38 41 46 29 26 

28 52 23 39 24 

29 49 38 37 20 
41 12 38 24 30 

38 40 26 31 24 

23 30 22 14 14 

28 41 32 33 21 

35 44 38 31 32 
41 45 30 37 37 
34 47 19 25 IS 
40 50 46 37 37 

37 18 30 21 18 

26 51 36 34 24 
43 55 22 31 26 
45 23 34 29 31 

39 29 25 25 23 

38 43 34 32 27 

24 31 24 22 18 

40 43 35 27 19 

27 55 31 40 29 
34 44 30 24 19 

29 37 28 21 18 

33 40 24 27 19 

36 23 42 29 31 
40 42 29 32 24 
32 42 22 28 20 

27 33 26 16 14 

28 36 23 22 17 

34 37 27 21 19 
52 45 3S 22 34 



22 26 18 36 33 
38 46 34 49 45 
34 33 28 37 3 S 
21 22 18 24 23 
25 24 22 31 29 

38 43 34 40 36 
28 29 24 27 26 

32 36 33 40 31 

39 44 32 44 41 

27 31 27 35 32 
16 26 16 29 27 

28 33 32 35 33 

33 36 31 36 34 

31 29 29 33 35 
24 27 18 37 31 

38 40 3S 41 38 

24 36 23 38 33 

32 35 30 33 33 
36 32 19 43 38 

34 38 26 43 38 

28 27 21 30 30 
32 34 32 35 32 
22 24 20 28 28 

39 35 25 32 27 
36 35 39 33 34 
27 32 22 32 29 
26 29 21 32 29 

31 29 23 34 30 
38 41 36 39 35 

29 27 25 34 33 

32 29 22 31 27 
20 27 19 31 28 
22 25 18 29 24 

25 31 22 36 32 
38 42 31 47 43 



33 32 47 32 51 
50 45 37 18 34 
36 34 37 41 41 
23 26 20 23 19 

29 27 25 25 22 
42 43 24 30 17 

27 26 27 44 27 
38 42 34 36 24 
44 42 29 32 33 

33 29 28 27 23 

30 30 20 13 24 

34 38 29 23 25 
36 37 28 37 29 

33 33 42 36 46 

34 34 36 27 44 
40 42 34 40 34 

35 36 20 17 16 
32 37 32 29 27 

40 41 37 39 43 

41 39 33 33 34 

30 28 30 24 28 

32 31 28 36 25 

28 26 23 17 20 
26 29 20 48 18 

31 37 34 47 36 

33 34 25 28 20 

32 32 24 21 26 
31 31 28 37 33 
38 39 27 36 24 
35 34 33 32 30 
26 26 25 41 24 
31 32 17 15 21 
28 27 24 20 25 

34 34 22 23 25 
48 SO 23 37 39 



a See Notes to Tables on pa«e P.-18 
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TABLE 75 



AVERAGE PROFILE 3 



MIDWESTERN PUBLIC UNIV**MALES ♦ FEMALES* FRESH* ♦ SENIORS* S 

SPECIAL OCCUPATION LIST A 



SCALE OCCUPATION 







3 


4 


6 


9 


10 


18 


19 


20 


26 


29 


31 


36 


45 


47 


48 


01 


WE ALTHY 


19 


39 


25 


39 


35 


51 


29 


20 


51 


42 


44 


42 


17 


25 


47 


02 


I ND IV ID I ST 


45 


29 


38 


50 


44 


44 


26 


32 


41 


46 


19 


39 


40 


37 


52 


03 


PRETY WIFE 


28 


40 


35 


38 


35 


39 


41 


30 


42 


37 


38 


39 


30 


35 


44 


04 


RESP0NSI8L 


22 


23 


23 


24 


23 


23 


21 


18 


18 


37 


44 


21 


16 


22 


24 


05 


ACTIVE 


23 


30 


29 


32 


27 


30 


32 


20 


27 


27 


37 


35 


22 


29 


47 


06 


UNSELFISH 


46 


33 


39 


39 


36 


27 


33 


35 


19 


45 


42 


34 


25 


31 


37 


07 


CLEANCUT 


23 


40 


28 


29 


24 


29 


41 


23 


25 


29 


48 


34 


22 


28 


37 


08 


CALM 


43 


40 


37 


40 


32 


36 


33 


37 


26 


45 


49 


32 


22 


28 


31 


09 


INTRST ART 


41 


26 


43 


44 


41 


31 


37 


35 


29 


47 


21 


41 


33 


35 


44 


10 


OPT IMIST IC 


30 


35 


29 


37 


32 


31 


32 


28 


23 


28 


43 


34 


27 


29 


43 


1 1 


INTELL IGNT 


23 


15 


19 


31 


28 


23 


13 


16 


22 


37 


21 


23 


15 


21 


33 


12 


SELF SUFNT 


33 


34 


30 


35 


34 


31 


25 


31 


32 


40 


39 


29 


25 


28 


35 


13 


HAPPY HOME 


37 


34 


33 


37 


35 


30 


36 


33 


24 


42 


43 


35 


32 


35 


38 


14 


HARD 


30 


39 


34 


36 


36 


42 


36 


30 


49 


34 


39 


41 


39 


40 


47 


IS 


HI SOC ST A 


21 


29 


25 


38 


35 


39 


26 


19 


35 


45 


38 


40 


17 


27 


47 


16 


NO EMOT PB 


44 


41 


40 


41 


39 


39 


38 


40 


35 


44 


50 


39 


36 


38 


43 


17 


PERS SATIS 


32 


24 


27 


40 


37 


23 


22 


22 


18 


42 


26 


31 


17 


25 


47 


18 


CAUTIOUS 


34 


36 


31 


32 


30 


30 


29 


31 


23 


44 


48 


26 


23 


28 


25 


19 


POWFUL AFR 


23 


32 


38 


43 


40 


38 


39 


18 


33 


49 


40 


49 


28 


36 


51 


20 


COLORFUL 


34 


31 


37 


45 


38 


37 


37 


26 


36 


34 


21 


44 


30 


36 


52 


21 


SELF ASSTV 


23 


27 


28 


39 


40 


42 


29 


20 


31 


26 


26 


3V 


25 


29 


48 


22 


CHEERFUL 


33 


33 


33 


36 


32 


31 


37 


32 


2S 


30 


44 


36 


27 


30 


43 


23 


PE RSEVERNG 


22 


23 


23 


29 


29 


25 


17 


17 


21 


23 


27 


23 


19 


24 


31 


24 


ATENTV PPL 


27 


26 


39 


29 


23 


21 


45 


22 


15 


24 


31 


41 


18 


21 


44 


25 


CONSERVTIV 


33 


41 


38 


33 


32 


32 


41 


37 


27 


41 


50 


33 


31 


33 


26 


26 


REALST LIF 


30 


27 


33 


35 


32 


27 


28 


24 


26 


37 


34 


30 


21 


26 


40 


27 


WISE 


28 


22 


29 


33 


31 


27 


23 


21 


23 


37 


30 


30 


20 


25 


36 


28 


SOC POPLAR 


24 


29 


31 


35 


30 


30 


38 


23 


27 


37 


34 


39 


21 


29 


42 


29 


SENSITIVE 


38 


30 


38 


36 


33 


29 


36 


32 


24 


40 


22 


35 


28 


30 


34 


30 


STRONG 


29 


34 


29 


37 


34 


35 


33 


24 


29 


36 


37 


39 


25 


30 


47 


31 


SOCIABLE 


20 


28 


32 


31 


26 


26 


40 


22 


22 


23 


36 


39 


22 


27 


40 


32 


VALUABLE 


25 


17 


20 


31 


29 


19 


17 


19 


20 


35 


26 


24 


15 


23 


34 


33 


CONFIDENT 


22 


23 


23 


31 


28 


27 


23 


20 


22 


25 


33 


28 


18 


24 


38 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


24 


23 


26 


34 


31 


26 


26 


20 


23 


35 


30 


31 


19 


28 


41 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


23 


31 


27 


39 


37 


39 


33 


29 


49 


43 


37 


38 


25 


42 


51 



a See Notes to Tables on page B-18 
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TABLE 76 



AVERAGE PROFILE 3 

SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY STUDENTS, FRESHMEN & SENIORS 
SPECIAL OCCUPATION LIST B 



SCALE 



01 WEALTHY 

02 INDIVIDIST 

03 PRETY WIFE 

04 RESPONSIBL 

05 ACTIVE 

06 UNSELFISH 

07 CLEANCUT 

08 CALM 

09 INTRST ART 

10 OPTIMISTIC 

11 INTELLIGNT 

12 SELF SUFNT 

13 HAPPY HOME 

14 HARD 

15 HI SOC ST A 

16 NO EMOT PB 

17 PERS SATIS 

18 CAUTIOUS 

19 POWFUL AFR 

20 COLORFUL 

21 SELF ASSTV 

22 CHEERFUL 

23 PERSEVERNG 

24 ATENTV PPL 

25 CONSERVT IV 

26 REALST LIF 

27 WISE 

28 SOC POPLAR 

29 SENSITIVE 

30 STRONG 

31 SOCIABLE 

32 VALUABLE 

33 CONFIDENT 

34 PESLY EFFT 

35 LIKE TO BE 



1 2 3 6 8 



36 49 21 28 23 
47 16 38 34 33 

36 36 28 33 30 
22 49 21 23 20 

37 36 21 25 22 
39 46 49 37 40 
30 52 25 30 26 

33 51 45 35 37 

41 14 38 37 33 

39 42 31 30 30 
26 28 23 21 19 
30 47 35 28 32 

34 44 40 33 35 

40 45 28 33 28 

36 44 22 28 22 
39 52 46 39 38 

37 20 32 26 25 

26 52 36 32 31 

41 56 24 39 18 
45 24 31 37 27 
39 28 23 29 21 

38 44 35 33 31 
28 30 24 24 20 

38 47 35 41 28 
28 55 40 38 39 

34 46 33 31 28 
30 41 27 28 23 

35 39 25 30 23 

36 22 40 37 39 

39 45 28 28 26 
34 40 23 31 23 

27 33 26 22 21 

28 40 24 24 20 
33 38 27 28 23 
57 49 40 39 38 



OCCUPATION 
10 12 13 14 15 



38 36 49 36 50 
48 46 44 19 41 

35 33 38 41 41 
24 28 23 19 24 
29 26 29 26 27 

37 44 28 34 P3 
26 28 29 42 30 
34 44 36 36 30 

40 44 29 34 34 
34 31 31 29 30 
28 30 24 14 28 

36 36 35 26 32 
36 38 32 37 33 
36 32 43 37 46 
34 34 38 27 41 

41 44 40 42 39 

36 36 25 18 24 

31 38 31 30 32 
40 41 40 42 40 

38 34 36 38 38 

32 28 33 27 33 
32 31 31 37 30 

31 26 27 17 25 
26 27 25 48 20 

32 41 31 43 33 
32 35 30 31 26 
31 32 28 24 30 

31 31 30 35 32 

37 40 29 31 29 
34 32 36 30 33 
26 26 28 39 26 
29 31 20 17 24 
29 27 28 23 29 

32 32 28 25 30 
48 S3 45 31 49 



16 17 43 45 46 



42 36 23 20 22 

34 29 40 35 24 
39 39 31 30 31 
24 20 21 19 17 
31 28 28 22 19 

31 31 35 34 27 

33 34 24 24 25 
37 32 29 27 28 

27 27 32 33 32 

35 33 30 30 25 

19 16 21 18 18 

35 32 27 27 23 

34 34 32 36 32 

39 35 39 36 37 

32 25 22 16 22 
41 40 37 40 37 
24 22 25 19 16 

33 33 29 29 27 

40 35 35 26 31 

35 33 34 30 27 
31 27 29 23 22 

34 33 29 29 25 
26 23 25 21 19 

28 29 25 22 17 
37 37 31 31 34 
33 29 26 23 21 
28 23 26 22 21 
30 29 23 20 22 
30 30 32 32 30 

35 3.1 30 26 24 
30 29 24 23 20 
22 19 20 17 16 
28 23 22 20 18 
26 23 22 19 17 
39 36 38 24 11 



See Notes to Tables on page B-18 
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T ABLt 77 



average PROFILE 3 



EASTERN PRIVATE COLLEGE FACULTY 



SC ALE 



OCCUPATION 

6 7 B 9 10 II 12 »3 1* 



01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 
09 



WE ALT HY 
I ND IV ID I ST 
PRETY WIFE 
RESPONSI 8L 
ACT IVE 
UNSELF I SH 
CLEANCUT 
CALM 

INTRST ART 

1 0 OPT I MI ST IC 

11 I NT ELL I GNT 

12 SELF SUFNT 

13 HAPPY HOME 

14 HARD 

15 HI SOC ST A 
NO EMOT PB 
PERS SATIS 
CAUT IOUS 
POWFUL AFR 
COLORFUL 
SELF ASST V 

22 CHEERFUL 

23 PERSEVERNG 

24 AT ENT V PPL 

25 CONSERVTIV 

26 REALST LIF 
WISE 

SOC POPLAR 
SENSITIVE 
STRONG 
SOC I ABLE 
VALUABLE 

33 CONFIDENT 

34 PESLY EFFT 

35 LIKE TO BE 
PLYS 
GOOD 

38 OPTN 

39 PLYS 



19 



16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 



51 44 
17 29 



27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 



36 

37 



40 

41 



POKER 
TASTE 
ADVAN 
CHESS 
SUCCESSFUL 
PLYS BRIDG 

42 DEEP 

43 ADAPT L HBT 
STABLE 
HOT 

INTERE STNG 
THOUGHTFUL 
RATIONAL 



44 

45 

46 

47 

48 



37 59 17 
55 17 53 
40 34 31 
26 41 29 
45 26 23 
42 48 53 
32 50 27 
30 53 36 
48 11 44 

39 40 29 
32 28 26 
30 33 37 
37 47 42 

37 46 27 
41 45 
41 
41 

22 55 31 

47 62 23 
52 22 36 
45 31 23 

38 41 32 
29 24 22 
43 44 31 
26 56 21 

37 43 32 

38 4 1 35 

39 35 25 

48 15 48 

40 42 27 

40 41 24 

33 20 31 
36 40 22 
39 33 27 
63 27 49 

34 42 29 
45 23 42 
38 52 21 
44 32 46 

34 37 21 
32 44 26 
44 28 44 
47 34 37 

24 57 34 
47 27 43 

52 20 40 
38 29 38 

25 58 38 



53 22 
28 49 
40 33 
26 21 
31 24 

31 34 
40 28 
39 24 
25 35 
36 32 
17 24 

33 29 

32 37 

45 34 

34 18 
43 36 
19 22 

35 26 
40 36 
30 36 

34 28 
39 29 

26 24 

27 24 

46 23 

39 27 
27 29 

35 24 
21 33 

40 25 

36 28 
19 19 

37 2 3 
26 22 
15 38 
44 36 
27 36 

41 23 
29 39 
29 21 
32 30 
24 35 
34 34 
36 24 
36 42 
24 33 
16 29 
29 31 



29 23 
48 52 
37 33 

27 24 

28 25 
42 4 7 

31 30 

32 34 
47 48 
32 32 
24 29 

31 34 
35 39 

32 26 
29 27 

38 43 
29 31 

32 32 
40 30 

39 38 

34 26 

35 34 
26 26 
42 35 

29 24 

33 33 
37 35 
32 30 
46 50 
31 25 
35 29 
25 30 

30 25 

30 28 
46 56 

31 31 
45 45 

24 21 

37 48 

25 25 

31 30 
42 41 

38 36 
29 30 
42 44 

38 40 
33 41 
24 32 



23 44 
45 57 
34 39 
26 26 
23 39 
48 44 
31 30 
33 34 
39 50 

33 37 
22 35 

34 38 
39 39 
26 36 
22 44 
42 42 
28 44 
30 27 
20 49 
34 52 
2 3 35 
33 38 
24 33 

26 31 
30 24 

27 36 
33 40 
26 38 
41 48 

28 39 

24 33 
28 37 
2 3 35 

25 39 

41 64 

32 34 
36 48 
23 40 
41 51 

26 36 

27 31 
36 49 
31 47 
34 28 
45 46 

36 54 

29 45 

30 35 



34 39 
51 57 
33 39 
28 29 

35 38 
40 48 
25 32 
31 36 
42 52 
31 36 
30 38 
38 38 

36 38 

34 34 

35 44 
40 40 

36 44 

29 27 
42 48 
40 52 

30 36 
30 35 
30 30 
23 29 

27 22 
34 36 

39 40 
29 33 

40 52 
36 39 
25 29 
33 36 

28 32 
31 39 
55 65 

33 31 

41 47 
31 40 
46 52 

31 37 

28 35 

43 51 

34 42 

29 29 

44 45 

42 55 
40 47 
36 35 



31 62 
55 43 
34 43 
33 25 
29 36 
50 26 

26 34 
4 0 36 
50 34 

27 36 
36 29 
4 1 35 
41 34 
29 45 

36 50 
43 46 

40 26 
38 29 
45 52 

41 42 

25 41 
29 37 
27 31 

26 23 
24 34 

37 35 

42 34 
29 39 
50 31 
32 41 
21 34 
39 22 
24 42 

35 33 
63 42 

26 44 

48 35 

27 54 
52 37 
32 39 
29 35 

49 36 

36 41 
36 31 
40 40 

48 35 
48 29 
40 36 



39 60 
26 33 
42 45 

29 23 

30 27 



31 

41 



19 

39 



36 31 
32 36 



32 32 
18 26 
24 33 



37 34 
34 46 



31 51 
44 43 



17 22 
32 34 



42 52 
34 39 



32 39 

36 38 
17 27 
48 18 
48 45 
35 26 

28 32 

37 39 

33 24 
35 34 
43 30 
17 21 

31 37 

29 31 
24 49 
4 1 49 
37 38 

24 56 
29 39 

25 37 

34 42 

24 32 
34 29 

32 28 

41 37 

26. 32 
20 29 

25 44 



a See Motes to Tables on paqe B-18 
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TABLE 78 

AVERAGE PROFILE* 



IGH SCHOOL MALES* 



COLLEGE BOUND* FOUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



SCALE 



2 



3 A 5 



OCCUPATION 
6 7 8 9 10 11 



12 13 14 IS 



01 WEALTHY 

02 INDIVIDIST 

03 PRETY WIFE 

04 RESPONSIBL 

05 ACTIVE 

06 UNSELFISH 

07 CLEANCUT 

08 CALM 

09 INTRST ART 

10 OPTIMISTIC 

11 INTELLIGNT 

12 SELF SUFNT 

13 HAPPY HOME 

14 HARO 

15 HI SOC STA 

16 NO EMOT PB 

17 PERS SATIS 

18 CAUTIOUS 

19 POWFUL AFR 

20 COLORFUL 

21 SELF ASSTV 

22 CHEERFUL 

23 PERSE VERNG 

24 AT ENT V PPL 

25 CONSERVTIV 

26 REALST LIF 

27 WISE 

28 SOC POPLAR 

29 SENSITIVE 

30 STRONG 

31 SOCIABLE 

32 VALUABLE 

33 CONFIDENT 

34 PESLY EFFT 

35 LIKE TO BE 



37 45 20 
46 21 45 
39 36 30 
19 45 18 
34 37 23 

33 42 38 
27 50 20 

30 45 39 

41 12 39 

38 37 32 

22 31 19 

31 38 33 

34 42 35 

42 42 35 
36 44 21 
41 46 42 

38 22 31 
28 43 32 
44 54 28 
44 25 31 
38 32 30 
38 43 35 

30 30 25 
36 45 30 

31 49 34 

32 39 30 
27 37 24 
35 40 23 

34 26 36 
41 43 32 
32 38 22 
26 34 23 
30 35 23 

33 39 28 
49 51 29 



36 17 
33 40 
39 30 
19 13 
27 19 
26 21 
31 19 
31 20 

27 32 
33 28 
13 13 

31 24 

32 29 

33 36 

28 17 
38 35 

22 18 

32 22 

33 30 

34 27 

29 26 
32 26 
24 19 
29 20 
36 31 

26 19 
18 15 
29 19 

34 32 
34 24 

27 19 
16 13 
21 15 
23 18 
42 33 



24 28 
37 44 

32 36 
18 20 
22 26 
29 36 
24 28 

33 38 
36 43 
31 34 
17 25 

26 33 
.29 35 

28 30 

27 33 

36 40 

24 35 

27 33 
38 38 
30 37 

28 31 

29 35 

22 27 
33 37 

37 35 
27 31 
21 27 

27 32 

36 39 

23 28 
26 30 

18 27 

19 27 
25 33 

28 40 



19 36 34 

35 45 42 

31 36 36 
15 21 22 

18 27 26 

28 35 32 

19 25 25 

32 38 34 

36 43 38 
30 36 34 
14 25 25 

29 36 33 

30 35 33 
27 34 38 

19 35 33 
36 41 39 

22 38 33 

31 36 31 
18 43 39 
25 40 35 
25 34 32 
29 38 32 

20 31 29 

21 34 26 
39 35 32 
25 33 28 
17 29 27 
21 33 29 

37 38 36 
24 34 33 
19 29 25 
17 29 27 
17 29 26 
21 34 32 
29 45 44 



36 35 45 
44 46 42 
39 35 40 
23 21 19 
30 27 24 
36 37 25 
28 23 25 
41 36 36 
43 42 31 
35 35 33 
30 26 17 
33 35 34 

35 34 30 

36 34 36 

38 34 35 

39 39 38 

38 34 24 

33 35 32 
44 44 40 

39 37 34 

34 31 31 
34 30 30 

30 28 25 
29 29 25 
34 36 33 
32 32 25 

31 29 22 
34 31 29 

37 37 33 
36 32 34 

29 25 25 

30 29 17 
30 26 22 
36 33 24 
47 46 42 



29 49 

26 43 
39 41 
18 22 
25 21 

27 21 
38 25 
36 27 
35 36 
29 30 
12 25 

28 29 

35 30 

34 42 

27 38 
40 36 

20 24 

29 29 

36 40 
33 37 

28 32 

37 27 
19 24 
40 20 
42 33 
27 25 
17 25 

32 31 

33 32 
32 31 

34 23 
14 24 
21 27 
23 29 
32 51 



a See Notes to Tables on page B-18 
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TABLE 80 



AVERAGE PROFILE 3 



HIGH SCHOOL FEMALES* COLLEGE BOUND* FOUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



SCALE 



OCCUPATION 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


01 


WEALTHY 


37 


48 


20 


36 


17 


26 


31 


18 


38 


38 


39 


38 


45 


32 


48 


02 


IND I V ID I ST 


49 


15 


40 


28 


34 


35 


43 


30 


45 


42 


43 


45 


35 


19 


33 


03 


PRETY WIFE 


39 


35 


30 


39 


31 


36 


38 


30 


38 


37 


41 


36 


40 


41 


39 


04 


RESP0NSI BL 


18 


49 


20 


16 


12 


19 


21 


15 


20 


20 


24 


20 


18 


18 


17 


05 


ACT IVE 


36 


39 


21 


27 


17 


24 


24 


16 


28 


26 


29 


25 


24 


25 


18 


06 


UNSELFISH 


32 


41 


40 


28 


19 


32 


35 


29 


35 


30 


36 


37 


25 


27 


17 


07 


CLEANCUT 


26 


55 


22 


34 


17 


26 


31 


18 


24 


25 


31 


23 


26 


44 


21 


08 


CALM 


28 


46 


42 


32 


18 


36 


39 


36 


37 


32 


41 


35 


34 


40 


22 


09 


INTRST ART 


43 


12 


37 


26 


33 


36 


45 


35 


43 


39 


44 


46 


29 


36 


34 


10 


OPTIMISTIC 


37 


40 


32 


34 


25 


31 


36 


26 


36 


34 


36 


34 


31 


29 


25 


1 1 


INTELLIGNT 


22 


29 


19 


13 


12 


18 


26 


12 


25 


24 


32 


26 


16 


12 


21 


12 


SELF SUFNT 


29 


39 


32 


28 


20 


26 


32 


28 


33 


32 


34 


32 


31 


22 


23 


13 


HAPPY HOME 


33 


41 


36 


29 


27 


30 


34 


32 


34 


33 


33 


33 


29 


34 


26 


14 


HARD 


41 


41 


32 


29 


36 


31 


28 


26 


33 


39 


36 


35 


35 


31 


44 


15 


HI SOC ST A 


37 


47 


18 


29 


16 


28 


33 


18 


36 


34 


39 


35 


35 


29 


38 


16 


NO EMOT PB 


39 


49 


44 


36 


32 


37 


38 


36 


39 


38 


39 


39 


37 


40 


32 


17 


PERS SATIS 


40 


26 


31 


23 


18 


27 


36 


22 


38 


33 


35 


38 


23 


19 


20 


18 


CAUTIOUS 


25 


49 


36 


31 


19 


29 


34 


28 


34 


31 


33 


32 


30 


26 


2S 


19 


POWFUL AFR 


45 


55 


26 


33 


28 


38 


39 


20 


43 


40 


45 


43 


38 


38 


36 


20 


COLORFUL 


45 


20 


31 


33 


26 


32 


41 


26 


41 


37 


42 


36 


33 


33 


30 


21 


SELF ASST V 


39 


30 


28 


27 


24 


30 


31 


22 


33 


31 


35 


30 


29 


25 


26 


22 


CHEE RFUL 


37 


44 


33 


32 


23 


32 


36 


32 


35 


31 


34 


30 


29 


40 


23 


23 


PERSEVERNG 


28 


32 


23 


20 


17 


23 


27 


18 


29 


28 


31 


26 


23 


17 


20 


24 


ATENTV PPL 


36 


47 


29 


26 


15 


32 


34 


20 


30 


24 


28 


26 


21 


42 


IS 


25 


CONSERVT IV 


28 


51 


35 


34 


30 


37 


37 


38 


34 


32 


33 


37 


32 


40 


32 


26 


REALST LIF 


31 


42 


30 


22 


16 


26 


29 


20 


31 


28 


32 


30 


22 


24 


19 


27 


WISE 


27 


38 


25 


17 


14 


22 


29 


16 


30 


26 


31 


29 


21 


17 


22 


28 


SOC POPLAR 


35 


41 


22 


30 


17 


28 


31 


21 


32 


30 


34 


29 


29 


34 


27 


29 


SENSITIVE 


33 


21 


40 


36 


34 


33 


39 


38 


37 


36 


37 


39 


33 


30 


31 


30 


STRONG 


40 


41 


29 


30 


20 


25 


27 


20 


32 


32 


35 


33 


30 


28 


25 


31 


SOC I ABLE 


32 


42 


20 


27 


17 


26 


29 


18 


28 


24 


27 


24 


24 


38 


18 


32 


VALUABLE 


27 


30 


25 


15 


12 


19 


26 


16 


30 


27 


32 


30 


16 


13 


18 


33 


CONFIDENT 


30 


36 


22 


20 


15 


23 


27 


17 


28 


26 


29 


25 


22 


23 


20 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


34 


37 


28 


22 


15 


24 


33 


20 


35 


31 


36 


33 


23 


23 


22 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


53 


40 


36 


41 


33 


49 


58 


34 


47 


41 


54 


50 


31 


41 


29 



a See Notes to tables on page B-18 
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TABLE 81 



AVERAGE PROFILE 3 



HIGH SCHOOL FEMALES* NOT COLLEGE BOUND* FOUR HIGH SCHOOLS 



SCALE 



OCCUPATION 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


01 


WE ALTHY 


36 


40 


23 


32 


23 


29 


30 


18 


36 


35 


37 


37 


44 


28 


47 


02 


I ND IV ID I ST 


40 


22 


37 


38 


38 


39 


39 


34 


41 


37 


40 


42 


37 


30 


40 


03 


PRETY WIFE 


38 


37 


32 


36 


32 


36 


37 


29 


37 


37 


39 


37 


39 


39 


38 


04 


RESPONS I BL 


19 


42 


19 


16 


13 


18 


19 


15 


19 


20 


21 


19 


18 


17 


21 


05 


ACTIVE 


29 


36 


22 


24 


18 


21 


24 


18 


24 


22 


25 


24 


24 


22 


19 


06 


UNSELFISH 


29 


37 


35 


24 


17 


26 


32 


26 


29 


29 


36 


31 


27 


26 


19 


07 


CLEANCUT 


25 


51 


22 


31 


18 


27 


27 


20 


24 


25 


25 


24 


27 


41 


24 


08 


CALM 


31 


42 


36 


31 


17 


30 


34 


35 


35 


32 


36 


35 


33 


31 


27 


09 


INTRST ART 


42 


12 


39 


31 


37 


37 


40 


41 


42 


39 


41 


43 


32 


38 


41 


10 


OPT IMISTIC 


38 


41 


37 


35 


30 


35 


34 


32 


36 


35 


37 


37 


36 


35 


32 


1 1 


INTELL IGNT 


20 


28 


18 


13 


12 


17 


20 


13 


21 


21 


25 


24 


16 


13 


23 


12 


SELF SUFNT 


28 


38 


35 


32 


25 


30 


34 


33 


34 


31 


32 


36 


36 


27 


29 


13 


HAPPY HOME 


31 


39 


33 


29 


26. 


29 


32 


30 


32 


31 


33 


31 


30 


34 


29 


14 


HARD 


41 


43 


34 


30 


42 


34 


31 


28 


37 


41 


38 


37 


35 


33 


45 


15 


HI SOC STA 


33 


43 


22 


24 


19 


29 


29 


18 


30 


28 


33 


33 


30 


26 


33 


16 


NO EMOT PB 


38 


46 


41 


37 


33 


38 


42 


35 


38 


39 


41 


39 


38 


38 


36 


17 


PERS SATIS 


35 


25 


31 


26 


21 


27 


31 


22 


34 


30 


33 


34 


28 


25 


25 


18 


CAUTIOUS 


26 


41 


32 


32 


19 


27 


30 


28 


33 


28 


30 


34 


30 


25 


30 


19 


POWFUL AFR 


41 


50 


27 


31 


32 


38 


35 


20 


39 


37 


40 


43 


36 


32 


36 


20 


COLORFUL 


38 


21 


32 


35 


27 


31 


35 


27 


35 


31 


35 


34 


33 


34 


31 


21 


SELF ASST V 


35 


35 


34 


33 


30 


31 


33 


32 


34 


35 


35 


34 


35 


33 


32 


22 


CHEERFUL 


34 


42 


32 


33 


22 


28 


33 


32 


31 


28 


30 


28 


30 


37 


26 


23 


PE RSEVERNG 


28 


30 


25 


25 


20 


25 


27 


23 


29 


26 


29 


28 


27 


22 


27 


24 


ATENTV PPL 


31 


45 


32 


26 


18 


30 


31 


20 


27 


28 


28 


26 


26 


39 


21 


25 


CO NSERVT I V 


33 


41 


35 


33 


29 


33 


35 


32 


36 


34 


33 


34 


32 


36 


31 


26 


REALST LIF 


31 


36 


30 


25 


19 


26 


28 


23 


30 


27 


31 


29 


24 


26 


23 


27 


WISE 


23 


36 


23 


16 


13 


20 


24 


16 


28 


24 


28 


29 


20 


17 


23 


28 


SOC POPLAR 


30 


36 


23 


26 


19 


29 


28 


19 


28 


27 


30 


29 


28 


33 


27 


29 


SENSITIVE 


32 


27 


36 


33 


34 


36 


38 


36 


36 


36 


35 


38 


34 


31 


34 


30 


STRONG 


34 


42 


29 


29 


18 


21 


26 


20 


31 


31 


31 


30 


29 


27 


27 


31 


SOCIABLE 


27 


36 


21 


23 


17 


24 


25 


18 


26 


23 


24 


25 


23 


30 


20 


32 


VALUABLE 


26 


34 


24 


16 


13 


20 


24 


16 


27 


25 


27 


29 


19 


14 


22 


33 


CONFIDENT 


27 


35 


25 


19 


16 


22 


24 


17 


27 


25 


27 


28 


21 


22 


25 


34 


PESLY EFFT 


34 


38 


30 


26 


19 


27 


32 


22 


33 


31 


35 


32 


26 


25 


30 


35 


LIKE TO BE 


45 


50 


34 


52 


43 


54 


S5 


41 


34 


35 


46 


42 


45 


53 


30 



l See Notes to Tables on page B-18 
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TABLE 32 



WOMEN IN 



SC ALE 



02 I NO IV ID I ST 
04 RESPONSIBL 
06 UNSELFISH 
08 CALM 

11 INTELLIGNT 

12 SELF SUFNT 

16 NO EMOT PB 

17 PERS SATIS 

18 CAUTIOUS 

21 SELF ASST V 

22 CHEERFUL 

25 CONSERVTIV 

26 REALST LIF 

27 WISE 

29 SENSITIVE 
31 SOCIABLE 
33 CONFIDENT 

49 EXTR-CURIC 

50 NAIVE 

51 ATRACT MEN 

52 UPER CLASS 

53 HI OC GOAL 

54 WELL-ROUND 

55 POISED 

56 WELL-TO-DO 

57 REFINED 
5B OPEN-MIND 

59 UPWD MOBLE 

60 UNDRSTNDNG 

61 INTST WRLD 

62 DATE A LOT 

63 EXTRAVERT 

64 SOC CLIMBR 

65 ACAD SESFL 

66 LIKE TO MA 



AVERAGE 



OCCUPATIONS, SENIOR 
SCHOOLS 



2 4 6 911 



24 20 31 33 44 

46 44 21 16 22 

52 46 35 26 38 

58 51 32 21 32 
39 31 15 13 26 

62 43 33 26 36 

53 51 41 35 39 

25 23 22 17 32 
53 49 31 24 34 
27 30 27 23 33 

37 42 32 25 24 

5* 52 33 29 32 
49 44 29 23 31 

45 40 24 22 30 

25 22 33 29 37 

20 38 33 30 22 

34 39 24 17 26 

23 40 39 43 31 
52 50 51 52 53 
20 33 42 41 24 
41 38 33 29 39 
27 36 21 14 31 

38 42 32 29 27 

27 40 28 24 22 
36 44 39 23 34 

35 40 26 24 25 

41 38 31 24 31 

28 39 32 25 30 

48 44 30 21 34 

49 44 21 31 36 

20 38 44 45 26 

21 41 39 36 28 
28 43 53 60 41 

42 38 17 16 32 
58 38 38 42 31 



PROF ILE 1 



RESPONSES, MALE & 
POOLE!) 

OCCUPATION 
14 16 17 19 21 



45 29 38 45 43 
25 27 21 22 18 

32 41 34 31 23 

33 46 26 26 21 
31 24 21 28 23 

34 40 30 29 29 
39 41 38 43 37 

30 25 30 34 20 

29 42 26 26 26 

36 23 36 45 32 
27 28 31 34 20 
2e 45 30 22 28 

31 28 31 36 24 

32 31 29 31 26 
32 35 35 32 30 
27 23 36 46 25 

30 25 27 35 21 

32 26 42 48 34 
42 57 44 38 49 

33 32 37 48 27 
41 36 39 44 43 

37 26 28 40 28 

33 27 38 43 28 

30 26 33 38 25 
41 37 38 49 41 

29 34 31 27 28 

34 27 33 38 27 

35 30 35 44 34 
29 34 37 33 20 
41 17 39 27 39 
35 32 41 50 30 
35 26 43 51 31 
50 49 48 51 61 
32 27 414 30 26 
25 38 32 34 26 



FEMALE, FOUR 



28 31 32 33 34 



34 45 27 38 49 

24 21 20 21 28 
42 27 36 23 32 

37 33 28 28 38 

26 26 14 26 34 

38 34 27 30 42 
40 39 41 38 41 
30 22 21 20 29 

35 28 28 27 33 

25 31 31 30 41 

27 24 37 24 26 

37 28 36 30 3l 

30 29 30 23 34 
29 27 26 27 34 

38 29 34 27 30 

22 25 46 24 26 

23 29 25 27 35 
33 29 52 30 29 
53 45 43 51 42 
29 32 47 35 27 
35 40 36 40 42 

26 32 18 32 45 

28 27 45 28 32 
22 26 35 27 34 

31 42 33 44 41 

26 25 33 28 30 
31 27 32 25 35 

27 35 32 36 37 
37 21 43 18 29 
33 25 34 27 44 
31 32 51 38 27 
26 31 51 30 33 
40 58 47 62 47 
31 26 17 28 40 
35 17 45 30 29 



a See Notes to Tables on page R-18 
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TABLE 83 

AVERAGE PROFILE 3 



WOMEN IN OCCUPATIONS, FRESHMAN RESPONSES, MALE & FEMALE, FOUR 

SCHOOLS POOLED 



SCALE 



OCCUPATION 

2 A 6 9 11 1* 16 17 19 21 28 31 32 33 34 



02 INDIVID I ST 
04 RESPONSIBL 
06 UNSELFISH 
08 CALM 

11 INTELL IGNT 

12 SELF SUFNT 

16 NO EMOT PB 

17 PERS SATIS 

18 CAUTIOUS 

21 SELF ASSTV 

22 CHEERFUL 

25 CONSERVT IV 

26 REALST LIF 

27 WISE 

29 SENSITIVE 
31 SOCIABLE 
33 CONFIDENT 

49 EXTR-CURIC 

50 NAIVE 

51 ATRACT MEN 

52 UPER CLASS 

53 HI OC GOAL 

54 WELL -ROUND 

55 POISED 

56 WELL-TO-DO 

57 REFINED 

58 OPEN-MIND 

59 UPWD MOBLE 

60 UNDRSTNDNG 

61 INTST WRLD 

62 DATE A LOT 

63 EXTRAVERT 

64 SOC CLIMBR 

65 ACAD SESFL 

66 LIKE TO MA 



29 19 31 31 45 43 26 36 43 42 35 40 25 35 48 
43 43 20 15 22 26 25 19 21 17 23 20 18 19 25 
51 43 30 23 36 32 38 32 32 20 39 24 32 19 31 
56 48 28 18 33 32 44 27 29 20 34 30 30 25 37 
38 31 14 12 26 31 21 19 30 24 26 22 13 25 34 
62 43 31 25 38 36 37 29 29 28 37 31 26 27 41 
53 52 41 36 39 39 41 39 44 36 40 39 42 37 43 
25 24 21 17 33 30 26 28 35 18 31 22 20 19 28 

49 48 29 21 30 28 37 23 25 22 29 25 24 25 30 

27 32 27 23 35 35 23 33 44 31 26 30 26 28 39 
33 42 30 22 23 25 28 30 34 18 26 23 35 20 24 

50 51 34 30 32 29 44 31 24 27 38 29 35 30 31 
45 41 26 20 31 31 25 28 35 22 28 26 26 21 34 
42 39 22^20 30 31 27 26 29 24 28 24 22 24 33 
23 20 31 30 35 33 35 35 30 31 37 30 32 27 28 

18 38 34 27 21 26 23 36 43 23 24 25 43 21 24 
31 37 24 16 26 30 24 24 34 21 24 25 22 24 32 
21 38 37 38 28 32 25 40 44 30 32 27 49 27 27 

51 48 54 55 50 44 57 45 41 48 53 48 48 52 44 
17 32 40 35 22 30 30 37 47 27 29 31 44 35 27 
39 39 34 28 41 42 36 38 45 43 37 41 35 43 42 

28 35 19 14 32 38 24 25 43 27 28 30 17 31 48 
36 42 31 25 28 30 26 36 41 25 27 24 42 24 28 

26 41 27 21 24 30 25 31 37 23 24 25 32 23 33 

31 43 30 22 34 40 35 36 48 41 32 42 33 44 41 

32 38 25 22 25 27 30 30 27 26 28 24 31 26 30 
41 39 28 23 33 34 26 30 34 25 32 27 27 23 34 

27 41 32 24 32 36 29 33 43 34 29 34 31 36 39 
47 44 29 18 33 30 32 36 32 18 36 21 41 16 25 
50 45 19 28 37 40 16 35 25 37 35 24 30 26 42 

19 38 43 41 27 32 32 40 49 31 31 34 49 37 27 
24 42 38 34 31 35 27 41 50 30 30 32 49 29 32 
26 42 55 62 41 49 51 48 52 63 42 60 49 65 49 
43 39 17 14 33 34 26 23 32 25 32 24 |6 28 41 
55 35 38 41 29 25 34 34 34 25 36 20 47 29 27 







a See Notes to Tables on pa^e B-18 
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NOTE TO TABLES 84 THROUGH 86 



The following three tables contain additional back- 
ground information about the midwestern reference liberal 
arts undergraduate students who constituted a significant 
group in the basic reference set of data* The corresponding 
information on the eastern college students is contained in 
O'Dowd and Beards lee (1960). 
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Table 86 



OCCUPATIONAL INTENTIONS OF NEWLY TESTED 
REFERENCE GROUP LIBERAL ARTS MEN 



Midwestern 



Occupational Intention 



Private College Public University 
(N - 215) (N - 232) 

% % 



A. Business Executive 5 

B. Business (unspecified) 1 

C. Sales Mgr., Salesman, 

Insurance Sales; Brokerage, 

Banking 1 

D. Indus. Mgr., Off. Supvr., 
Personnel, Ret. Store Mgr. 

E. Independent Entrepreneur 



F. College Professor 14 

G. School Teacher 1 

H. Teacher (unspecified) 15 

I. Scientist 15 



3 

5 



3 



5 

6 
9 
7 



J. Minister, Foreign Serv., 



Public Administration 7 

K. Doctor 9 

L. Engineer 

M. Lawyer 11 

N. Writer, Architect; 

Professional (unspecified) 12 

O. Other, or no Answer 9 



9 

12 

2 

9 

23 

7 
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